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{r is safe to 
assume that 
that mysterious 
contemporary 
of the mam- 
moth and the 
great bear, 
primitive man, 
began to fight 
as soon as he 
began to exist. 
Small-arms as 
weapons, there- 
fore, came into 
use with the 
first of the 
baby quarrels 
of the infant 
human race. 

From fists to 
sticks and 
stones was an 
easy transition. 
Then somo 
gifted young 
troglodyte, en- 
vious of the 
possession by a 
rival of a 
sharper - edged 
flint than his 
own, was 
spurred to the 
discovery that 
by battering 
one stone 
against another 
he could create 
an acute-edged 
weapon too, 
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A LATTLE IN THE STONE AGE, 


BREECH-LOADER. 
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Metaphori- 
cally speaking, 
he killed two 
birds with this 
one laboriously 
sharpened 
stone. In the 
first place, he 
provided him- 
self, ingeni- 
ously, with a 
weapon which 
his opponent 
could only 
rival through a 
natural chance. 
In the second, 
his discarded 
hand-hatchet 
served, some 
thousands of 
years after he 
was dead and 
dissolved to 
primal dust, to 
set the science 
and religion of 
his descendants 
as fiercely by 
the ears as ever 
he and his 
savage com- 
panions were 
over the en- 
trails of a stone- 
slewn boar, or 
the raw mar- 
rowbone of a 
bear. 

‘The weapons 
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with which these naked human brutes were 
slaughter their wild beast enemies and one another in that 
stage of the world which is to us so remote that we can 
only theorize on it as a dim form, which loses itself in the 
night of history, weve few and simple ones. Ax, arrow and 
knife of one common, flinty stock, were the sabre, rifle and 
bowie-knife of those benighted days. 

The first weapons were undoubtedly the hand-axes or 
hammers, of which so many have been found among the 
grubbed-up relics of the perished past sacred to the scien- 
tific soul. They are, in their most ancient shape, simply 
large flints, chipped to a sharp edge at one extremity, and 
rounded at the other into a ball to fit the palm of the hand 
and spare it injury. 

Then an improvement was effected. The flints were 
fitted at the blunt end into split sticks, and fastened with 
a cord of vegetable fibre or hide, forming axes with han- 
dles. Other flints, longer, narrower, and battered to sharp 
points, were lashed into long, light staves, and formed the 
primitive javelin. 

By this time some one had, probably in an idle interval 
of his lazy superintendence of the ax-makers, picked up a 
stick of some pliable wood and twisted the ends of an 
entrail or a strip of skin that remained over from the work- 
men’s breakfast about its extremities. Pulling aimlessly at 
the cord, he had found that the staff bent, and finding a 
straight stick within reach he set it it against the string and 
twanged it off. 

The result was that the stick was projected forward, in all 
likelihood taking one of the workmen in the eye and mak- 
ing him swear. He swore to a good purpose, however 
(that is, if he was guilty of such vulgarity at all), for by this 
supposititious or some similar accident the bow was dis- 
covered. All that remained was to fabricate a light javelin, 
and the arrow was also at hand. 

Such was the armament with which man in the stone age 
battled with the grim denizens of the primeval forest, and 
wrested from the wilderness an existence 
primitive nature itself. 

There were two periods of the stone age. The first, or 
rough-stone period, and that known as the era of polished 
stone, from the fact that the relics of it now existent have 
been finished off to something like smoothness, while those 
of the first are rough of surface and crude of construction. 
In this polished-stone age man discovered that flint could 
be polished by being rubbed against flint, and profited by 
the knowledge. 

Now he began to improve the character of his weapons. 
He wrought savage maces of hard wood, and dangerous 
clubs of the stag’s branching horns. He bored sockets in 
his flint ax-heads and thrust sticks through them, which 


as savage as 
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wont to | 








was a saving of cord, and made a much nea‘er job of it. | 
He created, also, lance and arrow heads of sharpened bone, | 


cut into serried barbs like sharks’ teeth, that insured their | 


staying ina wound once they got there, or bringing half | 


the victim’s body with them when they were dragged out. 

Here he stopped in order to test the value of his inven- 
tious by use, and fighting many a bloody: battle as he went 
forward through centuries into the age of bronze. 


| 


The first weapons worthy of the title were fashioned of | 


The existence of 
iron was known, but with his limited means of handling it 
man could not mold it to his purpose. With copper and 
tin, however, it was a very different matter. He had but to 
throw nine parts of copper ore to one part of crude tin into 
the fire, supply it with charcoal and let the metal melt away 
from the impurities which compassed it and mix itself into 
bronze of its own accord. 

The malleability of metal, as we know, was its first recom 


the alloy which gives this era its name. 


———. 
mendation to the use of man. Gold was the first metal used, 
capable as it was of being hammered into masses even withi- 
out the use of fire. Then came copper, whose frequently 
virgin purity offered the same argument in its favor. Silver 
and iron were the last metals utilized by primitive man ; in 
the case of the former, because it was so bound up w:th other 
metals that it could not then be refined; in that of the 
second, because the discovery of the blast furnace by which 
the stubborn ore could be forced to give up its treasure was 
yet to be made. 

Bronze, as is well known, possesses the property of be- 
coming malleable by rapid cooling ; but when cooled slowly 
hardens to a temper in many cases equal to that of iron, 
Man somehow discovered and took advantage of this. 

He cast his swords and knives and hatchets and the rest 
in molds of sand or stone, cooled them with a plunge of 
water, then reheated and finished them and left them to 
temper themselves. After this fashion was the first metallic 
sword made. 

Some erude approaches to picturesqueness naturally ac- 
companied the possession of this new factor ; but the shapes 
the early armorer wrought were too valuable for common 
use, and passed only into the hands of the great warriors 
and aristocrats of the race. The plebeians still hunted, 
fought, and dismembered their food with the old tools of 
flint. 

The working of bronze after a time suggested a means of 
utilizing the treasures of iron heretofore, perforce, neglected. 
Rude blast furnaces, hive-shaped structures of mud and 
stone, were built, and as the reduction of the ore progressed 
their product began to supersede bronze, as bronze had 
superseded stone. 

The age of bronze was coeval with the earliest Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Homeric civilization, and with the first rec- 
ords of the existence of the Gauls. At that time the arms 
of all nations with, of course, national differences of orna- 
ment and shape, were the same. The spear and javelin, the 
sword and dagger, together with the sling, the bow, and the 
shield were the outfit of the warrior the world over. 

Among the Greeks the spear and javelin were the favorite 
weapons, and Homer's heroes all went to battle with heavy 
lances and sheaves of javelins in their hands. The archers 
and sling men were the rank and file of the Greek hosts. 
The latter occupied the rear ranks in battle, throwing their 
stones over the heads of their comrades. 

These slings were used, with variations, by all existent 
In some cases they were made of leather ; in others 
of woven stuff’; frequently of a combination of both. The 
Roman soldiers carried three : one in the hand, one twisted 
about the waist like a girdle, and the third twined around 
the head. 

It was from the proficiency of their inhabitants in the use 
of these weapons that the Balearic Islands gained their 
Old story has it that the Minorcan mothers put 
their children’s food on the top of a high pole and required 
them to knock it off with their slings or go hungry. 

Slings survived most contemporaneous engines of destruc- 
tion. As late as 1572, they were used by the Huguenots 
besieged in Saucerre to save their ammunition, and are said 
to have been effective at great distances ; on which account 
they were dubbed ‘‘ Saucerre harquebusses.”’ 

The Greek spear, which may be regarded as the national 
weapon, had a long, broad head, set in a heavy ashen staff. 
The shield was an enormous disk of hide or wood, com- 
monly covered with metal. Homer describes the shield of 
Achilles as reaching from his neck to his heels. That of 
Ajax was a substantial structure of seven tough bull hides, 
covered with plates of burnished brass. Agamemnon sported 
one sheathed with ten circular sheets of brass, set off with 
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twenty bosses of white metal. The weight of these de- | 
fenses was so enormous that once they fell the warrior was | 
commonly slain in laboring to raise them again ; and a blow 
of a stone, although of course it would not penetrate it, 
would ordinarily tumble shield and owner in the dust. 

In addition to serving as shelters for the warriors, they 
protected the archers, who, from the fact that they were 
compelled to use both hands to their weapons, were without 
defense. 

The Greek’s sword was short, gracefully shaped, and 
double-edged. His armor usually consisted of helmet, 
cuirass and greaves of bronze or pewter, frequently rich 
with sculpture and ornaments in the precious metals. The 
sword was not often brought into play. Greek commonly 
met Greek with the light javelin and the heavy spear. 

Like the Assyrians, the Greeks employed war chariots ; 
but the club, or mace, fastened to the wrist with a thong, 
which the former used with terrible effect, seems to have 
been unknown to them. Battleaxes were employed by one 
or two Asiatic nations, but to them, too, the Greeks seem to 
have been comparative strangers. 

The metal principally employed for arms at this period, 
was still bronze, although iron was abundant and now easily 
worked. The Greeks, especially, clung to bronze as some- 
thing opulent and venerable—a metal worthy the use of 
warriors and kings. Poor, prosaic iron did not make the 
show of the brighter alloy, but, like many another unpic- 
turesque thing of this world, was destined to carve a 
deeper and more enduring mark for its contemned self in 
the end. 

The Romans were the first to extensively use it, and it 
was the superiority of the Roman sword over their bronze 
blades and battleaxes which led to its substitution for the 
latter metal by the Gauls. The Gallic shields, ponderous 
frames of osier, leather and wood, with the head of a wild 
beast embossing the centre, were poor protection against the 
tempered blades of the Roman soldiery, while their own 
bronze weapons were as reeds against the armor of the in- 
vader. So, learning wisdom by the sad experience of fre- 
quent defeat, they at last came to fight the enemy with his 
own weapons to a better purpose. 

But the prince of weapons, the rifle of that remote past, 
was the bow. Almost the first effective arm man devised, it 
remains a favorite and extensively used one to-day. Except 
in some few sections of the globe, the day of the flint knife 
and the stone hatchet is past, but nomadic thousands still 
preserve their allegiance to the stout are and the twanging 
cord. It procures them food and raiment in tropical forests 
and among polar icebergs, and its messenger of death 
whistles over Tartar steppes and American prairies. Let us 
see what history has to say in its honor. 

Its origin we have already theorized on. The Grecks, 
however, ascribed its invention to Apollo, who presented it 
to the Cretans, who were the best archers in the republic, 
out of which fact the legend probably grew. Other le- 
gends make Perses, the son of Perseus, and Scythes, the 
offspring of Jupiter, and the founder of Scythia, the origi- 
nator. 

The Greek bows were of wood or bone, elaborately orna- 
mented with gold, silver and bronze, and strung with cords 
of horsehair or twisted hide. They were curved, almost 
like those used by the Seythians, which described a half 
circle, and in discharging his arrow the archer knelt, draw- 
ing the bowstring to his breast. Among the Asiaties, on the 
contrary, the bow was used standing, the cord being drawn 
to the cheek, as in later English and modern archery. 

There were no archers in Rome until the second Punic 
war, and even after that period most of the soldiers of that 
arm were foreigners. The legionaries themselves preferred | 
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the short shrift of their favorite sword to the long cord of 
the bow. 

The Asiatics, the Persians especially, were famous archers. 
The feast of the arrow, celebrated in Persia on October 13th, 
commemorates one of their legends of the bow. It is that 
of Arish, who sped a shaft from Demanend to the Oxus, 
nearly 600 miles (a flight which the poet Firdusi says occu- 
pied from sunrise to sunset), and so redeemed the land from 
the Scythian invader. 

Among the northern races, the bow was only used as a 
weapon of the chase. It was through them that it found its 
way to the land in which it was destined to reap its proudest 
honors-—England. 

Its first warlike use in that country, however, was in tho 
hands of an enemy, the Normans, who, at the battle of Hast- 
ings, were well supplied with archers, while the Saxons 
fought with ax and javelin and sword. Harold, the Saxon 
commander, who was killed in this fight, reecived his death- 
wound from an arrow. 

The Norman weapon was the crossbow, and with tho 
natural dislike for an enemy and his works the conquered 
Saxons set to work to invent a substitute for it. The result 
was the longbow, so famous in all English history. 

The longbow was as simple in structure as it was formid- 
able in character. It was a five foot long rod of yew, tough, 
very slightly bent, and laxly strung. ‘Two sorts of arrows 
were used with it. Long, light ones (tlre ell-long shafts), 
for hunting and competitive archery, and much heavier 
ones for war. 

The arrows, tied in a sheaf, were carried slung to the 
girdle. In battle the archer simply laid them on the ground, 
points outward, under his foot, and picked them up one by 
one as he required them. By this means the rapidity of his 
fire was very great, and a couple of hundred archers would 
keep up a constant shower of missiles in the face of an 
advancing enemy. 

From its very simplicity of shape the longbow could be 
sasily protected from the wet, and required little trouble to 
be maintained in order. 
ever. 


Not so with the crossbow, how- 


The arbalast or crossbow was about as clumsy a weapon 
as could possibly have been contrived. It was a short, very 
stiff and heavy bow, set across a massive and unwieldy 
stock, rendered additionally heavy by ornamental metal and 
iron work. The bow was so unyielding, indeed, that the string 
had to be drawn by machinery, a clumsy combination of 
levers and cords or iron grapples. 

The bow, from its size and shape could not be covered, 
and a Summer shower was frequently sufficient to stretch 
the string and render it temporarily useless. 

The missiles projected from the crossbow were carreaux 
or quarrels, pyramidal slugs of iron or steel, stones and 
short arrows. As may be imagined, these projectiles, at 
easy ranges, say within 150 ‘yards, inflicted frightful 
wounds. 

The arbalast was more accurate than the longbow, but its 
range was shorter, nevertheless, in the hands of trained cross- 
bowmen it was a deadly and an evil weapon. It formed the 
chief infantry arm on the continent, as the longbow formed 
the chief weapon of the foot-soldier in England. 

Exactly when the longbow came into common use in 
England is unknown, but it was a formidable weapon in the 
skilled hands of the Anglo-Saxon yeomen when, in 1139, the 
second Lateran Council, in a proclamation indorsed by Inno- 
cent III., denounced the crossbow and fo * "> 
“hateful to God and unfit to be employed among Christians,” 
on account of the barbarous hurt itdid. In defiance of this, 
however, Richard the Lion Hearted introduced its use into 
his armies, and his death by an arbalest shot at the siege of 


its use as 








Chaleur was popularly 
regarded as a Divine 
judgment. 


of the longbow is a 
glorious one. The battle 
of Cressy in 1346 was 
won for the English by 
it. Both French and 
English were strong in 
archers; the former 
having a force of 6,000 
Genoese crossbowmen 


storm which preceded 
the battle rendered their 





weapons useless. The 
incensed knights rode 
them down, in their 
rage; whereupon the 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN STONE KNIVES. 
; Genoese, resenting this 
impoliteness of their allies, turned upon them, and were of 
no little assistance to the English by the confusion their 
resistance created. 

Poictiers was another archer’s battle, and in 1402 the 
victory over the Scots at Hamelden was gained by the long- 
bowmen. At this*fight the knights never drew sword or 
couched lance. In fact, from some descriptions of the 
battle they seem to have been chiefly employed in picking 
the arrows out of the wounds which they made through the 
finest tempered mail. At Shrewsbury in 1403, where Hot- 
spur was killed, the longbow scored another triumph, as it 
did at Agincourt, fourteen years later. 

These are but sample fights. All through Eng- 
lish battle history, up to the time of the civil war, 
her archers held a rank only a trifle less proud 
than that of her lords themselves. 

The chicf argument in favor of the longbow 
over the arbalast was, that it carried further, 
sending its shaft as great a distance as 600 yards. 
There is a tradition of an attorney at Wigan who 
shot a mile in three flights. Under Henry VIII, 
no one over twenty years of age was allowed to 
shoot at a mark at less than eleven score yards ; 
and in 1795 the Turkish ambassador to England 
sent a shaft from a longbow into a mark at 480 
yards. 

Of course the 
effectiveness of 
the missile was 
impaired by 


such long 
ranges, but its 
force at more 


reasonable dis- 





tances was ter- 
rific. No mail 
except the 
heaviest plate armor could resist its penetrating 
force. 


> 
SLING USED BY PERUVIAN INDIANS. 


A hundred archers, shooting at a two-inch 
deal-board at a distance of 200 yards, in the 
presence of Edward VL., sent their shafts in many 
cases half through the plank. Some Welsh archers 
in an attack on a house in the Venta, shot through 
a four-finger thick oak door. 

Many curious yarns are spun by English ballad 
history of the skill and prowess of these Welsh 
archers. In some curious old historical docu- 
ments preserved in the Cardiff Museum, however, 


| authenticated 


The victorious record | 
said to have sent 
| 

an arrow clean 


with them, but a rain- | 


| 
| 
| 
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occur some better 


cases. In one 
fight a bowman is 


through the thigh 
of a mounted 
soldier with such 
force that it also 
penetrated his 





saddle, and mor- 

tlhe es led hi FLINT ARROW-HEADS FROM A MOUND AT 
ally wounded his CAHOKIA, ILL. 

horse. Another 


shot a cavalier through the thigh, the arrow entering the 
saddle. The man wheeled his horse, and received a similar 
shot from the same bow in the other leg ; being thus fairly 
nailed to his seat. 

For accuracy of aim at reasonable distances the long- 
bowmen were also famous. The legends of Robin Hood 
are legion, from that of his practice at the white-hazel 
wands, used by Scott in ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” through a volume of 
more or less wonderful feats. The bold robber of Sher- 
wood had a rival in William Cloudesly, the English Wil- 
liam Tell, who, before Edward IV., shot an apple from his 
child’s head at a hundred and twenty paces. 

The Danes, by-the-way, have a Tell, a gentleman of the 
name of Take, of whom the twelfth century historian, Saxo 
Grammaticus, tells the same story as made the mythical 
Swiss patriot famous. 

One reason of the English prowess with the longbow 


| was the careful practice of it enjoined by law. Most of the 





medizval English kings favored the weapon particularly, 





WHEEL CROSSBOW, OR ARBALAST. 
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ATTACKING A FORTIFIED CITY IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 


reign of Edward ILI. was its glory-time. Among some | strictly, and imposed a penalty of £10 on any one keeping 
curious relics of that day are a couple of proclamations of | a crossbow in his house. Then the fletchers or arrow- 
the king on the subject of archery. In one he calls on the | makers, the stringers and the arrow-head makers, com- 
sheriff of each county to furnish 500 white bows and their | plained that the noble art of archery was falling into disuse, 
complement of arrows for use in the French wars. In‘ to their no small mental and pecuniary vexation, and 
the other he complains that these Parliament dictated again. 
Officials have permitted sundry : This time it commanded reg- 
trivial and silly games and j ular and constant practice with 
merry-makings to interfere with the bow. All householders were 
the Sunday practice of archery, ordered to keep a bow and 
and commands reform. arrows in the house, and parents 
Henry VII. prohibited the use and guardians were required to 
of the crossbow, but with true have every man child over seven 
kingly contempt for the vulgar years of age instructed in 
restrictions of his own laws, used archery. 
an arbalest for sport himself. As a consequence, the longbow 
Henry VIII. was another friend took a fresh leap into popular 
of the longbow. He confirmed use, and recovered so much of 
his predecessor’s decree against its old-time reputation that, in 
the crossbow, with many ampli- 1572, in Queen Elizabeth’s treaty 
fications. SWORD ANP EFELMET FROM POMPEII, with Charles VIL of France, that 


and made it the strong right arm of their armies. The | The statute forbade the use of crossbows and hand-guns 
| 
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monarch specially dwelt on a promise of 6,000 archers for | 


service in his wars. 

The last statute in favor of the bow was enacted in 1633, 
by Charle- I., but the troublous times which ushered that 
pleasant, evil, amiable, worthless king to his appropriate 
end prevented any extended enforcement of it. Atany rate 


the bow was as dead, for civilized warfare at least, as the | 


doomed Stuart soon was to be. Another and a mightier 
medium of murder had flashed and thundered its way to 
the fore. 

sefore the longbow fades into the pungent vapor of the 
musket, however, let us note a few more not uninteresting 
facts in its history. The year 1627 was the last in which 
the bow was used in European warfare. The scene was the 
Isle de R¢, where the Huguenots were besieged by Richelieu. 
The last improvement attempted in it was later, however, in 
the time of Charles I., when a combined crossbow and 
pike was tested in the presence of the king. 

In 1571 the Turks had lost the battle of Lepanto because 
they relied too much on their archery ; whether it was one 
of their barbs crippled poor Cervantes history fails to say. 
The Osmanli, however, clung to the weapon—in whose use 
they were no tyros either, as witness the perform.nce of 
their Ambassador more than twocenturies later—for many a 
long year more. 

Of course a long array of other implements of injury and 
destruction contended with the arbalest and the longbow 
for the blood-nourished chaplets of victory. From the 
Frankish dagger, whose two grooves were filled with subtle 
nud maddening poison, up to the man-high battle-sword of 
the Plantagenet knights, was found no lack of assistant 
engines, 

Crushing maces, bristling with spikes of steel, flails 
whose hinged joints were armed with hoops and spikes of 
razor-like fineness ; axes, heavier than those used in the 
bloody work of our latter-day abattoirs; scythes, ground to 
an edge that one might shave by, all cut their swath through 
the desperate fights of the times ; mashing, crushing, dis- 
membering and butchering as no one now would dare 
butcher a dog. 

There were almost numberless modifications and combi- 
nations of the axe and lance : such as halberds, guisarms, 
partisans, fanchards, marteaux, corseques and kindred 
instruments. The very lances, from the light, keen-pointed 
weapons of Greece and Rome, had become equally ponderous 
and brutal. 

The only actually handy weapons of those Middle Ages 
which Doré’s genius so magnificently scourges were the 
miscricordes, the pitying daggers with which the foot, sol- 


quarrel, but the master rode soundly in his case of steel. 
How many of those ancient warriors could show the honor- 
able wounds of any fighting general of to-day, from one- 
armed Nelson down to one-legged Santa Anna ? 

The fact of the matter is, that the heroism of the modern 


| soldier, who goes open-chested into battle, was as little known 


as was the honor of the modern gentleman among the rob- 
bing, murdering old lords, who kept faith only when it 
suited them, honored women as a Frenchman honors a 


| nymph du pave, and have come down to modern hero-wor 
| ship in ahalo of plundered gold which, fortunately for jus 





diers prized an entrance through the armor-joints of over- | 


thrown knights and gave them their quietus. In some 
cases even these could not do their work until the recum- 
bent cavaliers had their shells broken with their own battle- 
axes, as if they had been so many colossal lobsters. 

Small arms, in fact, were no longer small arms. The 
weapons of the infant troglodyte had become the colossal 
members of the giant. 

In order to oppose them, men built themselves up with 
pads and walls of wool and leather and iron until they 
became clanking castles, only capable of anything like 
decent motion at the expense of an overweighted horse. If 
once this poor brute succumbed and fell, his rider was as 
helpless in his sheathing as any Bahama turtle, back-turned 
and pawing impatiently in the air. 

It is a characteristic of the warfare of these “good old 
times ” that people who made fighting a trade as a rule took 
good care to fight in safety. The small fry might perish 
miseratly, or be sliced to pieces by so-called surgeons in 
their search for a broken-off arrow-head or a bone-bursting 


tice, does not quite blot out the writhings of racked Jews, 
the gaping, blood-spouting wounds of tortured peasants, 
the smoke of towns and villages given over to sack and 
sword for the feud of two drunken nobles, and the wails of 
women praying without auswer for death as a salvation from 
a thousandfold worse end. 

But, for further particulars in this direction, consult any 
old chronicle, from that of Froissart, with its complaceiit 
minutiz of blood, bad faith, cruelty, theft, and other manner 
of lordly brutality, down. This is a survey of the history of 
small arms, not of the wrong they have wrought. The 
paper mills and ink shops of the world could not furnish 
means for doing that subject justice. 

The first firearms were cannon, primitive shapes of metil 
formed of strips bound together with iron bands like casks. 
The first small firearms were literally dwarf cannon, lashed 
to stout wooden handles and carried by men. 

They were variously named, according to differences of 
shape and size. Thus, the first portable firearm of which a 
picture exists was the bombard, which is represented in a 
French translation of Quintius Curtius, dating from 1468. 
The first mention of a firearm in writing dates from 1397, 
when a sclopas (whence the Spanish escopette, carabine), is 
included in an inventory of arms made at Bologna. 

Hand-cannon, which were undoubtedly the first portable 
firearms, were simple tubes of iron, some three feet long, 
lashed by their trunnions to stout handles. Hand-guns 
were similar in character, but with longer and lighter 
barrels, 

These early guns were either discharged from a rest or 
from the hand, the staff or handle being supported under 
the gunner’s arm while he touched the piece off with a live 
coal. History has preserved no record of the sensation of 
the mediwval marksman, so no comparison between his 
weapon and an ordinarily exuberant and nimble - heeled 
Kentucky mule can be justly instituted. 

Hand-guns ‘‘ came in” somewhere in the obscurity of the 
fourteenth century. They were known in Italy as early as 
1397, which is more than can be said of the name of their 
inventor. At the end of the century, however, considerable 
bodies of men were armed with them; one account of the 
battle of Morat asserting that the Swiss soldiers carried not 
less than 6,000 of the new contrivances. 

The caliver, sclopas, or whatever else it was or may be 
called, was first regularly employed, with the indorsement 
of history, at the siege of Arras in 1414, In 1471, when 
Edward TV, landed in England on his campaign against 
Warwick for the recovery of his crown, he brought the first 
hand-gunners with him, in the shape of 300 Flemings tln 
armed. The Battle of Barnet, in which the restless life o! 
the king-maker ended, was the first fought on English soil in 
which the sound of musketry was heard. Cannon, however, 
had been used by the English as early as the Battle of 
Cressy, more than a century before. 

At the end of the fifteenth century, a Vienna armorer 
named Gaspard Zollner, invented the first rifle. It was a 
simple barrel, with grooves parallel with the length of the 


| tube, and was made for the purpose of ameliorating the 
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Tt was 
first tested at target practice in Vienna in 1498. 

Spiral channeling, it is claimed, was first suggested by a 
gunmaker of Nuremburg named Koster, who died about 
1630. As a law of the Canton of Berne, promulgated in 
1563, prohibiting the spiral channeling of guns on account 
of the discord their superiority caused is in existence, the 
inference is that Herr Koster mnst have commenced sug- 
gesting at a very green and callow age, or lived until a very 
dried and withered one. 

At any rate the rifle did not come into anything like 
common use. One finds it scattering through the history of 

mall-arms until the present century, but anything like 
extended adoption of it previous to this latter time is not on 
record, 

The first notable improvement in the hand-gun was the 
arquebus, which was the invention of a Spaniard at the 
beginning of the reign of Francis I. (1515-1547). 

The early arquebus had a longer and less bulky barrel 
than any of the then existing hand-guns, but the stock and 
shaft on which it was mounted were still so eumbrous that a 
rest was necessary. ‘This rest was so shaped and armed that 
it could be used as a pike, and gained the name of the 
“ schweine feder,” or hog’s bristle. 

The first arquebusiers carried a coil of rope saturated with 
saltpetre in their hands for a match. Their other accoutre- 
ments, such as a flask of gunpowder, a bag of balls and a 
case of fine powder for priming, dangled from their belts. 
Later, the match was carried in a little perforated iron 
cylinder, and in wet weather sheltered in their hats. 

hen the serpent was invented. 

This was a simple S-shaped piece of iron, with a beak in 
which the fuse was gripped. It was hinged to the piece in 
the middle, and by pulling back the lower end the match 
was brought down on the priming, which was in a pan at 
the side of the barrel. A later improvement was a spring 
which caused the serpent to resume its original position 
when the pressure was removed from it. 

Thus the order of firing with an arquebusier was, throw 
back the pan-cover, look to your priming, adjust your 
match, blow it into flame and pull your trigger. Note this, 


SE 
ye marksmen for whom even the breech-loader is now too 
slow, and who crave for magazine rifles and steam guns, 

The serpent with the spring attachment was the first ap- 
proach to a gunlock without exactly being one. It is buta 
few years since it was abandoned in some benighted quar- 
ters of the globe, as witness the Chinese war, when many of 
the Celestial warriors were armed with this specics of 
weapon, a number of specimens of which were captured at 
the famous storming of the Peiho forts in 1860. 

An improvement on the accoutrements of the arquebusier 
was instituted later, in the bandolier, a broad leather belt 
slung from shoulder to hip, to which were hung an array of 
little cylinders, each containing a charge for his piece. 
There are not a few instances on record of a careless arque- 
busier being blown up by his own magazine. 

Tn addition to the arm from which he took his name, the 
arquebusier carried a sword and dagger. He seems to have 
been an important personag® in his day, being allowed better 
pay and quarters, and in many cases a servant to carry his 
gun. This latter practice was kept up, or rather observed, 
by the old Boucaniers of Hispaniola, whose gun-carriers, or 
apprentices, graduated into the daring rovers who almost 
scourged Spanish commerce from the seas. 

The musket was the next invention, also a Spanish one. 
It was heavier than the arquebus, and carried a charge 
double the size. There was also the petronel, shorter and 
thicker, contrived for the use of horsemen, and fired resting 
azainst the breast, whence its name, poitrional, 





In 1517 the Germans came to the smoky surface of war 
again, with the first absolutely mechanical method of dis- 
charging a piece. This was the wheellock. 

In the wheellock, the match was superseded by a piece 
of flint, fixed against a disk of steel with fluted edges, which 
was made to revolve by a mechanism like the mainspring of 
a clock, wound up as that is, by a key. The flint was + 
placed that the sparks struck from it by the rapid revo! 
tion of the wheel, stood a reasonable chance of reachiny 
the tinder-pan, when, if the priming was dry, the gun 
went off. 

The wheellock shortly came to be applied to the arque- 
bus and musket, and at last was covered in the stock itself. 
It brought about another invention, too—the pistol. 

The pistol gained its name from Pistoga, in Etruria, where 
the first were manufactured before 1544. It was very short 
of barrel, and very massive of stock, with a handle which 
dropped at right angles to the body of the piece, and termi- 
nated in a ponderous knob. It was first used, and eflectu- 
ally too, by the German mercenary reiters, or cavalry. 

In the Tower Museum at London is a matchlock revolver 
bearing date 1550. In 1580 a carabine revolver was in- 
vented, but burst at trial. In 1607 the German horse 
soldiers were armed with donble-barreled wheellock pistols 
and Gustavus Adolphus introduced pistols into the Swedish 
army. 

Breech-loaders were also by no means uncommon. In 
the museum at Malta are a number of breech-loaders with 
rifled barrels, which were captured at the siege of that place 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. They are plain 
tubes, somewhat larger and heavier than the rifles of to-day, 
channeled in straight grooves and cut at the breech so that 
the after part can be thrown open. They were discharged 
by the application of a match to the vent. At atrial made 
some years ago these curious relics were found to deliver 
fire with admirable precision at a distance of 300 yards. 

Side by side with them in the museum are some souve- 
nirs of the Turkish siege of Malta. They are cannon of 
finger-thick cord, tightly coiled and very heavily tarred. 
No metal or wood whatever is used in their construction. 
Along with them one is shown the nine pound stone balls 
which poured their way into Malta from the muzzles of the 
hempen columbiads. 

But to return to lighter metal than this rope artillery. 
Wooden arrows, steel quarrels, stones, and in short any- 
thing that would cause a wound and could be utilized were 
at first used in the ancient guns, but by the end of the 
sixteenth century bullets had become the common missile. 

During this century muskets with whecllocks were intro- 
duced into all the continental armies, and, with pikes, formed 
the armament of all foot-soldiers. In his treatise on the 
musket, General Franklin says : 

“The proportion of muskets to pikes was about three to 
one. The musket at that period bore the’same relation to 
the infantry that the fieldpicce does in armies of the present 
day. It was a good attacking weapon, but in close quarters 
the brunt of the action was borne by the pikemen, for the 
musketeers had as much as they could do to take care of 
their unwicldy weapons.” 

In 1594 the invention of the grenade, a light shell to be 
thrown from the hand, gave rise to the name grenadier. 
Dragoons gained theirs from the dragon, a fire spitting 
blunderbuss, as later the fusileers obtained theirs from the 
French term fusil, which is literally the steel against which 
the flint is struck. 

Modifications and improvements in 
constant. The wheellock was followed by the snaphaunce. 
In this a straight piece of furrowed steol was used instead 
of the disk. The steel was brought to bear on this and a 


firearms were now 
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AUSTRALIAN SAVAGES THROWING THE BOOMERANG. 


sudden movement of the steel by a spring evoked the spark. 
The snaphaunce was introduced into England in Elizabeth’s 
time, but first came into considerable use during the civil 
wars. A lock of the same construction is in use among the 
Arabs to-day. 

About 1630 another Spanish inventor marked the first 
great change in the history of small firearms. J’rom wheel- 
lock and snaphaunce he developed the flintlock. 

It was first adopted by the French, and was not intro- 
duced into England until 1690. It was precisely the same 
mechanism as is familiar to us all from the weapons of Con- 
tinental days, the guns in whose smoke American Liberty 
was born. 

Notable improvements were now made in the musket. 
The stock was lightened and better-shaped. Sights were 
invented and the old miscellaneous method of carrying 
ammunition was done away with by the invention of cart- 
ridges and the introduction of cartridge-boxes. 

Bayonets, so named from Bayonne, where they were 
originally manufactured as early as 1640, were at first 
simple wooden-handled daggers, to be thrust ‘into the 
muzzle of the gun when circumstances rendered it impos- 
sible or disadvantageous to reload it. They first found a 
place among the weapons of the French army in 1671. 

In 1693 the present form of bayonet was first used at the 
battle of Marsaglia, under Marshal Carnal. In the two vic- 
tories of Spires in 1703 and Calcinata in 1705, it effectually 








was 





bored its way into military favor. 
Already in 1703, however, the use 
of the pike had been abandoned 
for it in the French army at the 
instigation of Marshal Vauban. 

Iron ramrods were substituted 
for wooden ones by the father of 
Frederick the Great. The result 
was a long jump in the efficiency 
of the musket. With the old 
wooden ramrod, clumsy and easily 
broken, the loading of a gun was 
a laborious task, and the fire slow; 
with the iron one, rapidity and ease 
were secured. It was to the wars 
of those days what the movable 
breech has been to those of our 
own. 

The rifle had come into gradual 
use with the improvement of small- 
arms, but the difficulty experienced 
in loading it was always a bar to 
its general adoption, and it 
remained the weapon of special corps of sharpshooters. 
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| Some companies of riflemen were organized by the Land- 


grave of Hesse for the Thirty Years’ War, and in 1674 the 
Elector of Brandenburg salted his infantry regiments with 
a few sharpshooters. The first efficiently rifled cannon wera 
cast about this time, one piece in the Berlin museum bear- 
ing the date 1664. 

Although there was a company or so of riflemen in the 


| French service in 1689, the commencement of the Revolution 


in that country found the army without any but smooth-bors 
weapons, and it 
not until 
1792 that they 
were reintro- 
duced, only to 
be abandoned 
again, until,un- 
der Napoleon 
IL, they were 
very little used 
indeed. The 
greatest soldier 
of his time en- 
tertained a poor 
opinion of what 
experience has 
proved to pe 
the greatest of 
small-arms. 
England did 
not adopt the 
rifle as a mili- 
tary arm until 
1794, more than 
a century after 
it had been in- 
troduced into 
the Prussian 
army, although 
in 1680 the 
life-guard of 
Charles IL. had 
been partially 
provided with 
rifled carabines. 
Thus Britain’s 





SOUTH AMERICAN SAVAGES USING THB 
BLOW-GUN. 
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JAVANESE WEAPONS OF WAR, 


battles during our 
war of Independ- 
ence were fought 
with ‘‘ Brown Bess,” 
that famous, pon- 
derous old _ piece, 
with its forty-two- 
inch barrel, its 
ounce - and - a-half 
ball and its general 
irresponsibility of 
aim, which still had 
won so many vic- 
tories when Mazl- 
borough went to 
war. 

The military rifle 
of that day was a 
queer creature by 
contrast with tho 
magnificent weapon 
of our time. In 
1800, five battalions 
of the Rifle Brigade 
in the British ser- 
vice were armed 
with rifles of ten 
and a half pounds 
weight, including 
the sword-bayonet. 
These weapons had 
only a two-and-a- 
half-foot barrel, 
were rifled in seven 
grooves, and sighted 
for distances of be- 
tween 100 and 200 
yards, 

The balls had to 
be driven home with 
mallets; and Wel- 
lington, in his Pen- 
insular campaigns, 
had his riflemen 
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ROMAN SWORDS AND DAGGERS FOUND IN ENGLAND. 





CHASE, 


provided with bul- 
lets of different 
sizes, the smaller 
ones being for quick 
firing. As regards 
the range of the 
pieces, the manu- 
facturer stated that 
200 yards was the 
greatest distance at 
which they could be 
fired with accuracy, 
although “ good 
results might be ob- 
tained, when the 
wind was calm, at 
300 yards, and he 
had frequently fired 
them at 400 and 500 
yards, sometimes 
striking the target.”’ 
What a fairy tale o 
report of a Creed- 
moor or Wimbledon 
match would be to 
this dead-and-gone 
gunmaker. 

In 1807 a Scotch 
clergyman, the Rev. 
Alexander Forsyth, 
obtained a patent 
for a new system of 
priming, by means 
of a composition of 
sulphate of potash, 
charcoal and sul- 
phur, applied to a 
percussion cap. This 
was found to cor 
rode the nipple, and 
a combination of 
chlorate of potash, 
fulminate of mer- 
cury and ground 
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1.— THE PRUSSIAN NEEDLE-GUN,. 


Fic 


glass was substituted. The value of the new invention was 
not publicly tested until 1834, when it was found that out 
of 6,000 rounds it gave but six mis-ftres, while the flintlock 
scored 922. This tremendous defeat sealed the fate of the 
latter at once. 

The percussion-lock musket held its own until 1855. It 
was adopted into our army in 1842, but General Scott ob- 
jected to its use in the Mexican War on the ground that its 
efficiency had not been sufficiently tested. Accordingly we 
fought the Greasers with their own weapons, although there 

vere enough guns of the improved pattern in our arsenals 
to arm our troops twice over. 

But the percussion-lock has virtually gone the way of its 
predecessors, and its entire extinction is only a matter of 
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FIG. 4,.— THE SNIDER BREECH-' OADING RIFLE 


CARTKIDUE, 


UlEN TO RECEIVE 


liable to accidents irreparable in the hands of the common 
soldier, that it was soon thrown aside. 

On its model, however, a gunsmith named Dreyse, who 
worked in Pauly’s shop, constructed the now famous needle- 
gun, patented in 1836, of which General Franklin says: 
“Tt was the parent of all breech-loaders which close the 
breech with a bolt.” 

Ten years before, Lieutenant Delvigne had invented the 
| rifle which bears his name, and which was adopted by 
| France in 1842, in which year, by-the-by, that nation 

















2.— CHASSEIOT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE—SECTION OF 
KRREECH-ACTION, 


FIG. 
time. Like ‘‘ Brown Bess” and the smooth-bore, as a mil- 
itary arm it has done its work—gallant work, too—and re- 
tired respectably into the limbo of museums and history. 
The rifle is the weapon of the present and the future. 

The improvement of the rifle may be said to date from 
France. Napoleon I., as has been remarked, put little faith 
in grooved guns, at least as they existed in his time ; but he 
possessed unbounded belief in the possibility of improving 
the smooth-bore, and commissioned Colonel Pauly to the 
duty of sustaining his belief. The result was the Pauly 
gun, patented in Paris in 1812. 

The Pauly was a breech-loading smoothbore, whose car- 
tridge was provided with its own means of explosion. 


FIG. 5.— MARTINI-HENRY BREECH-LOADER—READY TO FIRE. 


established the first school of practice for the education of 
sharpshooters, out of which the present multitude of rifle- 
clubs has grown. 

The Delvigne Rifle, in a measure, obviated the old difficulty 
in loading a channeled piece. The chamber in this rifle 
was smaller than the bore, and the ball was expanded by 
blows of a heavy ramrod or a mallet. The piece fouled at 
the breech very quickly, and to remedy this Colonel Thou- 
venin devised the tige. 

This was a steel pillar or rod, set in the base of the bore. 
About this the powder was distributed, and it collected the 
residuum of the discharge, leaving the barrel of the piece 
comparatively clean. 





Its mechanism was, however, so complicated, and it was so | 





F1G. 3.— SPENCER MAGAZINE-GUN. 


Still, even with Delvigne’s small chamber and Thouvenin’s 





FIG, 6,—REMINGTON RRFEECH-LOADER 
KLCEIVE CARTRIDGE. 


PREFCH-ACTION OTEN TO 
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the rifle, al- 
though much more 
satisfactory than 
the  smoothbore, 
still lacked an es- 
sential something. 
The expanding of 
the ball was too 
difficult and com- 
plicated an opera- 
tion. This diffi- 
culty was solved by 
the now world-fam- 
ous ball invented by 
Captain Minié in 
1819. 

This bullet was of 
a conical form, with 
a cavity in the base 
filled with a tin 
thimble. This cay- 
ity, of course, made 
the walls of the 
base thin. Conse- 
quently, upon the 
discharge of the weapon, the powder-gases, forcing the thim- 
ble deeper into the body of the projectile, pressed the sides 
of the bullet out into the grooves of the rifling. In plain 
terms, instead of being expanded before firing, the ball was 
expanded by the action of firing itself. 

In 1850, the rifled musket constructed for these balls 
was received into the French service, and by 1855 it had 
entirely superseded the smoothbore. The Springfield rifle 

yas adopted by the United States in that year. 

In 1849 the Prussian Government had already decided in 
favor of the Dreyse needle-gun. Its subsequent successful 
use in the Schleswig, Holstein and Austrian campaigns, 
and especially the crushing defeat it inflicted on the muzzle- 
loaders of the Austrians at Satiowa, recommended the uni- 
versal introduction of breech-loaders. 

But to go into any detailed description of the changes 
that followed would require a volume. The names of in- 
ventors and improvers is legion, and their work in models 
alone would fill an arsenal. Besides, our history of small 
arms is not yet concluded, not even in its condensed 
form. 

In the first place, it must not be supposed that the Del- 
vigne and Minié balls were the first attempts at that class 
of projectile. As 
far back as 1780, a 
M. Turpin experi- 
mented in that di- 
rection at Metz, 
and in 1815 the 
Prussians tried their 
hands at elongated 


FIG. 7.—VOLCANIC REPEATING RIFLE—PLACING THE CARTRIDGE IN THE BARREL 


projectiles. The 
experiments were 
practically unsuc- 





cessful, but their 
failure pointed the 
way to ultimate 
success; as the ab- 
surdly rude breech- 
loaders of the past 
led up to the per- 
fection of the mod- 
ern arm. 

With 


the intro- 
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REPEATING RIFLE—READY TO FIRE. 


duction of breech- 
loading guns, came 
the necessity of fit- 
ting them with spe- 
cial cartridges. Aft 
first the percussion- 
¢eap and paper-car- 
tridges were tried, 


followed by com- 
bustible paper-car- 
tridges, both with 


equal ill success, 
Then a non-com- 
bustible pasteboard 
shell, with a head 
of metal, was tried, 
discarded finally, by 
us, at least, for the 
metallic first 
used in the May-~ 
nard rifle. 

A list of the rifles 
now in use by the 
principal powers 
may not be uninter- 
Our own army rifle is the Springfield, while the 
navy and national guard use the Remington as the stand- 
ardarm. ‘This latter rifle is the standard, also, of Egypt, 
Spain, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, the South and Central 
American Republics and China, while it is partially in use 
in France. 

The French, however, are now rapidly arming with an 
improvement on the great rival of the needle-gun—the Chas- 
sepot—while Prussia uses the Mauser, an improvement on 
the Dreyse needle-gun. Russia is fighting among the Bal- 
kans with the Karl, a gun on the needle system, and Turkey 
is opposing her with the Martini. This latter has been 
adopted by Great Britain. In all cases the arms are being, 
or have been, adapted for the use of the metallic cartridges. 

In view of the prominent share American inventive genius 
has borne in the development of arms, both great and small, 
an article like this would be incomplete without some spe- 
cial history, soever brief, on the subject. The oldest gun of 
native manufacture now in existence, so far as is known, is 
the old repeating musket manufactured by one ingenious 
“Mr. Pim, of Boston,” over a century and a half ago, which, 
vide the old chronicle, discharged ‘‘eleven balls in the space 
of two minutes, each of which went through a double door 
at fifty yards dis- 
tance.” 

This is an excep- 
tional weapon, 
though. The first 
fire-arms used in 
the present United 
States were all of 
English manufac- 
ture. 
succeeded, after the 
alliance with France, 
by French guns, 
and at the end of 
the Revolution the 
Continentals were 
chiefly armed with 
these: 

The Springfield 
gun factory, the 
first in the country. 


case, 


esting. 


These were 
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DAMASCENE SWORDS AND DAGGERS. 


was established in 1795, where all the early muskets were 
made after the French model. Down to 1865, when the 

















LONG SWORD USED BY THE 
CRUSADERS. 


inches long, which was thrown up by a trigger in the stock 
exposing the bore, and which formed the chamber into 


wnanufacture of muzzle-loaders was stopped, 1,517,464 guns | which the cartridge was inserted. The piece was made to 


had been turned out of this establishment alone. 


| use both flint and percussion-locks, 





MAMELUKE SWORD. 


John H. Hall, somewhere about 1811, gained the distine- 
fion of inventing tue first American breech-loader. It was 
2 simple and, for the time, very efficient arm. The movable 
breech consisted of a hinged section of the barrel about five 
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AMELUKB BATTLE-AXE. 


After an elaborate trial the Hall breech-loader was ap- 
proved, and a large number were made at Harper’s Ferry 
Arsenal. Carbines of the same pattern were used by our 
cavalry up to the time of the Mexican War. The Hall gun 
was the first breech-loader successfully introduced ixto 
military service. 

The war of the Rebellion naturally gave a tremendous 
impetus to the invention of arms of all sorts, The Sharp, 
Spencer and Henry, or as it is now called, Winchester 


models of rifles all date from that period, together with a 


THE DJOUKAN, A MAMELUKE WEAPON FOR BREAKING COATS OF MAIL. 
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MAMELUKE MACE, 


host of others. The Spencer was the first of the magazine 
guns, and was successfully used by the Union cavalry. 
Since the inauguration of our rifle contests at Creedmoor 
the American breech-loader has stepped into the first rank 
of rifled arms. Its superiority over the muzzle-loading rifle 
in use by the English, was undoubtedly one great cause of 
our victories in the international contests. The English 
riflemen themselves seem to admit this, for the leading ones 





ARBALAST OR CROSS-BOW, ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


have all provided themselves with weapons of the same 
pattern as those used by their American rivals, 

The gun of the future, however, according to all arms 
men, is the magazine rifle, in which a nmber of charges 
can be carried for rapid, automatic, consecutive firing. As 
an efficient weapon in war, the magazine gun, provided it 
can be constructed on some simple principle which will 
admit of its being easily kept in order, will undoubtedly be 








Paris in 1830. During that same year the Colt revolver was 
created. 

It was patented in 1836, and rapidly came into general 
use. Down to 1857, when the patent expired, the inventor's 
improvements were constant and great. Some idea of its 
success may by obtained from the fact that in the ten years 
preceding 1865, 550,000 Colt’s revolvers were sold, As soon 
as the patent died the work of revolver-making was com- 
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BATTLEAX, MACE AND SWORD, ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


menced by all the great gunmakers, and the rivalry thas 
naturally ensued resulted in the development of a weapon 
whose effectiveness is comparatively as great at the present 
time as that of the rifle. 

The accompanying diagrams show the mechanism of the 
breech-action in the principal breech-loaders now in use. 

Figure 1 is the Prussian needle-gun in its original form. 
This weapon was a breech-loader on what is termed the 














V-HEELLOCK GUN OF THE SEVENTEENTO CENTURY. 


n success. But for range-firing it will not be likely to 
supersede the simple breech-loader, carrying as it does, a 
much lighter ball, and being sighted necessarily for a much 
more restricted range. 

There are two distinctly American weapons which have 
not yet been alluded to—the revolver and the Bowie knife. 
The latter is too well known to need especial comment. It 
was the invention of Colonel 
Bowie, who created in it a 
more efficient weapon than 





REVOLVING GUN OF LOUIS XV,’S TIME. 


slide principle. The breech-block moved backward and fore 
ward in a groove ; the block contained the needle, which 
was held back by a catch, and on pulling the trigger it was 
released, and, penetrating the base of the cartridge, ignited 
the fulminate at the base of the bullet. 

This rifle, which suddenly became the most celebrated 
arm in the world, was perhaps the worst. The action of 
the breech was slow, and 
the needle easily got bent or 
broken, in which case the 





the dirk in use in his time, 
and one which has become 
the favorite side-arm of the 
Southwest. 

The revolver, however, is 
worth a few notes. The 
first percussion lock pistol 
Was patented by Delvigne in 





SPANISH WHEEL PISTOL, SEVENTRENTH CENTURY—TINDER-BOX 
IN buna OF PISTOL. 


arm was useless until a new 
needle could be supplied. 
The gas was not effectu- 
ally stopped from coming 
out of the breech, every- 
thing depending on the 
exact fit of the block into 
the barrel, and even if this 
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fit was perfect, every time it was used it tended to deter- 
iorate. This so often happened that the soldier was 
frequently, owing to the escape of gas, compelled to fire 
from his hip. 

The ammunition was very rude. The bullet was egg- 
shaped, and embedded in a wad of papier maché, which took 
the rifling, the bullet itself never touching the barrel ; the 
base of the wad contained the fulminate. When the rifle 

yas fired, the needle had to penetrate the powder and strike 
against the fulminate, the charge being thus ignited in the 
front. The Mauser rifle, which has replaced the original 
needle-gun as the German military arm, uses the metallic 
cartridge. 

The Chassepot rifle, figure 2, is the invention of M. A. A. 
Chassepot, who was a viewer in the arms factory in Paris, 
The Chassepot is simply an improvement on the needle-gun, 
and the chief improvement consists in the closing of the 
breech by a disk of india-rubber. This disk is composed of 
thin layers, the two outer ones being hard, the centre being 
soft and elastic. This disk, aa, is attached to the front of 
the breech-lock, and is held between the breech-lock and a 
flange on the needle-case. When the explosion takes place, 
the flange of the needle-case is driven back on the india- 
rubber disk, causing it to expand laterally, and so hermeti- 
cally closes the breech. 

The sketch shows the rifle just as it has been discharged, 
the needle, x, having been forced forward into the base of 
the cartridge, and having exploded it. 


In loading the arm, the finger-piece, h, is drawn back ; | 


the action of this is to compress the spiral spring wound 
round the rod, 7, and so draw back the needle, x, within the 
The breech-bolt is then turned from 
The breech-bolt, 
which slides over the spiral spring, is then drawn back, and 
the needle-case withdrawn from the breech ; this allows the 
cartridge to be inserted. The reverse operation closes the 
breech, and the arm is then ready to be discharged. This 
is effected by pressing the trigger, which, by its action on 
the lever, i, releases the spring ; the needle plunges forward 
and the arm is discharged. One of the most ingenious por- 
tions of the arm is the action of the screw or pin, p. This 
fits into a slot in the breech-block. There are two such 
slots, the firing-slot and the safety-slot. When the breech- 
block is turned so that the screw fits into the safety-slot, the 
arm is locked ; in fact, this corresponds with a half-cock. 


sheath or needle-case. 
right to left, so as to open the breech. 











The arm can only be discharged when the firing-slot is | 


opposite the screw, p. The weak points of this arm are un- 
doubtedly the spiral spring and the india-rubber disk. The 
former, however, all breech loading arms work with ; the 
latter, practice has shown to be much more eflective, and 


less liable to destruction from wear and tear, than would be | 


supposed. Each French soldier carries a little tin case con- 
taining a spiral spring, two needles and an india-rubber 
disk. 

The Spencer repeating rifle, figure 3, 
gun,” and was used during our civil war as a cavalry arm. 
It gave a more rapid fire than any other rifle then in use. 
The cartridges are contained in a long tube, which is 
inserted into the plate at the heel of the butt. The cart- 
ridges are pressed forward by a spring into their place. 
The action of the lever, a, throws out the ecartridge-case 
that has been used, and allows one of the cartritlees to be 
pushed forward by the spring, }, into its place. 

This rifle fires very quickly, but it has many disadvan- 
tages. It is complicated, apt to get out of order, and the 
action which closes the breech sometimes fails, in which 
case the tube containing the cartridges is driven backward 
into the shoulder of the person using the weapon. 

The Snider rifle, figure 5, was the first breech-loader 


is a “magazine 





adopted for the use of the British army. In this system 
the breech-block revolves about an axis parallel to the axis 
of the bore, and at its right; a is the breech-block, which 
hinges on the side-pin, 5, and is kept in its position by a 
small spring stud ; c is an arm which, when the breech-block 
is drawn back, catches the base of the empty cartridge. 
case, and withdraws it. The breech is opened by a thumb- 
plate, d. The small stud, e, is driven into the base of the 
block when it is closed. The ignition is effected by the 
hammer striking against the plunger contained in the nip- 
ple, which is thus driven forward on the cap in the base of 
the cartridge. 

This rifle is very simple and effective and has worked 
well in all climates, having been tested in New Zealand, 
Abyssinia, India and Canada. But it has some great faults, 
The chiief of these is, that its security depends almost 
entirely on the cartridge. If the ammunition be good, it is 
safe ; thus it is the exact reverse of the needle gun, which 
depends entirely upon the accurate fitting of the breech. 
It is quite evident that both the breech and the cartridge 
should fulfil their share of the duty. This is accomplished 
in the Martini-Henry, the Remington, the Springfield, and 
several other new pattern breech-loaders, 

The Martini-Henry rifle, figure 5, is a combination of 
the Martini breech-action with the Henry rifling. The dia- 
gram shows the gun ready to fire. 

The tumbler, /, here keeps back the striker, g ; when the 
trigger is pulled, the tumbler-rest, , is moved forward, the 
tumbler is released, and the striker acting on the cartridge, 
the rifle is discharged. It will be seen that this rifle has no 
half-cock, the act of closing the breech cocks it. Thisistoa 
certain extent a disadvantage, but it is partially obviated by 
a locking-plate, J, which shuts into a groove in the tumbler 
rest, and prevents the piece going off until it is removed. 
This locking-plate is worked from the side of the breech, 
just above the trigger. This rifle has been adopted by the 
British Government, and also by that of Turkey. The war 
now in progress will afford an excellent practical test of its 
utility as a military arm. 

The Remington rifle, figure 6, has become so widely 
known through its successful use in the International rifle 
matches that it scarcely needs a detailed description. Tho 
diagram shows the breech-action open, ready for loading. 
The action comprises the breech-block, B, and pin, (; 
hammer, c, and pin, c; main-spring, a, and screw-trigger, 
c; trigger-spring, e; locking-lever, D, locking-lever spring, 
d; and firing-pin, 7 The extractor, not indicated by a 
letter, is seen engaging in a slot in the shoulder of the 
breech-block. 

The operation of this rifle is especially simple. To load 
the piece the hammer is first brought to full cock, and the 
breech-piece swung back by pressing the thumb-piece with 
the thumb of the right hand. The backward motion of the 


| breech-block withdraws the discharged shell from the cham- 


ber. 


and the breech 
is then ready to 


The fresh cartridge is then inserted, 
closed in one continuous motion. ‘The arm 
fire. 

The Voleanic repeating rifle may justly be considered the 
parent of all American magazine guns. It was patented in 
1855, and it is interesting to note that it had the needle 
action, and used the Minié bullet, the charge and fulminate 
being contained in the cavity at the base of the ball. In 
the diagrams, figure 7 shows the carrier lever, a, swung for- 
ward, bringing up the carrier box to level of the barrel ; 4, 
spring fixing it; f, needle, which is drawn back by action 
of b and e, cocking the gun ; m, spring keeping hammer in 
position ; 0, trigger. In figure 8 the lever, a, is seen closed, 
the act of closing driving forward the needle, f, pushing the 
ball from the carrier-box into the barrel. The box, 4, drops 
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into its first position, and by pulling the trigger, e, the ham- 
mer, d, strikes the needle at c, which moves forward, strik- 
ing the cartridge at f, and discharges the gun. The Vol- 
canic rifle was improved into the Henry during the civil 
war, and more recently has been further improved by O. F. 
Winchester, from whom it now takes its name. 

Among other American rifles the Ballard, Ball, Fogarty 
and Gardner guns may be mentioned. The first named is 
a single breech-loader, while the others are magazine arms, 
It is worthy of note that the much-vaunted Martini breech- 
action is taken bodily from the Peabody gun, an American 
invention ; the only difference being that in the former the 
breech-block contains the lock, while in the latter the ordi- 
nary side lock is used. 

With the general introduction of the breech-loader, and 
its adoption as the military arm of all civilized peoples, an 
important question has arisen, in the decision of which, 
the great soldiers of the world have a common interest, and 
over which they are still puzzling. The range of the in- 
fantry arm has been so vastly increased that the present 
system of tactics, formed when the range of the musket did 
not exceed two hundred yards, must be radically changed. 
In what way this shall be done is the problem awaiting 
solution. 


—_———_ 





THE SUN-DANCE, 


But few have had a chance to see Indian lifeand manners 
as they exist in the Far West to-day. At Camp Robinson, 
Spotted Tail Agency, and at various other points embraced 
in the command of General L. P. Bradley, may be seen 
many of the peculiar features of savage life, and the ‘‘sun- 
dance” and other religious ceremonies observed by the 
remnants of what were formerly famous tribes. About half 
of General Bradley’s wards are the wild fellows from the 
North who have always been at war with the whites until 
this year, and they have as yet all their old wild customs 
and tastes. Some of them are strikingly handsome men, 
even in their uncouth dress. ‘Touch the Cloud,” ‘‘ White 
Thunder,” ‘‘ Spotted Tail,” ‘‘ Washington,” ‘‘ Black Coal” 
and “Yellow Bear” are models of physical beauty in face 
and form, and a great number of the young men are very 
handsome ; they would attract attention in any company 
and in any dress. 

Your correspondent went out in Crazy Horse’s village 
last month to see the ‘‘sun-dance” performed. This is a 
religious affair, and the ceremonies consist of various tor- 
tures, such as cutting gashes in the arms and breasts and 
dancing under the hot sun till the victims are exhausted or 
fuint under the trial. They are prepared for these pleasant 
exercises by three days of rigid fasting, not being allowed 
to taste food or drink for that time. The chief actors in the 
dance were prepared for it by having a knife run through 
the thick muscles of the breast, and a strong wooden skewer 
inserted. To this was tied a strong buckskin rope, about 
fifty feet long, the ropes being all fastened to a pole set in 
the centre of the dancing-ground. At a given signal all the 
dancers go at it, and more honest or vigorous dancing you 
never saw. . Those tied to the pole have to tear out the 
skewers fastened in their breasts, and this is of course the 
greatest trial of all, and it can only be done by throwing the 
Whole weight of the body on the pole until the flesh gives 
way. One of the victims fainted dead away before he could 
free himself from the rope, and some of his friends imme- 
diately tore it out to save him from disgrace, the Indian law 
being rigid that any one who fails to bear the trial of having 
the rope torn out is for ever after a squaw, and not a war- 
rior. During these performances the Indian drums are 





beaten furiously, and loud whistles are blown to keep up 
the courage of the dancers, while the mothers, sisters and 
sweethearts of the sufferers stand near and sing their praises 
in plaintive songs. 

The Indians treated their visitors politely, and even hos- 
pitably. We took coffee with them, and ate fried eakes, de- 
clining the stewed dog which was offered with them. We 
were much interested in the ‘‘ sun dance,” as it is seldom a 
white man has had a chance to see one, because many of 
the prominent men engaged in it were known by reputation 
as dangerous enemies of the white men only a little time 
since. They were the very fellows who annihilat-d Custer’s 
command, a year ago. 








TITLED COOKS, 


Prince TanLeyranp, that consummate diplomatist, whose 
dinners had a European reputation, did not amuse himself, 
it is true, with holding the handle of the frying-pan, but he 
was accustomed to visit his larder every morning. And 
have we not still more august examples ? The lovely and 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette, delighted in making her own 
creams and cheeses at Trianon. Who again does not know 
the history of the omelette at Malmaison? The Empress 
Josephine was amusing herself one day with her ladies of 
honor with the manufacture of an omelette, and, at the 
most interesting moment of the operation, Napoleon en- 
tered unexpectedly. Seeing the embarrassment the Em- 
press experienced in turning the omelette, he took the pan 
from her hand, saying, “I will show you, ma bonne amie, 
how to turn an omelette: this is the bivouac fashion.” And 
at the same moment he gave the pan that little twist so well 
known to all cooks; but the disobedient omelette, instead 
of returning to the frying-pan, fell right into the fire, to 
the great delight of Josephine, who, turning to her august 
spouse, said to him, with a charming smile, ‘ Your majesty 
is not at the bivonac now; you understand much better 
how to gain battles than to turn omelettes,”’ 





ECONOMY, 


Tue French butcher separates the bones from the steaks, 
and places them where they will do the most good. ‘the 
housewife orders just enough for each person and no more, 
even to the coffee. If a chance yisitor drops in, somebody 
quietly retires and the extra cup is provided, but nothing 
extra by carelessness of intention, when the little range is 
extinguished, and waits for another time. 
stoves and red-hot covers all day long for no purpose but 
waste. The egg laid to-day costs a little more than one 
laid last week. Values are nicely estimated, and the small- 
est surplus is carefully saved. A thousand little economics 
are practised, and it is respectable to practise them. Cook- 
ing is an economical as well as sanitary and gustatory sci- 
ence. A French cook will make a france go as far as an 
American housewife will make three. We should probably 
be greatly astonished could the computation be made, how 
much of the financial, recuperative powers of France is 
owing to her soups and cheap foods—better living, after all, 
than the heavy bread and failures generally of our culinary 
ignorance. 


No roaring cook 


Every kind word and feeling, every good deed and 
thought, every noble action and impulse, is like the ark- 
sent dove, and returns from the troubled waters of life 
bearing a green olive-branch to the soul. 
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THE CITY OF MEXICO.—CASA MUNICIPAL. 


THE CITY OF MEXICO, 


By CoLoneL BRANTZ MAYER, U. S, A. 


In the long-gone ages, when Mother Earth drew the laces 
of her corset tightest to mold the shapely waist of what 
was to be her American Continent, she compressed, in beau- 
tiful masses, those rich elements of the wilderness-world 
which we know as Mexico. Mine, mountain, teeming soil 
—everything of beauty, wealth and physical grandeur— 
were clustered around the warm heart of the future realm. 
And so a country was formed, hanging like a picture on the 
two sides of the central sierra of our Andes, rising gradually 
from the Gulf and Pacitic seashores, passing upward 
through torrid, temperate and cold climates until it termi- 
nated, at the 
height of seven- 
teen thousand 
feet, in peaks 
of snow and 
arrowy ice. 
Thus Nature 
piled up in 
mountains and 
terrace-plains a 
land of vast 
extent, capable 
of affording all 
necessary pro- 
ductions for in- 
dustrious men, 
and even of 
yielding spon- 
taneously for 
the idle. In- 
deed, so rich 
has been this 
Mexico in its 


free-will offer- 
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“earth besides 





ings that it has often made the intruding, if not the indi- 
genous, races depend less on their labor than on the untilled 
fruits of the soil. ' 
The original populations, which the Spaniards broke 
down, have strange, mythical histories. Races or tribes 
seem to have succeeded each other frequently in the pos- 
session of this land, which was /o all a prize worthy of con- 
flict and conquest. Some of these tribes were progressive, 
some quite the reverse. Some of them are rather undefined 
in story, others are called Toltecs, others Aztecs, All, at 
various periods, appear to have been wanderers from the 
North—warriors, subduers, builders, founders—founders 
of empire, and builders of monumental evidences of civiliza- 
tion in the architecture of palaces, temples and tombs. The 
Aztecs, last of these original peoples, ruled the land when 
Cortez came to 
them with the 
news that there 
were other 
folks on the 


themselves. 


I do not in- 
tend to write 


history. I y mi SSH) \ 
mean to de- mea | ow. SS. \\ 
scribe what we we \ Nien 
, | VAD 
see in only a } 4 


small part of 
the vast domain . 
won by Spain * 
on our conti- 
nent, and prin- 
cipally the 
capital founded 
by the con- 
queror on the 
central table- 
land of Mexico. 
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I do not regret that it was before the days of railroads 
in that country that I went first to Mexico. Our “ rose- 
leaves,” it is true, ‘‘ were sorely crumpled” by three days 
and nights of travel to the capital in the stage-coach of 
thirty years ago, nor was our comfort increased by well- 
founded fear of ladrones in almost every part of the high- 
way; yet the rough travel, the «fresco life of the country 
people, the Inxuriant beauty of tropical scenery, the queer, 
quaint dress and habits of the folks we met, the hard fare 
at hoard and bed, the apprehension of attack by thieves and 
preparation for resistance, all gave a spice of adventure to 
our journey and repaid us for the slowness with which we 
crawled upward over the wretched road. It was yastly dif- 
ferent from the journey from Vera Cruz now-a-days, cooped 
in cars, fed at fashionable fondas and rushing through the 
grandest scenery as if anxious to avoid, and not behold it. 
Indeed, I think that he who goes up to the Mexican capital 
by rail will do well to pause at several places on the road, 
and even to make excursions by horse or carriage to ex- 
quisite, tropical Jalapa—that pezzo di cielo caduto in terra. 
The traveler experiences little difficulty, and only a day’s 





detention, by halting at Cordova, and probably only | 


another day or two may be lost by stopping at Apizaco to 
take the branch railway for Puebla and Cholula, that richest 
monumental ruin of Montezuma’s time. I would advise 
him to go onward, by coach or en cavalier, with a safe and 
pleasant party, from Puebla, and, crossing the shoulder of 
the Sierra near the volcano of Popocatepetl, descend from 
that elevated point into the Valley of Mexico. Iam sure I 
shall never be sorry that my first acquaintance with the 
aspect of Montezuma’s capital was made in that way ; nor 
shall I forget the bright, breezy November day when, after 
climbing slowly and steeply upward from day-dawn, at last 
we found our carriage running level again, and then sud- 
denly dipping westwardly, as our driver shouted : ‘‘ He! 
Mira! el Valle!” 

We had passed beyond a noted robber-nest of those days 
at Rio Frio. We had been well guarded by a band of Mexi- 
can troopers given as my escort by the military commander 
at Puebla; and were just getting clear of the desolate 
mountain ravines among which we had been windiag for an 
hour in the cool Autumn air, when a broad gap in the pine 
forest, like a huge portal, suddenly launched up on the vast, 
unobscured western expanse, disclosing the superb Valley 
of Mexico. A curtain seemed to have been suddenly ab- 
sorbed, for the scene really flashed on us. This standpoint 
may be quite 10,000 feet above the sea, and 2,000 above the 
levels of the Valley. The sky was a rich, cloudless, ultra- 
marine, and, in the intensely rarefied air of that altitude, 
the remotest objects, through its transparent medium, were 
as distinct as if at hand. ‘There seemed annihilation of dis- 
tance ; the majestic scale of scenery was enhanced by lack 
of perspective. On our left, towered Popocatepetl, 5,000 
feet above us; on the other hand were the ice peaks of 
Istacciheratl, the twin post of our gigantic portal. ‘Two 
thousand feet below was a broad, green and brown level, 
flat xs a calm sea—the bottom of this great basin, hemmed 
in by 200 miles of encircling hills and mountains, many of 
which had been active voleanoes, but are now quict and 
covered with forests. Villages and haciendas, white in the 
sunshine, flecked the great plain laced with the lakes of 
(haleco, Tezeoco, San Christobal, Zaltocan and Zumpango, 
stretching northwardly across it in silvery lines; while 
tifty miles over the levels to the west, our eyes struck the 





first steeps of the mountains waving away, fold upon fold, | 


toward the Pacific, like a rufiled sea of fading blue and pur- 
ple, until sky and mountain melted into each other. 

As a panorama of scenery I always recollect this prospect 
as the grandest inland view I have seen. Nor was I less en- 


a 


chained by the ‘recollection that it was not only a compre. 
hensive eye-grasp of natural sublimity, but also the theatre 
of historical events that made and unmade empires. What 
dramas, what tragedies, and in modern times, what come- 
dies of liberty and despotism have been acted here! What 
successions of systems and dynasties! Toltec, subduing 
aboriginal barbarism ; Aztec, subduing his Toltec teacher ; 
Spain, subduing, robbing and ruining Aztec; Spaniard, re- 
vengefully overthrown by mixed races ; Mexicans, conquered 
by the soldiery of our North American Union, but relin- 
quished with the hope of progressive nationality ; Mexican 
fighting Mexican in constant civil war, until lawlessness dis- 
graced the name of government; the soi-disant Republic at- 
tacked by Europe, subdued by France, and forced to re- 
ceive an Austrian Sovereign ; and, finally, the Indian Juarez 
re-vindicating his race and American rule by the execution 
of the Emperor, whose brood, three hundred years ago, de- 
stroyed the Aztecs. And so the traveler who takes time in 
his Mexican wayfaring, to behold and enjoy this magnifi- 
cent coup dil of the Valley may, at the same time, make 4 
good deal of American history palpable, and I think he will 
never upbraid me for advising him to go slowly and obsery- 
ingly over the old road to the Capital from Puebla. 

3ut we must come down from this mountain outlook. 
The descent, however, in these days is farther northward 
than by the road of thirty years ago ; so that we sweep by 
steam into the Capital over the plains that were marched 
over by Cortez and Scott. As our concern at present is 
exclusively with the City of Mexico, its aspects and surround- 
ings, we shall consider ourselves within that hive of two 
hundred and fifty thousand people. 

There are no cities on our continent, and few anywhere, 
that surpass Mexico in regularity of design, architectural 
solidity, and civic symmetry. It has none of the up-hill, 
down-dale irregularities of many North American munici- 
palities. Its flatness is comfortable for the muscles of man 
and beast. Laid out on a dead level, it was ‘‘ made to or- 
der.” Its main problem has always been drainage, and that 
I think might be improved. Built on the lake and on 
its marshes, Montezuma’s Capital had probably very few 
solid edifices of stone, all of which were destroyed in the 
wild rapine of the conquistadores, so that the Aztec town 
was utterly erased to give place to the Spanish City. Hence 
a definite plan of street and structure was practicable from 
the beginning. Long ago a British traveler in the United 
States, cleveriy said that ‘‘ Philadelphia wasa parallelogram- 
matic infringement of individual eccentricity,” and this 


| Catholic Capital resembles the Quaker in that sort of in- 


fringement ; save that the Spanish engineers seem to have 
had better taste, better ideas of room, and perhaps were not 
so stingy of soil as William Penn. Straightness and rect- 
angularity are the curses accompanying too much fiat- 
ness. Where there is no elevation to go over or go around, 
there are no bends, and no surprises. There is such athing 
as making even scenery too explicit, for in towns as in fields, 
one likes the coy concealments and coqnetry of curves. 

In visiting cities previously unknown to me, I always do 
two things : provide myself on arrival with the best plan of 
the place, and, thus fortified, climb to the top of the loftiest 
building to study the “lay of the land.” In the present 
excursion our first view was downward from a mountain to 
a plain, so vast and varied as to be indistinct in minute 
parts ; while the view we are now about to take is upward, 
toward those mountains and across that plain, whose mate- 
rial objects, by proximity, become visible in detail. This 
view of the City of Mexico I always obtained by mounting 


| to a baleony near the belfry of one of the cathedral-towers 


in the centre of the town, dominating valley as well as city. 
Here, as on the mountain-top, we are instantly struck by 
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the crystalline clearness of the atmosphere. 
serving through a lens. During the six months between 
November and April, called Winter months in Mexico, rain 
never falls ; during the other six, showers occur frequently. 
From November to April you know that the sun is bright 
in an ultramarine sky, before your shutters are unclosed ; 
from May to November you take counsel from your servant 
before you dress, But the Winter of the delicious Valley is 
neither hot nor cold. I never had fire in my apartments, 
which looked southwardly and had sunshine upon them 


You seem ob- | 


always ; yet here, as in San Francisco, the shady side of a | 
street is chilly, while the sunny side is too warm. Between | 


the seashores of the Gulf and of the Pacific on either side, 
and the central plateau and mountains, you gain every cli- 
mate, simply by ascending. At Cuautla, in the tierra cali- 
ente, T stood in a sugar plantation, and, through the 
branches of palm-trees, looked at eternal snow not fifty 
miles distant. So, at the level of this cathedral-tower—the 
extraordinary elevation of 7,500 feet above the sea—you 
have a pellucid atmosphere unobscured by vapor, and so 
rarefied that while climbing the steeple’s stairs you gasp for 
breath, and must pause to overcome distress before you can 
enjoy the prospect. 

When panting breath and palpitating heart are quieted, 
you look downward on this big city—north, south, east, 
west—as upon a checker-board. It is the plan of the town, 
having, of course, more squares than the chess-table. 
Streets, laid out by compass, cross each other at right an- 
gles, and at nearly equal intervals. The down-look is on a 
sea of flat house-tops, or azoléas, mostly covered with a 
wealth of beautiful flowers and verdure, architecturally 
broken up by domes, steeples, tall conventual buildings and 
public edifices, while the rosy tiles of roofs and spires and 
the dainty blue, pale green, light yellow and creamy colors 
with which the stuccoed walls are tinted enliven the scene 
with inoffensive hues. You thank heaven in this blazing 
sunlight that you are not imprisoned in North American 
brick. Though the house-architecture is mostly linear and 
altogether unfantastic, the quaint Spanish style of orna- 
mentation modifies and contrasts ecclesiastio with domestic 
buildings. Looking down any street and in any direction, 
you observe its end opening into the country. There seems 
but small cincture of suburbs. The city buzz and hum 
come up to your ear, but it is rather a quiet picture, until 
the stroke of matin, mid-day, or vesper bells fills the air with 
clangor. So close, so compact, so very near to the observer 
appears every part of this city, that I could scarcely believe 
its inhabitants properly counted at a quarter of a million. 

The cathedral whence we are looking stands on the north 
side of the Plaza Grande, a great square 810 feet long, 600 
feet wide ; the cathedral occupying 500 feet of this space in 
length and 420 in breadth. These dimensions give an idea 
of the scale on which the conquistadores laid the foundation 
of the capital of New Spain, though they were taught a les- 
80n of grandeur by the Aztecs they overthrew, who occu- 
pied the same site with the great Teocalli, or temple of their 
hierarchy—an edifice of probably greater dimensions than 
the cathedral’s, 

When I first visited Mexico this square was a roughly- 
paved area. In later years the unsightly Parian, a square 
of squalid shops that intrusively covered the southwest cor- 
ner of the Plaza, has been removed, displaying now com- 
pletely the whole quadrangle. The central part ot this 
area, opposite the cathedral and palace of National Govern- 
ment, has been planted with trees, and laid out in walks 
interspersed with flowers, shrubbery and flats. In the midst 
stands a circular platform reached by steps, bordered by 
iron railings, around which excellent military bands are 
grouped to play at evening ‘‘ retreat.” 


| brightness to the picture. 





his beautiful oasis of verdure and tiowers is about 120 
yards square, so that much of the Plaza on the west is still 
left bare for popular movement and military parade. 

Such is the scene immediately below us, but the most 
fascinating view lies beyond the City. At this Antumnal 
time the Valley’s verdure is already freshened, yet across 
the great plain to the hills, which are the footstool of the 
monarch mountain, the prevailing tints are still brown, 
yellow and purple, shading upward toward the ascending 
azure of Popocatepetl and Istazihuatl, until their summits 
cut sharply against the sky. Between us and these extinct 
voleanoes is the great chain of lakes, long lines of tree-bor- 
dered roads, trim canals, Churubusco and San Angel. The 
rippled waters of Chalco and Xochsmiteo, are divided by a 
thin barrier of land white with salty incrustations. Wher- 
ever there is water, fresh tints give exquisite touches of 
Southward are the roads, ave- 
nues and fields over which Scott fought his way to the Cap- 
ital from San Agustin, across the bristling lava of the 
Pedregal, and then at Churubusco. Westward, embowered 
in evergreens, are the twin gems of the valley—Tacubaya, 
and castle-crowned Chapultepec, girdled by its superb cy- 
presses, which tradition dates beyond the Spanish conquest. 
Behind the shelter of Chapultepec is Molino del Rey, the 
stronghold whose walls screened Santa Anna’s army which 
harassed the United States troops so severely on their march 
to the Capital. North of this lies Tacuba, a village reached 
by Alvarado’s route when he led the Spaniards on the me- 
morable noche triste—the ‘sorrowful night” of their flight 
from Montezuma’s spears and arrows. Here, too, is the 
church and shrine of ‘‘ Nuestra Sefiora de los Remedios” 
—‘‘Our Lady of succor ”’—a protectress of Mexico, scarcely 
less sacred among the population than ‘‘ Our Lady of Guada- 
lope,” whose temple gleams high and white on the low hill 
four miles directly north of us. 

Northeasterly, across the shimmering silver of Lake 
Tezcoco, beyond its green shores, you descry the faint out- 
lines of ancient Tezcoco, like a scattered heap of blanched 
bones relieved against the purple slope of the low moun- 
tains. So vast is this panorama that it impresses the ob- 
server with a sense of loneliness rather than life. But this 
is due to extent, which always obscures what is minute. 
Still, wherever you gaze in this circuit sweep of the Valley, 
you desery roads, railways, lakes, haciendas, fields of grain, 
maguey plantations, villas, aqueducts, parish churches and 
convents ; miles upon miles of causeways dotted with creep- 
ing Indian crowds and long atajos of mules, caravans, crawl- 
ing like centipedes toward the Capital. Over all and ever 
seen, dominate the twin-volcanoes—tall, dead giants, gone 
away up to heaven! ‘‘ Never had city so grand an environ- 
ment,” exclaimed a late eminent American Bishop, when he 
beheld this scene. ‘‘ Athens has mountains and sea, but 
scanty plains ; Rome, plains, but no water and iow-browed 
hills ; Jerusalem, mountains, but no plain or sea.” Here, 
everywhere there is wealth of color and outline ; variety 
of physical objects, plain, water, mountain ; all shades, from 
pale green to bosky sombreness : sharp flashing golden yel- 
lows mellowing into orange, brown and umber ; purples en- 
riched to velvet dahlia; and aloft, the blue, archy dome 
resting on the mottled rim of encircling mountains. 

At this height above the Plaza the city sounds come up 
indistinctly. We discern crowds, yet hear little from their 
action , they seem gliding along in the rhythmic silence of 
inaudible motion. At last we hear the clangor of bells and 
trumpets, a faint tune of martial music, and to its measured 
beat, a military guard marches through the great square, 
heralding a gorgeous procession of richly clad ecclesiastics 
in all the solemn pomp of religious ceremony—for it is a 
high festival of the Church. Let us descend, 
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Mexico re- 
ceived ma ny 
good lessons 
from her in- 
vaders. In 
Spanish vice- 
royal times, 
much was 
solidly done in 
right direc- 
tions by the 
Government. 
but there was 
very little en- 
couragement 
of those arts 
and sciences 
which make 
nations inde- 
pendent—giv- 
ing comfort, 
progress, 
vigor, to. the 
people. Spain 
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wanted to he 
the supplier 
of what she 
pleased, and 
Mexico the 
docile con- 
sumer. When 
I went to 
Mexico more 
than thirty 
years ago, I 
believe th 2te 
was neither 
cart nor wheel- 
barrow in the 
Capital. I was 
told that there 
was not then 
an American 
plow in the 
Valley. Man 
was the beast 
of burden in 
the city. We 
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taught them something during 
our conflict of arms, and they 
learned more from later invaders 
of the ‘Latin Races.” But it 
strikes me that although Mexico 
has learned the usefulness of 
railways, gas, and general edu- 
cation, and ingrafted religious 
toleration on her National Con- 
stitution, when she suppressed 
the Monastic system, the popu- 
lar spirit of things has changed 
Dut little. There is a certain 
Chinese fondness for * old cus- 
toms”? among the millions of her 
mixed races (for not more, 
probably, than one million 
possess the ‘blue blood of 
Spain”’), that may long prove 
antagonistic to innovations, 
which, at best, are but grafts in 
all great National changes. 
What grows from the root grows 
from the heart ; what is inserted 
for adoption, sprouts slowly 
from sections, and can only be 
reproduced by 
repeated multi- 
plications. 

I found, 
therefore, when 
I came down 
from my 
church-tower 
and mingled 
with the people 
in streets and 
houses, that in 
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aspects, habits and modes of lifo 
they were but little changed in 
a quarter of a century. Intelli- 
gence, culture, taste, are cer- 
tainly more diffused among all 
classes that came closely in con- 
tact with foreign masses during 
the wars. Good sense, foreign 
travel, education, natural clever- 
ness and aptitude for acquire- 
ment conquered much of the 
spirit of resistance which is 
natural under such circumstan- 
ces, so that uninterrupted prog- 


ress must follow irresistibly. A 
better style of living is more 
common than of yore. By see- 


ing the things the outside world 
has done, and its modes of ac- 
complishment, the Mexicans ac- 
quired new wants and new 
systems. Thirty years ago the 


style of public entertainments 
and of private festivities was 


quite as refined and tasteful as 
that of the United States, France, 

England or 
yet 
er 


Germany ; 

this high 
of 
ence was re- 
served for the 
élite rather than 
spread 
the many 
habitual 
Then, as now, 
the internal 
economy of the 


tone exist- 


among 
for 
use. 
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household was ve ry private, plain and formal. Brown 
beans, or frijoles, tortillas, or hand-patted corn-cakes, ground 
at home on the metaté by the housemaid and baked on a 
griddle, a dish of pungent molle de quajalote, or turkey 
stewed with Chilé pepper, wre quite as popular messes of the 
Mexicans as they were in viceroyal days. Yet ‘‘ Young 
Mexico” has been much abroad of late, and learned the 
healthfulness of good cookery with mild flavors, instead of 
the dyspeptic destructiveness of scorching condiments. This 
jeunesse dorée is opulent and educated. 
quit the railway station in the Capital you find a welcome in 
excellent hotels. The Hotel Iturbidé, which in 1842 was but 
an empty barrack of large apartments, is now converted 
into a caravanserai that compares favorably with our best 
hotels. 

The Casa Iturbidé for a short time was the palaci 
of the Mexican Emperor of that name. A grand port 
cochére leads to a patio, or quadrangle, fifty yards square, 
around which, on each story, rise the galleries and balconies 
of capacious saloons, superbly furnished. The hotel is not 
befouled by kitchen smells, for food is furnished at a Paris- 
ian restaurant in an inner court, where tables are laid in a 
spacious hall, and arbors of the neighboring garden. The 
improvement, at least in the public living, of all classes who 
ean afford luxuries, is evident, too, in that charming resort, 
the Tiroli de San Cosmé, which is a gay garden devoted to 
recreation and festivity. Few private enterprises of the 
kind excel it elsewhere. Extensive grounds have been made 
attractive by tasteful European artists, It is thick with 
trees, interspersed with a wealth of rare plants and flowers, 


Hence, when you 


with graceful fountains, brooklets, bowers and kiosks. In 
this delicious place a skillful chef dispenses a cuisine which 
surpasses any that Parisian cooks furnished last year at the 
Café Lafaye fle or the Trois Fre res Prove ncaux of the Phila- 
Here, too, if private introductions 
do not admit us to many interiors, we may observe, @ ’abri, 
much of the society of Mexico. The President of the Re- 
public universally prefers the Tivoli for his formal enter- 
tainments, while opulent citizens vie with each other in 
Of course, the more public parts of 
the Tiroli are generally thronged with gay people. It is 
not ‘the ton,” exactly, for gentlefolks to walk in Mexico, 
at least for long distances. They allege that climate, as 
well as custom, does not invite to exercise on foot; hence 
the abundance of horses, the splendor of equipment, the 
skill of the ménage and the superb display of coaches, cav- 
alry and ‘‘ whips.” The Mexican dama and the chaperoned 
dongella still go daily afoot to early mass, clad in the sombre 
The black silk 
or satin used at church is, of course, shapely after’ modern 
styles. Black lace vails still shadow unbonneted heads, yet 
admit the soft glance of lustrous black eyes set in the mag- 
nolia skin of their serious faces, while the shapely but un- 

ailing gown permits alternate peeps of the beautiful feet 

n which Spanish women move so grandly until, alas ! they 
crow fat and begin to waddle. 
mect are business men intent on affairs ; the Mexican chola 
maid, graceful, coquettish, in gray rebozo, spotless white 
petticoat and tidy slippers; the /poro and workingman, 
with many-colored serapes, white drawers and velveteen 
trowsers. But here to the Tivoli come the don, @ caballo, 
and the dama, en coché (the dama’s coach, from Brewster's 
or Paris), drawn by American horses, and the don, en cava- 
die, his horse fretting under the severe bit, foaming at 
mouth and pacing along in a mincing, petty “rack,” mak- 
ing as much fuss as if it was horsemanship, and not the 
curb, that controlled the animal’s fire. I do not remember 
taking 2 walk into the country, alone or with a Mexican, or 
seeing a Mexican do so, while I lived in the Republic. It 


delphia International. 


dinners and déjeuners. 


colors worn by their great-grandmothers. 


The only other walkers we 
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was unsafe to do so, for life was insecure from the knife of 
miserea:‘s in unfrequented places. 

The rectangular streets of the Capital, as we saw from the 
steeple tower, average fifty feet in width, and are tolerably 
well lighted at night by gas. The massive buildings differ 
in details of workmanship and of architectural design. It 
may be said that the prevailing style is linear, square and 
heavy. This givesa prevailing tone of substantiality. The 
materials (adobes or sun-dried bricks), are invariably stuc- 
coed, and, as I have said, delicately tinted, so that there isa 
pervading harmony of hue. 

The city’s central quarter is a core of palatial dwellings, 
enveloped (as a traveler said of the suburbs), ‘in a shell of 
hovels”; for the poorer classes haunt the outskirts, in dirty 
adobes of single story and single room, generally withou 
other aperture than the door, inside of which dogs, babies, 
and fleas swarm and wallow in cutaneous irritability! The 
balcony is an institution in the fine climate of Spanish Ame- 
rica. Every window about the patio has its baleony in 
Mexito, whence you enjoy fresh air and fresh sights of the 
ever-moving throng. All day long you may live there in 
the shade, or shelter yourself from sunshine with gay col- 
ored pavilions. The balcony is always a favorite of the la- 
dies, and many a flirtation, by eyes, fan, and fingers, is 
carried on behind its bars unknown to Mexican mammas. 

More than seventy elaborately built churches and chapels 
survive the destruction of the Cloistered Orders. But the 
Capital’s natural jewels, still remaining, are the fifty or sixty 
Plazas and Plazuelas—squares or squarelets—which the 
Viceroys had the good sense to save from enterprising archi- 


tects. Despotism has its advantages, at least in planning 
cities. These open-air spaces, with abundant flowers and 


overarching foliage; and the wide streets and alleys, aro 
filled from dawn to dark, nay, often far into the night, with 
town and country folk, Christian and Indian—on foot, or 
horseback, in hackney coach, and stately equipage. As I 
said before, Mexico has not moved fast enough to get rid of 
human porterage. Carriers, single or double, with a bam- 
boo or bar between them and a suspending rope, are st?’ 
common. ‘Express carts” will come in time, but too snd- 
den innovations on porterage might create a revolution by 
throwing out of employ the multitudes who live by making 
themselves beasts of burden. In some things the Mexi- 
cans are Chinese, and lately the Chinese Government 
bought and tore up a short railroad which Englishmen 
built to save human labor in transportation ! Accordingly, 
the barillero still rolls his water-harrel to your door, and the 
Aguador carries his big earthen jar or chochocal on his hack 
strapped from his forehead, and balanced by 1 smaller ves- 
sel in front, strapped from the back of his head. Heseems 
to vibrate between the two like a pendulum. Then comes 
the chicken and turkey trader, with long, light, bamboo 
coop, cackling and crowing all over; then follow hawkers of 
dulces or sweetmeats ; hawkers of tomales, croquettes of 
baked corn meal and meat; hawkers of dressed mutton 
and veal; hawkers of sausages and vegetables ; hawkers of 
aguardiente, and the great national beverage pulque; then 
trots on the indispensable Curbonero with his hucalito of 
charcoal. Before the suppression of the Monastic Orders 
this jumble of humanity was interspersed with soldiers in 
uniform, laborers in sérapes, padres in cassock and shovel, 
hat, and every hue of monk and friar, in frowzy robes of 
blue, gray, brown and white. 

Odd and picturesque as this may be to us of the North, 
who are just beginning to know and hate the shrieks of our 
‘Street Arabs,” it is certainly not agreeable but very neces- 
sary to have one’s morning’s sleep broken by the groaning 
Oséo-Oséo! an abbreviation of O/ Seftor-Carboni—with 
which the Carboneros perambulate the city. No Carbonero, 
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no frijoles, no tortillas, no chocolate, in fact, no breakfast, 
no dinner ; for it never occurs to maid or mistress that fuel 
may be bought cheaper by monthly chaldron than by the 
daily pound. Is it a characteristic preference for living 
from ‘‘hand to mouth ?” Nor is it less stran.0, with abun- 
dant water in the hills and good aqueducts, (due, however, 
to ‘old Spain”), that the municipality has failed to ‘* lay on 
water” to every house; consequently your dainty drink, 
bath and lavatory, are Still supplied by the Aquador’s chocho- 
cal. If you remonstrate ; ‘‘ what,” they say, ‘‘ will become 
of the poor Aquador, if water runs to you in pipes instead 
of on his legs |” 

While we moralize the crowd thickens, but we will not 
detain you with a catalogue of all that men and women may 
want in twenty-four hours. Many of these peripatetic ven- 
dors are /éperos of the mixed Mexican race ; but large num- 
bers, especially Carboneros, Fruit sellers and poultry deal- 
ers, are Indios from the Sierras, Generally they bring with 
them a burro, alittle ass, scarcely bigger than a Newfound- 
Jand or mastiff dog, which, as he ambles along, is absolutely 
hidden by his= load of forage, and astonishes a stranger as a 
kind of locomotive pile, peculiar to Mexico. But when the 
Indio owns no quadruped to carry his load, he invariably 
brings ‘‘a she-ass,” in the shape of his female, who bears a 
heavy heap of earthen wares on her bent shoulders, from 
the midst of which a pair of sharp, black eyes peep out in 
her baby’s ruddy head. And so the docile slave follows 
her mate and master, with that peculiar jog-trot which is 
the traveling gait of the Mexican as well as the North Am- 
erican Indian. 

The horsemanship and mount of Mexicans are proverbially 
excellent. This is due to the habits of life in countries 
which have not yet emerged altogether from that patriarchal 
system, when flocks and herds formed a large part of general 
wealth. Figuratively, the caballero, as well as the vaquero, 
is a Centaur. Superb saddles, embroidered with gold and 
silver, sometimes costing hundreds, sometimes thousands of 
dollars ; silver-plated spurs, with tinkling bells and dagger- 
like rowels ; serapes or ponchos of bright colors and daintiest 
texture ; an aparajo complete with every protection for limb 
and body; gold or silver-mounted holsters ; stout riata; and 
broad-brimmed, silver-cinctured sombrero, shading dark 
hair, eyes and features—completing a Mexican cavalier’s 
outfit and aspect—may still be seen in the city and paseos, 
morning and evening. In coaches, however, horses some- 
times give place to superb mules, whose value, by-the-way, 
was finally taught us during our war with Mexico, although 
the animal’s strength and endurance had been long before 
known to Virginians and Kentuckians. 

I was glad to see, amid the wreck of many things during 
the conflicts for liberty, toleration and progress, that the 
Alameda, and at least one of the paseos, had not only been 
preserved but improved. We shall visit them hereafter. 

A walk around the Plaza Mayor, in front of the Cathedral, 
discloses on the eastern side of the square the Palace of Na- 
tional Government, which was inhabited by Santa Anna 
when I first saw it. This palace, occupying that whole side 
of the square, is a long, squat, two-storied, stucco building, 
without architectural embellishment, whose unadorned walls 
are simply pierced by portals and balconied windows. Nev- 
ertheless, its great extent and uniformity impart a certain 
air of grandeur. It comprises not only the President’s 
quarters and Executive bureau, but the Halls of Congress, 
Government offices, barracks and a guardhouse; so that 
under its flat roof all the elements of legislative and execu- 
tive power are instantly ready to exert their forces. The 
great saloons have always been plainly furnished—indeed, 
more simply than private dwellings of many opulent Mexi- 
cans ; but, during his short reign, Maximilian, who was a 


prince of taste, enriched it with many objects of vertu. If 
he had been able to keep power, I doubt not he would have 
done much for the advancement of his subjects in art, sci- 
ence and literature. The library he bought, but which has 
been sold since his death, disclosed the tendencies of his 
mind: 

On the south side of the Plaza Mayor, facing the Cathe- 
dral, are the Casa del Cabildo of the Municipality, and the 
Lonja, or Merchants’ Exchange ; and there too, in line with 
these edifices, are the graceful arcades, filled with gay shops, 
swarming with people, knowa as the Portales de las Flores. 
Opposite the Government Palace, on the western side of the 
Plaza’s quadrangle, is a long, uniform row of houses, sup- 
ported on an arched colonnade—the Portales de Mercaderes, 
where nestle the richest shopmen of the Capital—jewelers, 
milliners, fancy folk, tailors, hatters—displaying the finest 
wares of Germany, France, Great Britain and Italy. Here, 
too, we see some American names, but we find very scant 
supplies of American fabrics. While the Germans are the 
principal merchants in the City of Mexico, they do not mo- 
nopolize its trade, as they certainly do that of the ports on 
the Gulf and Pacific, as well as of many interior cities. 
Nearly every tailor, watchmaker and hatter is a Swiss or 
German. 

Of course the Teuton, in the Capital and throughout the 
country, is the manufacturer of beer, ‘‘cerveza,” which is 
running a race for popularity with the national pulqye, or 
fermented juice of the American aloe. Pulque isa spirited 
liquor, ill-flavored when first tasted by strangers, but be- 
comes a favorite when long used, and is considered whole- 
some in its native climate; but is not likely to come into 
| competition with champagne! Pulque and aguardiente form 
the stock in trade of Pulquerias, which abound throughout 
the suburbs, where Jéperos and lazzaroni swarm, to swill and 
vary their maundering lives by a cock-fight or a game of 
monte. ‘ 

Foreigners dwelling in the Capital are generally successful 
in trade and exemplary in conduct. The French are said to 
be the most numerous, Germans follow numerically ; Ital- 
ians, Spaniards, Americans and Englishmen shade off the 
list in gradual diminution. 

Ecclesiastical architecture and art have always been the 
chief manifestations of church taste among the ‘ Latin 
Races.” Mexico is not an exception in her contributions. 
Not very long ago three-fourths, if not two-thirds, of the real 
estate of the Capital belonged or was mortgaged to the 
Church. The city was crowded with chapels, convents, 

monasteries, and became a hive oftmonks, nuns and padres. 
This was while the Federal Constitution of 1847 declared 
that the “‘ Roman Catholic religion is and will be perpetu- 
ally the Catholic Apostolic Roman. ‘The nation protects it 
by wise and just laws, and prohibits the exercise of any 
other.” ‘ 

But that constitutional provision is abolished. Eight 
convents and twenty-one nunneries, closed by the reform- 
*atory laws of Juarez, in 1859, have been converted into 
school-houses. This reformation suppressed Monastic Or- 
ders, nationalized all church property, and proclaimed reli- 
gious freedom throughout Mexico. 

The Government has established 8,103 schools for the pri- 
mary instruction of the people, and in 18 out of the 27 States 
of the Republic, attendange has been made compulsory. Such 
erasive decrees aroused the clergy to resistance, and helped 
to organize the reactionary intervention of certain European 
Powers in 1861. But finally freedom was maintained by 
the execution of the arch-ducal Emperor, leaving Lonis Na- 
poleon alone responsible for the iniquitous invasion of 
America. England and Spain wisely withdrew as soon as 





they understood the true motives of the leaders, and found 
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out, moreover, that the United States was not likely to be 
destroyed by civil war. 

But I shall not meddle with politics or religion in a de- 
seriptive article. They have been brought to mind only for 
an instant by the fact that we are still standing in front of one 
of the noblest American Cathedrals. Properly speaking, this 
noble edifice is Spanish, not Mexican, and due to Spain’s 
best days of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; for 
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and the Spaniards built in fear of the earth’s tremor, which 
might destroy or shatter fanciful buildings. Hence this Ca- 
thedral, crested with its vast dome, and flanked by two tall 
towers and belfrys, which give airy lightness and graceful 
elevation to the whole design, may be pronounced imposing, 
rather than beautiful. In such descriptions, we can speak 


only of effects. The fagade, therefore, is impressive ; but 


partakes of those features noticeable in all Spanish archi- 


THE CYPRESS GROVE OF CIITAPULTEPEC. 


10) years passed between the laying of its foundation-stone 
aud the raising of the dome-cross. As you look northward, 
that whole side of the square is occupied by Cathedral and 
Sagrario. But this Sagrario is a distinct building, the chief 
parish church. Externally, the Cathedral is more remark- 
able for fine proportions, solidity and size, than for elabo- 
rate architectural enrichment. 

New Spain, like our California, was an earthquake country; 


| tecture, which is not absolutely controlled by pure Gothic 
| or Moorish taste, but borrows from both. The Spaniards 
| seem to have tried grafts of both these styles on the Ro- 
manesque ; and, in the externals of the adjoining Sagrario, 
we see designs in ornamental columns, which overflow with 
| plastic foam, until excess of detail and a sort of convulsion 
of carving become painful. 
Enter the great southern door of the Cathedral, and you. 
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are shocked by the dirty, disjointed floor, and the scant 
wooden covering of the multitudes buried below, But 
meanness ends with the floor. Above it all is noble, lofty, 
vast; everything is ablaz nrichment of wall, altar 
and sacristy. The ais] nd vaulted dome are majestic in 
elevation and tone. The least reflective visitor must be im- 
pressed with the power of a hierarchy, which was not only 


charitable and dwelt in comfort 
which ma le 
Cathedrals. 

To help your conception of what may be seen in this in- 
terior, imagine a railing, between four and five feet hizh, 
composed of gold and silver, with a small alloy of brass, ex- 
tending about 200 feet around a choir, which itself is a 
marvel of carving and statuary, overlaid with flashing metals 
and brilliant but harmonious colors. 

These short hints may give some notion of the general 
style of numerous churches and chapels we saw in Mexico, 
wherein the evidences of extravagance were not so great, 
yet proportionate to their consequence or to the influence 
of the Order which controlled them. No wonder, then, 
that the wealth of the Mexican Church was some years ago 
counted at one hundred millions of dollars at least, while the 
National Government was borrowing at exorbitant usance 
wherever it found a credulous lender; no wonder, then, 
that Comonfort framed and Juarez enforced the reforms 
which set free these reservoirs of wealth to benefit the 
people. 

t is relief to get out of this church air, heavy with 
incense, into the sunlight of streets and squares. Thesurg- 
ing crowd that we left on entering the cathedral still 
throngs every nook and corner. It is a busy, bustling 
place. You will of course visit the Teatro Jturbide and the 
Teatro Nacional, which are superb modern buildings, with 
excellent actors. The theatre is still, as of old, one of the 
regular society-institutions of Mexico. I might take you 
to many places of interest in the city if we had time, such 
as the Minorea, a school of mines, a noble edifice ; the Ac- 
cordada, or prison ; numerous excellent hospitals, built and 
maintained by charitable Spaniards and native Mexicans ; 
the fine old convents and churches, now used for schools, 
some mixed, others exclusively in charge of Protestants, 
Thirty years ago no foreigner would have dared to assem- 
ble a dozen Protestants in his parlors to listen to a traveling 
parson from England or ‘the States.” 
church-buildings, once belonging to convents, which re- 
sound on Sabbaths with hymns and sermons of clergymen 
of the Reformation. I might take you, also, to the Museum 
of Aztec Antiquities, which, I believe, has never been much 
better noticed than it was in my works on Mexico, pub- 
lished in 1844 and 1852. Indeed, while we are still on the 
Piaza I must call your attention to the great ‘‘ Calendar 
Stone of the Aztecs,” which is imbedded, for preservation 


. but controlled the wealth 
this probably the richest of our continent’s 


as well as exhibition as a monument of antiquity, in the | 


wall of the western tower of the cathedral, facing the calle 
del Empedradillo, It is eleven feet eight inches in diameter, 
and its circle of sculpture, in reliero, is raised on a rim seven 
and a half inches above the square block of basalt on which 
the whole is carved. This, like other monuments of the 
same kind, you must study in the original, or in excellent 
photographs, in order to understand. Its scientific value 
and use by the Aztecs has often been described by Mexican 
and North American authors. It was found in 1790, six 
feet below the surface of the Plaza Grande, on which we 
are standing, and I think it has been correctly described by 
antiquarians as the Jonalponalli, or sun-reckoning of the 
Aztecs, who probably derived both 
from the Toltees. Here, also, near this calendar, was found 
another basaltic monument covered with elaborate carving, 


system and symbols 





Now there are | 





and larger than the one first-mentioned, which has been 
commonly called the ‘Sacrificial Stone,” but, in the opin- 
ion of Sefior Gama (one of the earliest and best Mexican 
d for neither sacrifices nor gladiatorial 
combats. These great carved masses are interesting and 
val ] 





archzeologists) was us 


iable as displaying 


ng the skill with which a people whom 
we call barbarous wrought such vast blocks without tem- 
pered tools, and bore them from distant quarries to the Cap- 
ital. The wonderful architecture and sculpture of these 
aboriginal Americans are their best historical titles to civil- 
ization. In the Court of the Muses, in the University build- 
ing, you will find a gigantic statue called Teoyaomiqui, also 
cut in solid basalt, nine feet high, five feet broad, and, like 
the sculptures already mentioned, found, in 1790, beneath 
this Plaza. Great numbers of similar carvings, large and 
small, were excavated at this spot. It was the centre of the 
Aztec capital—the site of the great temple, or Teocalli—sur- 
rounded by buildings inhabited by the hierarchy of Ten- 
ochlitilan—a huge mass of stone pyramidal terraces, whose 
top, reached by stairs, was the altar of religious sacrifices, 
and the area on which Spaniards and Indians fought one of 
the bloodiest battles of the Conquest. This statue is elab- 
orate in carving. Its sex is female. Antiquarians call it 
Teoyaomiqui, wife of Huitzilopotchtli, god of war—the Aztec 
Venus of an Aztec Mars. The task of this goddess, as the 
legend tells, was to lead the spirits of warriors who died de- 
fending their altars to the Aztec elysium, which was the 
‘House of the Sun ”—a pretty fable implying the escape 
of the brave from the darkness of eternal death to eternal 
light. But Teoyaomiqui was not beautiful, if her statue 
was a portrait and not fantastically symbolic. Her head is 
capped with a rich, reticulated web, to confine and conceal 
her hair, beneath which peer out two staring eyes; tusks 
crop out above a forked tongue from frog-like jaws; the 
backs of big hands rest on pendant breasts ; claws terimi- 
nate her mixture of arms and wings; she is belted witha 
serpent, clasped centrally with a skull ; a fringe of plaited 
snakes drapes her lower limbs, which the contortions of a 
boa divide; her naked feet end in claws that would se 
gigantic for a grizzly bear. The bottom, as well as every 
other part of the statue, is carved, for in the days of this 
idol’s adoration the gigantic mass was raised aloft on stone 
pillars placed under lateral projections of its arms, so that 
worshipers might pass beneath. 

The Aztec theology, like that of some other peoples, 
seems to have been propitiatory of the Evil principle, 
rather than worshipful of the Good. Like the Chinese, 
they sought through sacrifice, respite, relief or avoidance, 
by the Bad. They did not believe that ‘‘ the Good” needed 
to be appeased. Hence, the ugly symbols of venom, death, 
destruction, force, deceit, revenge, which are found in the 
remains excavated on this Plaza; wherein Sefor Gondra 


| told me in 1842, there were still hidden many fine monu- 


ments of Montezumasera. The Museo is full of objects of 
immense theological and archaeological value ; so also are 
many private collections in Mexico, all of which will prove 
mines for future antiquarians who have taste and knowl- 
edge for the work. 

But it is time to leave the ‘‘ past” and join again the 
crowd in its movement toward the western side of the city. 
If we wish to quit the Plaza by a pleasant street in that 
direction, we take the Calle Plateros—the ‘‘street of silver- 
smiths,” and hasten past the Hotel Iturbide ; the facade of 
the old convent and church of Saint Francis, much of 
which is now used as a Protestant chapel; a quaintly built 
dwelling of the olden time, encrusted externally with 
painted chinaware tiles, a fantastic architectural toy ; pass 
the Acordada ; and so on to the Alameda, an inclosed grove 
drive, and promenade of fifty acres. Who has visited 
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and dwelt there for any length of time without 
making the Alameda his habitual resort for pleasant exer- 
cise on the charming mornings of this exquisite climate ? 
A park in acity, a veritable rus in urbe; it combines the 
planted richness of a garden with the wildness of a forest. 
Shady walks, trim flower-beds, playing fountains, comfort- 
able seats, are shut out from a surrounding road which is 
only disclosed in rare glimpses through shrubbery. The 
Alameda is seldom crowded except at festivals. Passing 
its gates, the city’s hum is unheard. One may hide from 
noonday warmth in the quietude of this cool retreat, below 
the old, overarching trees, whose broad leaves are filled, like 
emerald cups, with the wine of golden sunshine. 

A short distance west of the Alameda, several streets con- 
verge, and turning southward, the Paseo de Bucareli opens 
fresh before us, extending in unbroken vista to the Garita 
de Belen. Its extent is not much less than a mile. A floor- 
like roadway, bordered with majestic trees, is twice broken 
at regular intervals by elaborate fountains, while at the end 
of the drive plays the Muente de la Libertad, erected in 
commemoration of National Freedom. When the beau- 
monde of Mexico comes hither for ‘‘ the drive,” on evenings 
that are always serene, experienced travelers are reminded 
of the Champs Elysées, and confess that the display can 
scarcely be distinguished from that of Hyde Park and the 
Bois de Boulogne. The difference is in numbers, not in 
styles. It is a full-dress parade of both sexes. Some of 
the cavaliers occasionally sport the picturesque dress of 
Spanish horsemen of earlier days. The dandies confine 
their outfit to the latest fashions of France and England : 
while dama and dongella appear in the most récherché 
apparel of Paris. Here the ‘‘ Society of Mexico” can be 
seen externally, and its appearance at least, admired by 
strangers, 

The Plaza de Toros, where those wretched beasts were 
fought by Spanish matadores, was in this neighborhood ; 
but the civilization of modern reforms broke up that brutal 
holiday in 1874. Bull-fighting was the most popular of 
Mexican amusements; its relinquishment is typical of 
advancement. The Mexicans’ love of pugnacity is now 
limited to the Tupada de Grallos, and “Cock fights,” I 
believe, are still fashionable modes of amusement, or gam- 
bling. 

A colossal bronze equestrian statue of Charles IV. of 
Spain, the work of Tolsa, a native Mexican, during vice- 
royal government, which I admired thirty years ago, when 
it was shut up obscurely in the University’s quadrangle, 


has been transported hither, and is certainly one of the 


best monuments of classic art in America. 

As we stand at the northern entrance of this Paseo, the 
whole Valley plain is relieved southwardly and westwardly 
against the mountains; and from this point to yonder 
castle-crowned hill of Chapultepec, girdled by its grand 
Aztec cypresses, poor Maximilian lovingly opened a broad, 
direct avenue, called to this day, ‘‘The Empress’s Drive.” 
It is a grand highway, well-kept and planted; still used 
also, though not so daringly as under the rule of the Empe- 
ror, who made the roads around his Capital safe from assas- 
sins. Two years ago, horsemen seldom rode more than 
half-way along it to Chapultepec, unless they went in well 
armed parties ; and even as late as 1874, guards of soldiers 
were provided on the railway cars between Mexico and 
Vera Oruz. 

Chapultepec’s Castle was embellished externally and inter- 
nally by Maximilian, who intended to occupy it as one of 
the Imperial residences—for in truth it is a princely seat. 
The view from its Azotéa is more picturesque than that from 
the Cathedral tower. The elevation is much greater, and 
the observer's eye, starting in the high country from a fore- 





ground of superb cypresses, hoar and green in sombre 
glory, comprehends the lakes, the snow mountains, the tree 
dotted plain, and the city in perspective. Chapultepec 
interests us not only as a picture, or for its Aztec association, 
but because Scott stormed and took it, and mounted the 
flag of the United States on it, after the terrible battle at 
Molino del Rey. These names will be for ever associated 
with Churubusco, in the History of American wars. 

You reach Tacubaya by rail from the city, but we may ¢o 
there across the country, for it is not more than a couple of 
miles from the Castle of Chapultepec. No capital has a 
more charming refuge for its citizens. It is, indeed, but 
three miles from town, on a tree-lined roadbed, which, after 
skirting the northern side of the Alameda and the Cosmé’s 
arches, strikes off into the fields. On this side of the Capi- 
tal there is a scant suburb. The city seems abruptly 
chopped off. Some of Tacubaya’s streets are slovenly, but 
its choice parts are embowered in shrubbery and parks, 
inclosing the villas of wealthy Mexicans, who have lavished 
the skill of European artisans in their embellishment. 

Alluring as was this neighboring retreat three years ago, 
many owners refrained from occupying their villas, in con- 
sequence of the danger of being kidnapped by adroit 
plagiarios, who had succeeded in capturing incautious 
people. 

I would like to take you hence to those western moun- 
tains, now lush with pine-greenery ; and to the famous 
‘* Dessérto,” whose conventional remains are so picturesque 
in the forest. The trees of Mexico, especially those on the 
mountains, are not remarkable for height or girth. They 
are not comparable with those of California; and even the 
great cypresses of Chapultepec, or the noted ahahuete, of 
Tacuba (so well known for its alleged historical connection 
with Cortez), do not match the smallest sequoias I saw on 
the road to Yosemite. 

We must repass the city to its eastern side, and, en route, 
look at the libraries, hospitals and university. We pass 
onward rapidly to the suburbs, near the (rarita de Sun 
Lazaro. Observe the New Market, due to Santa Anna, 
where you find all things of Mexican earth, air and water ; 
very poor fish, very good wild ducks, rather flavorless beef, 
very dear mutton and hams, excellent poultry, incomparable 
tropical fruits—indeed, all the edible materials whose general 
quality makes it no marvel why French and Spanish cooks tax 
their invention to flavor food which has little essential gyséo. 
Does not the excellence of French cooking come from the 
comparative insipidity of French materials ? 

The Tenochtitlan of the Aztecs,was built, as you remem- 
ber, in the water or marshes of Tezcoco, and, in part, at 
least, was an Indian Venice. The Mexican Capital that 
usurped the Aztec is no longer in the water, but a very 
long distance from the lake. From the city centre, at the 
great square, the land slopes very gently upwayd toward thie 
hill country ; while eastwardly, it slopes downward almost 
imperceptibly from the Plaza to the border of Lake Tezcoco. 
In three centuries the waters have dried and the lake margins 
contracted, yet communication with the lakes has always 
been. kept up by boats; for, on the east, the old canal con- 
necting with Lake Chalco still enters the city, and, as you 
stand on the Roldan bridge spanning it, you can easily ac- 
count for the roughness of this quarter, and its numerous 
pulquerias. It is a little relic of the old Aztec Venice. The 
streets are water ; and the water is full of boats, loaded with 
country people—indios and indias—from the broad, wet 
plains—the rescued garden plots, called chitampas; falmu- 
lous ‘floating gardens” of fanciful beauty—no longer afloat, 
but sedimentary, boggy, and extremely prolific. 

If you have a taste for such excursions you may step into 
one of the boats of these chifiamperos and go out with him 
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into the country bordering the canal. You will be sur- 
prised at the extent and beauty of the gardening and flower- 


] 


culture of these apparently unmeasurable flats. Near the | 


lake you will see cloudlike myriads of wild ducks. You 


it over the old, uncomely East. Such is the fate, also, of 
the Paseo de la Viga of this oriental quarter, which, a quar- 
ter of a century ago, was “the fon,” 
now. 


No one goes there 
It is not haunted even by the ghost of fashion. A 


may return with the evening boat-load of market-stuffs and ' few worm-eaten trees, leafless and dwindled to skeletons, 
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forage. There are pleasure-boats, also—long, low, narrow, | 


but safe, covered with gay awnings, used by festive people 
who visit old-fashioned tea-gardens in the chifiampus, where, 
in past times, we have enjoyed excellent dinners. 


rise on a shabby road—el jardin del pueblo! Tt is skirted by 
the ancient Aztec canal just mentioned, which, by intersec- 
| tion at a city corner, links Chalco and Xochimulco with 
3ut | Lake Tezcoco. 
these resorts are no longer the vogue; the Tivoli de San | Aztec, the other is Europeo-American. 


In fact, this side of the city is Hispano- 


If you wish to ve 


Cosmé seduces dandies and epicures, and the West End lords ! clean and civilized, adhere to the west ; if, at times, you 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF MEXICO, 


desire a peep at 
pulquerias, or 
middle-age sim- 
plicity of country 
folks, or civic 
lépero-ism in full 
feather, pay a 
short visit to the 
east. 

This, of course, 
has been only an 
eye-study of 
Mexico. Its most 
monumental ob- 
jects are attribut- 
able to Spain, not 
to the Republic. 
The city’s founda- 
tion, the parish 





GATHERING FLOWERS ON THE VIGA. 





THE MAGUEY. 





churches, chapels 
and convents, the 
palaces of Chapulte- 
pee and of the Na- 
tional Government, 
the Minervea, or 
school of mines, the 
aqueducts, hospitals 
and most of the 
houses of benefi- 
eence, bridges, 
roads — all these 
permanent materi- 
als of a great capital 
were the work of 
viceroyal govern- 
ments. The very 
fine modern theatres 
—amusement pal- 
aces—are recent 
and Republican. I 
may be asked: 
‘““Why blame the 

Republic for not re- 
doimg what it found 
already done?” 


There is no plaus- 
ible answer to this, 
except that perhaps 
it would have been 
better for Mexico if 
she had not got so 
much, for the Re- 
public, satisfied with 
what it realized 
from its rich Span- 
ish legacy, has not 
kept up or increased 
it, or gone on pro- 
gressively, from the 
point at which it 
broke with Spain. 
Let me mention at 
least two things— 
the Spanish roads 
and aqueducts, 
which the Republic 
has suffered to be- 




















come shabby and 
dilapidated. The 
royal roads, the 
chief means of 
commu nication 
throughout the 
country, which 
were superb in 
structure, are 
now wretched ; 
and good roads, 
safe from rob- 
bery, are the first 
things that should 
be established by 
a Government 
wanting popula- 
tion, productive 
industry and 
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commerce with the world. The aqueducts might long 
wo have been made to furnish every house in the city, 
help its sluggish sewerage and become the best sani- 
tarian in Mexico ; but fine climates and chronic revolu- 


tions relax human energy. 
become greedy for respit 
uncertain of duration, is always unproductive. 
political and ecclesiasti: 

ambition, sometimes for plunder, have been constantly at 
work, 


Men, harassed by civil wars, 
s of peace ; yet spasmodic 
Military, 


al mischief-makers, sometimes for 


peace, 





The vibrations between rest and revolution during 
sixty years in Mexico are enough to have distracted, if they 
did not destroy, the couple of millions of whites who were 
intellectually dominant over the seven and a quarter mil- 
lions of mixed races. The spirit of liberty, to say nothing 
of the spirit of reform, has had a hard fight for over half a 
century. In that tim. Mexico was no less than four times 
harassed by foreign wars. ‘For many years,” (said her 
commissioners at our Centennial Exhibition, when apolo- 
gizing for their nation’s display of productions, which they 
considered unsatisfactory)—‘‘for many years since her 
independence, Mexico has struggled to disarm two powerful 
classes, whose political preponderance was one of the inher- 
itances of colonial régime, and whose pretensions to perpet- 
uate a retrograde and parasitic influence constituted for a 
long time the yeast that fermented civil war.” 

Mexican producers were slow to exhibit at our Interna- 
tional, for the nation’s products had been shut up within 
herself, and almost no commercial relations existed between 
the greatest part of Mexican industries and foreign mar- 
kets ; nor does Mexico seem to have made her mark in Lit- 
erature, Science or Art, though it is not destitute of highly 
intellectual, cultivated people. This is the result of never- 
ending strife, diverting men’s minds from culture to self- 
protection. But the people seem at last to have aroused 
themselves under the influence of religious as well as civil 
liberty, and it is to be hoped that they will persist in the 
progressive system. They have undertaken the task of 
building railroads, channels for industry and commerce ; 
they have finished one to Tacubaya and Ilapam, in the 
Valley, and another, whose construction was a marvel of 
engineering, 263 miles in length, from Vera Cruz to the 
Capital, with a branch to Puebla from Apizaco. Must not 
just-thinking men admit that Mexico has done well, consid- 
ering her afflictions? The struggle of a few enlightened 
patriots was for religious as well as civil liberty—a double 
task, whose burden none can weigh who have not dwelt 
long in a country where there is only one tolerated faith. 
Instead of depreciating Mexico, we should applaud the 
‘‘independents” who survived the crush between the upper 
millstone of superstition and the nether of military despot- 
ism. In 1844, I counted at least thirty pronunciamientos, 
gritas, and revolutions, between that year and the epoch of 
Independence ; but since that year I hav. stopped counting ! 

Mexican society is not gregarious, and protects itself by 
an etiquette which we have heard criticised as too formal by 
our off-hand people. 
invitation and full dress. Besides, most North Americans 
visit the Capital not only unintroduced, but unacquainted 
with the Spanish language. Yet foreigners, properly pre- 
sented, familiar with the idiom, polite, and willing to adapt 
themselves to national habits, will soon find formality re- 
laxed into welcome, and that they never visited a country 
in which strangers of different religion are more cordially 
admitted, not only to hospitality, but to friendship. 

My observation in Mexico, while I resided there in a di- 
plomatic capacity many years ago, convinced me of the 
incongruity of our populations and the impossibility of 
prosperous results from annexation. Subsequent events 
and reflection confirm this opinion. 





You cannot enter without tickets of | 





The wltramontane, reactionary party in Mexico will prob- 
ably encourage war with us as a policy, with the double 
hope that as the conflict would probably end favorably to 
our arms, the progresistas who actually wage it will be broken 
down; and secondly, if Mexico’s annexation 
occurred in consequence of the war, the Church and its 
large remaining properties could no longer be assailed by 
the *‘ Reformers,” after they came within the bounds of our 
Union. The policy which I have always advocated with 
Mexico and Mexicans has been that which should govern 
two such entirely different peoples, who by the accidents of 
time and circumstance have been cast side by side as neigh- 
bors: perfect Independence of each other, accompanied by 
perfect Alliance. And so we send our friendly ‘‘all hail” 
to our regenerated Neighbors. 


because 


MINE AND COUNTERMINE. 


Ir was on a raw November evening in 1869 that a spare, 
hook-nosed individual, bearing in his hand a small valise, 
entered a café-restaurant in the immediate vicinity of the 
Gare du Midi at Brussels. 

“‘T may aswell dine here as anywhere else,” he said. 
«Perhaps something may turn up.” 

After a brief conference with the solitary waiter, the new- 
comer leisurely examined the taciturn smokers around 
him. A very cursory glance, however, at the different 
groups seemed to satisfy him ; and he concluded by install- 
ing himself at one of the tables, took a note-book from his 
pocket, and was soon absorbed in its contents. 

It may be remembered that about the period in question, 
the circulation in France of M. Rochefort’s Lanterne had 
been for some time rigidly prohibited; but that, notwith- 
standing every precaution taken at the frontier, several hun- 
dred copies of each number of this pungent squib found 
their way into the very heart of the Empire. 

Now it happened that a police agent, noted for sharpness, 
by name Etienne Brigaud, had been summoned from Paris 
to Lille, and from thence dispatched to Brussels respecting 
a case of disputed extradition, and, his mission successfully 
accomplished, was awaiting the departure of the half-past 
eight o’clock train, by which he purposed returning to Lille. 
‘‘Keep your eyes open,” had been the parting injunction 
of the commissaire ; ‘‘ before leaving Brussels see Chapo- 
net, of the Belgian police ; you may trust him. Ascertain 
how many copies of the last Lanterne have been sold, and 
towhom ; and bid the people at Blandain be on the alert, 
for I have positive information that they are smuggled into 
France that way.” 

M. Brigand then, it was, who, pending the arrival of his 
dinner, sat conning over the particulars he had gleaned 
from his colleague Chaponet, which, in fact, amounted to 
little or nothing. ‘Not much to be learnt from that quar- 
ter,” soliloquized the detective, with » contemptuous air, 
pocketing his note-book, and swallowing his first spoonful 
of a so-called Julienne. ‘‘Hollo! who have we here ?” 
added he, glancing curiously at two new-comers who 
entered the café, apparently man and wife, and both well 
laden with hand-bags and other traveling appendages. 

“Ah, bah!” muttered M. Brigaud, with an impatient 
shrug of the shoulder, ‘‘des bourgeois, going back to Ath 
or Tournay, no doubt.” 

Meanwhile the couple had taken their seats at an adjoin- 
ing table. 

‘‘Garcon !” said the male stranger, 
ment !” 

**Sac 4 papier! they’re French.” 
agent. 


** deux bock, et vive- 


murmured the police 


‘*No Belgian ever asks for a bock, and I’m pretty 
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I must have another look at my friends yonder.” 

M. Brigaud’s small, but penetrating gray eyes let nothing 
escape them. While ostensibly engaged in demolishing his 
“‘ bifteck,” he was eagerly watching his unsuspecting neigh- 
bors. Their conversation, however, was carried on in so 
low a tone that for some time the practised listener could 
not distinguish a single word. At length, the supposed 
bourgeois, turning to his companion, inquired in a suffici- 
ently audible voice, if she were certain that ‘‘ the books 
were well hidden ?” 

‘‘Je crois bien,” was her answer: 
guess where I have stowed them away.” 

‘We'll see about that by-and-by, Madame,” thought M. 
Brigaud, pricking up his ears. 

A quarter of an hour later, the mail train from Brussels 
to Calais was on the point of starting, and a motley crowd 
of passengers were hurrying to and fro. Among them, ap- 
parently on the watch for somebody, was the hook-nosed 
detective, sauntering along leisurely, but keenly investigat- 
ing every carriage as he went by. Presently he stopped 
before a first-class smoking compartment, the occupants of 
which were two in number; and after a whispered intima- 
tion to the guard on duty that no one else was to be admit- 
ted, he opened the door, and installed himself quietly in a 
vacant corner. In another moment the train was gliding 
out of the station. 

Sitting opposite his fellow-travelers, who were the 
identical couple whose temporary sojourn in the café has 
been already recorded, M. Brigaud maintained for some 
time a discreet silence. His reflections, whatever they might 
have been, were suddenly interrupted by the appearance of 
the guard with the usual formula, ‘‘ Vos billets, s’il vous 
plait !’ a demand responded to on the part of the police 
agent by the display of a pass ticket for Lille, and on that 
of his female vis-a-vis by the production of two bearing 
the inscription, ‘‘ Bruxelles & Londres.” 

‘* Brrr !” shivered M. Brigaud, as a rush of cold air made 
its way into the carriage. ‘‘ You will find it unpleasant trav- 
eling on the sea, monsieur,”’ said he, addressing his neighbor. 

‘“We have taken our precautions, you perceive,” replied 
the stranger, wrapping a thick cloak round him as he spoke. 

‘*T wish I could say as much,” observed the detective ; ‘<I 
must have left my paletot in the café ; I missed it as I got 
in here.” 

‘Tf monsieur does not mind,” interposed the lady, ‘‘ we 
have a spare coat lying idle, belonging to my brot!:er-in- 
law. It will keep monsieur warm, at all events, as far as 
Lille.” 

“Ma foi! the very thing !” exclaimed her husband, dis- 
lodging the article in question from a recess by his side, and 
tossing it on the opposite seat. ‘‘There,” he said, ‘‘ wrap 
yourself well up in that; it’s a trifle too large for you, but 
you'll be all the warmer.” 

M. Brigaud, after a decent show of resistance, allowed 
himself to be persuaded. 

“Very civil people these,” he murmured. ‘Sorry to be 
obliged to split upon them, but must do my duty.” 

**Blandain! Blandain! Tout le monde descend pour la 
visite !’” 

At this unwelcome summons our three travelers woke up 
with a start, and hastily collecting their various goods and 
chattels, prepared to join the other unfortunates assembled 
outside the douane. M. Brigaud slipped unseen into the 
building by a side-door, and taking the grim-visaged female 
entrusted with the examination of the lady passengers aside, 
communicated his suspicions to her, and after accurately 
describing the supposed delinquents, repaired to a back 
apartment, there to indulge in the luxury of a “grog au 


‘*T defy anyone to 








‘ gure there is no such wordas ‘ vivement’ in their dictionary ! | rhum.” In about ten minutes the sound of a bell warned him 


that the ‘‘visite” was at an end. 

As the detective passed rapidly thiough the salle, he was 
arrested by the shrill voice of the female official, calling him 
by name : 

**Ah ga!” she said, “what cock-and-bull story have you 
been telling me ?—keeping everybody waiting, and giving 
me all this trouble for nothing ?” 

“What! You don’t mean to say you didn’t find the 
books ?” 

** Books !” shouted the enraged dame; ‘‘what do I care 
about English books! They don’t pay duty !” 

**English books !” muttered M. Brigaud, as he hurried off. 
**T’ve put my foot in it nicely, this time; if they ever hear 
of it in Paris I’m done for !” 

Once more in his snug corner, he found his fellow-travel- 
ers in the highest spirits, detailing with infinite gest the 
discomfiture of the searcher. 

*‘Tt was as good as a farce, Monsieur,” 
nearly choking at the recollection. 

M. Brigaud inquired what could have been Madame’s 
object in concealing them, as they were not contraband. 

Here the husband and wife exchanged looks, and smiled. 

‘*Not here, I grant you,” replied the latter, ‘‘ but in Lon- 
don, that is quite another story. No, no; I have them safe 
in my pocket, and the English douaniers are too polite to 
look for them there !” 

The ided of the London officials being taken in tickled 
the detective amazingly, and with the help of another cigar 
he gradually recovered his good humor, and chatted pleas- 
antly with his companions, until a succession of whistles 
and the periodical flickering of gas-lamps announced their 
approach to Lille. 

‘*You stop here, Monsieur, do you not ?” asked the lady, 
who had just whispered a few words to her husband. 

M. Brigaud, at that moment engaged in divesting him- 
self reluctantly of the comfértable coat, answered in the 
affirmative. 

‘“‘T have a great favor to beg of you, Monsieur,” she 
continued, ‘‘if it would not give you too much trouble.” 

‘“‘Say rather pleasure,” was the gallant reply. ‘‘I am 
entirely at Madame’s orders.” 

‘“‘You know the Hotel du Chemin de fer du Nord,” she 
pursued—‘‘it is close by ; would it inconvenience you to 
leave the coat there for my brother-in-law? Iam so afraid 
he may not think of coming to the gate.” 

‘‘ He shall have it in five minutes, Madame. 
shall I enquire for ?” ’ 

‘*Monsieur Jules.” 

‘Madame may consider her commission as already exe- 
cuted.” And with many bows and mutual expressions of 
good-will, M. Brigaud took leave of his fellow-passengers. 

On arriving at the hotel, he found a stout individual 
standing at the door in conversation with a waiter. 

‘Monsieur Jules ?”’ he began, addressing the latter. 

‘‘C’est moi, Monsieur,’”’ replied the stout man, looking 
hard at the coat. 

‘‘Monsieur,” said the detective, ‘‘I have been commis- 
sioned to deliver this coat into your hands. You will 
pardon me, I trust, for having worn it during the cold 
journey.” 

‘Comment done! I cannot sufficiently thank you for 
your kindness. Believe me, Monsieur, I shall not easily 
forget how much I am indebted to you.” 

‘¢ Well,” said M. Brigaud to himself as he walked away, 
“Who would think that Ihad only brought back a coat 
which didn’t belong to me! They say we French are a po- 
lite people, and if my fat friend yonder is an average speci- 
men of the nation at large, I suppose we are.” 


said the lady, 
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M. Brigaud directed his steps toward the Préfecture, and | 
was forthwith admitted to the private office of the commis- 
saire, to whom he rendered a detailed account of his mis- 
sion, and received orders to be in attendance at twelve 
o'clock on the following day. 

At the appointed hour he was once more ushered into the 
cabinet of his chief, no longer smiling affably as on the pre- 
vious evening, but frowning ominously. 

** What is the meaning of this, Brigaud ?” said he sternly, 
holding out a paper for the inspection of theagent. Itwas 
a telegram, marked “private,” and dated that morning from 
Brussels. 

**Read it aloud,” pursued the commissaire. 
obeyed, and read as follows : 


M. Brigaud | 


* Brussexs, Thursday, 9:30. 
i, sent last night by Calais mail 
»wed inside coat lined with fur. Bearers, two persons un- | 
CHAPONET.” \ 


“Vesti 


rday twelve copies sok 








ne 
it 


ua 1, 


" 


‘Dame, M’sieu,” replied the waiter, ‘“‘he didn’t tell me 
who he was, but I saw one thing plain enough.” 

**Ha! what was that ?” 

*“Why, M’sieu, I saw that he was uncommon glad to g 
his coat again !” 

It was with faltering step and downcast mien that the po- 
lice agent re-ascended the staircase leading to the private 
bureau, and so utterly depressed and woe-begone was his 
appearance that the commissaire stared at him for a mo 
ment in speechless wonder. 

‘Monsieur Brigaud,” said he at length, “ perhaps you 
will now have the goodness to explain the meaning of this 
unaccountable conduct.” 

** Monsieur,” began Brigaud. 

“Stay,” interrupted the commissaire. ‘TI will listen to 
your excuses presently. Answer me first; is this informa- 
tion,” pointing to the telegram, ‘‘ correct ?” 





PALACE OF NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND PRESIDENT’S RESIDENCE, MEXICO. 


During the perusal of this document the police agent’s 
voice trembled, and his face grew ashy pale. Suddenly he 
seized his hat, and, without attempting an explanation, 
darted headlong out of the room. 

In an incredibly short space of time he had reached the 
hotel, and grasped by the collar the luckless waiter. 

‘* Where is the scoundrel ?” he shouted. 

‘** What scoundrel ?” stammered the half-throttled garcon. 

‘** Monsieur Jules, idiot ! I must see him directly.” 

‘What do I know about Monsieur Jules?” cried the 
waiter, rescuing himself with difficulty from his infuriated 
aggressor. ‘“‘If you want him, you had better take the 
next train to Paris and follow him. He left here at six this 
morning.” 

“Ah, triple canaille!” exclaimed the baffled detective. 
‘*And the train arrived at eleven! Those infernal copies | 
will be half over Paris by this time! Stay, garcon, who | 
and what is he, this Monsieur Jules ?” | 





| tioning drives me wild, 


| police agent was never tricked before ! 
| and fallen into it myself. 


**T am afraid it is,” replied the detective. 

‘*The twelve copies of the Lanterne passed the frontier 
last night ?” 

‘* T_T believe so.” 

‘Concealed in the lining of a coat ?” 

‘* Apparently,” sighed the agent. 

** Without suspicion being attached to any particular indi- 
vidual? The employés at Blandain shall answer for this.” 

“Tt was no fault of theirs,” exclaimed the detective. 
unable to contain himself any longer. ‘‘Tenez, this ques- 
and I had rather make a clean 
Monsieur, I have been tricked, as 
T have laid a trap, 
The entire occurrences of last 
night have been one enormous mistake. The innocent 
wearer of the cloak lined with fur was no other than 

‘‘Who ?” interrupted the commissaire, eagerly. 

‘Etienne Brigaud.” 


breast of it at once. 
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LOVE AND FROST. 
t— - — 
SS | HERE was beauty enough to be 


found in Mataska Valley, what with 
the river and the lake and the forest- 
crowned hills, at least in Summer time ; 
and even the dry, cold rigor of a Min- 
nesota Winter could not take it all 
2, away. Nevertheless, there was nothing 

else there half so beautiful as Norna 
Ericson. 

Her withered, old Norwegian father 
had settled himself on a good-enough 
piece of land, away up above the head of the lake, miles 
away from Mataska Village, and no one could say he had so 
much as one friend more, at the end of a five-years’ residence, 
than the day the first timber was cut for his house. 

A thoroughgoing miser was old Jan, and his crusty selfish- 
ness included not only his earthly goods, and the gift or use 
thereof, and his own not very desirable company, but also 
his one jewel of a daughter. 

Rarely was Norna seen in the village ; almost never at all 
at any merry-making of the neighborly country folk ; and 
old Jan seemed to take an ogreish sort of pleasure in prevent- 
ing her from entertaining visitors—young men especially— 
at his own house. 

And so, the more Norna’s beauty grew and became known 
among them, the more unpopular was old Jan Ericson 
among the free-hearted settlers of the Mataska Valley. 

And yet there were those who had succeeded in break- 
ing through or climbing over the odd old miser’s wall of 
reserve. 

John Pinner had done it, by his father’s advice ; for Judge 
Pinner was Jan Ericson’s lawyer, and he had more than 
once hinted to his son and heir that Norna had other and 
more solid attractions than her beauty. 

If, therefore, any fair occasion offered to send a message 
to the Ericson farm, John Pinner had been generally quite 
ready to oblige his father by carrying it, and more than 
once he had even ventured on a brief call without any special 
errand. 

As for Paul Wood, on the other hand, either he had not 
sufficient cunning to invent errands, or his pride forbade 
any subterfuge, for he had positively and openly braved, 
more than once, even the harsh discourtesy of old Jan, in 
his uninvited, unabashed intrusions. 

If Paul did not pretend to vie with John Pinner in dress, 
wealth or apparent prospects, he was certainly a fine, manly 
specimen of a young Western farmer, and his dark curls 
and almost swarthy features wore a pleasant contrast to even 
the ripe blonde Norse loveliness of Norna herself. 

One bit of strategy it seemed that Paul had stooped to, 
for more than once Norna had been surprised to find that 
he had been ‘‘out a-hunting in that neighborhood” on the 
very days which old Jan had chosen for a bit of teaming on 
the furthest edge of his possessions, or for a trip to the store 
at the villaze. 

Nobody ever knows how such things come to be common 
property ; but, somehow or other, Judge Pinner and his 
son were made aware that they had reasons for distrusting 
Paul Wood, and he had been made to feel the fact very sen- 
sibly, more than once. 

There had been an added bitterness the past Autumn, in 







the fact that John Pinner’s nomination to the State Legis- | 
lature had only resulted in showing the folly of the Mataska 


Valley people, for the stupid fellows had known no more 
than to choose Paul Wood instead ; and even Norna Ericson 
had said she was glad of it 


There came a day, however, in the early Winter, when 
Paul would have given his political honors and his best 
horse, perhaps even his farm to boot, to have known why 
it was that Norna suddenly became as distant and repelling 
as old Jan himself. 

Not a word would she vouchsafe him, though he met ler 
a full half-mile from the house, and walked to the very door 
by her side. 

He did not give the matter up, even then, half so much 
for the volley of bitter abuse with which the old miser 
greeted him, as for the icy look of indifference with which 
Norna marched straight on into the house, and closed the 
door. 

There was really very little “‘give up” in Paul’s compo- 
sition ; but he met John Pinner, before he had left the farm 
a mile behind him, and there was a look on John’s face that 
suggested a good many ugly thoughts to the sore heart of 
the discomfited youth, 

The next day and the next, and, in fact, a good many 
days after that, were decidedly unfavorable to courting of 
any sort. 

It was weather to have “‘ bred a coolness” in a blast fur- 
nace. First, there came a driving northerly storm, bringing 
untold freights of drifting snow from the Arctie regions, till 
all the country was buried under a genuine ‘ Minnesota 
blanket.” No roads, no paths—no use in trying to make 
any, almost. 

And then there followed a cold snap, that utterly ex-’ 
hausted the expressive powers of the thermometers. The 
only way to get the mercury low enough was to hang it 
down awell. Thirty, thirty-five, and some said forty de- 
grees below zero—only, when people are half frozen, they 
are apt to exaggerate. 

Anyhow, there were terrible stories of suffering, here and 
there, and nobody cared to stir far from home ‘until the 
frost should let go its hold a little.” 

‘‘John,” said the careful judge, on the third day, when 
the abating storm began to let in the frost—‘‘ John, dun't 
you think you'd better go and take a look at the Ericsons ? 
I don’t believe the old man was ready for this.” 

“What! You ain’t in earnest ?” exclaimed that ardent 
lover. ‘‘Ten miles throngh these drifts! Do you want me 
to bury myself ?” 

‘*Well, maybe you're right ; but I wouldn't wait too long. 
They'll be breaking out the roads in a day or so,” replied 
the judge. 

But more than a ‘‘ day or so” went by before the Mataska 
people cared to attempt a great deal in the way of road-mak- 
ing, and in the meantime the Ericsons ‘‘ had not been ready 
for this.” 

With endless supplies of timber-land close by—that is, 
within a mile or so, and generally fine Winter weather to haul 
in what he might want, old Jan could never see the policy of 
making up much of a wood-pile. 

Besides, a huge provision for warmth, such as his neigh- 
bors made, offended Jan’s keen sense of economy. They 
would surely waste what they had so much of. 

When, however, the old man saw the storm beginning, the 
even unusually bare condition of his pile of chips struck him 
with sudden dismay, and he at once started for the forest 
with a yoke of oxen. 

It was a rash thing to do, for a man of his age; but he 
had counted on his thorough Scandinavian toughness to 
earry him through. And so it did; for at supper-time he 
fought his way to the house again, through the heaping 
drifts and the blinding rush of the storm ; but he came alone, 





| for his team and their load were hopelessly stalled and 
snowed under. 
| There was fuel enough on hand for that night, with 
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economy, and old Jan cheered Norna with the promise of 
what he would do on the morrow. And Norna tried to be 
cheerful; but the howling, dismal tempest without was 
only too well in keeping with the dismal state of her own 
internal feelings and thoughts. 

The night went by and the morning came, and the storm 
still raged ; but old Jan Ericson did not go out to cut 
wood. 

He did not even leave his bed, for exposure and cold and 
over-exertion had done their work on his rheumatic old 
limbs, and imprisoned him only too effectually. 

Poor Norna’s heart sank within her, for she knew that 
such attacks were apt to be tediously long, and even food 
might fail her, as well as the means of cooking it. 

She was a brave girl, and she made out to go to the barn 
and the stables that day, so that the stock did not suffer ; but 
the few fence-rails and odd pieces of timber she was able to 
bring in enabled her to make but a poor defense against the 
fast increasing cold. 

Moreover, old Jan was chilly, and fretted and complained 
of the absence of the grand old fires he had been used to in 
his youth, among the distant hills of Norway. 

That was a terrible day for Norna, and when another 
morning dawned, she looked out upon the white and more 
than Arctic desolation around the house, with a feeling near 
akin to despair. 

Still, with true courage, the Beauty of Mataska faced her 
troubles, waded through the drifts, fed carefully her one 
feeble fire, attended to the querulous demands of unreason- 
able old Jan, and wondered, now and then, if the people at 
the village would ever dream of sending out to look after 
them. 

Then there followed another long, dark, miserable night, 
and Norna could not get a wink of sleep till toward morning, 
for thinking of what might come. 

She did not even rise at once when the tardy light began 
to come through the thickly frosted panes of her window. 

Vhy should she, when she had nothing to make a fire 
with ? ; 

**Would it not be better to burn the furniture than to 
freeze ? She could make a cup of coffee, at least, with the 
kitchen chairs.’’ 

Just then she thought she heard a slight sound in the 
adjoining room, and wondered if her father could be 
stirring. 

It was an effort even to rise and dress in that stinging 
cold ; but Norna was brave, and in a few minutes more she 
was ready to face the labors and perils of the day. 

Her heart was heavy enough when she laid her hand on 
the kitchen-door ; but when she opened it she fairly started 
back in astonishment, for a blast of warm air, balmy with 
the breath of blazing pine, smote her in the face. 

Not the cheerless, chill, deathly desolation she had ex- 
pected was the ample kitchen, but the high-piled hearth 
blazed and crackled with a most unwonted prodigality of 
pine, oak and hickory, while heaped on either side of it were 
ample supplies for at least that day’s consumption, whatever 
might be the condition of the thermometer. 

Norna did not believe in miracles, but she thought of her 
bedridden father, about to be frozen to death but for that 
pile of wood, and she just sat down by the window for a 
good, wholesome cry before she set herself to work at getting 
breakfast ready. 

The tea-kettle had evidently filled itself, and started for a 
boil on its own account, and Norna’s curiosity took her at 
once to the door, to see what solution of the puzzle might 
be found outside. Not a sign of human life was there, 
but somebody had been at work with a shovel, for there was 
avery decent pathway cut as far at the barn. 





Tracks, of course, here and there, but big boots are ‘oo 
nearly alike to tell tales to the eyes of any oue less acute of 
vision than an Indian trailer. 

Still, Norna wondered and wondered how all that wood 
could ever have got there. 

Getting into the house was easy enough in a region whero 
wooden latches take the place of combination locks, but, 
whoever the unknown benefactor had been, he must have 
possessed wonderful faculties for silence. 

There was magic in it, and Norna called to mind the old 
Norse tales she had heard of good-natured demons of the 
forest ; but, then, all that belonged to Norway, and not to 
Minnesota. 

Later in the day, as Norna paced here and there among 
the drifts, she got one hint, at least, for those broad though 
deep dents in the surface of the snow-drifts could only have 
been made by snow-shoes, 

When she finally found her way to the stables, Norna saw 
that her work there had all been done for her, and a good 
deal more, and that even an old wood-sleigh had been dug 
out of the snow, as if in anticipation of future use. 

Inside the house the ‘‘food question” was fast becoming 
an important one, so closely had the narrow and stinting 
policy of old Jan permitted the current supply to run down ; 
but, for all that, Norna Ericson sang all day the quaint and 
musical rhymes of her northern ancestry, which her mother 
had taught her years before. 

Bitter, bitter cold it was without, but the bountiful pro- 
vision of the unknown friend left little to ask for within, and 
the very dancing blaze itself seemed to laugh in mockery of 
Norna’s curiosity. 

The long night came again, of course, and Norna tried 
hard not to go to sleep, so that she might listen. 

Youth and health forbade any such doings, however, and 
Norna woke in the morning, not to find her fire alight, 
but all preparation made outside, in the shape of heaps ot 
fuel. 

It was evident, moreover, that Jan Ericson’s remaining 
ox-team had been having a night of it. Well they might be 
jaded and used up, for, not only had some pitiless driver 
forced them to help him break a road to the timber through 
a mile of drifts, but to haul home again a very respectable 
load. 

All that was a later discovery of Norna’s, but the first 
thing to greet her eyes, as she swung the door open, was the 
carcass of a goodly deer that hung against it, and she knew 
very well how much better venison-steaks are than utter 
starvation. They are a good de&l better! 

The next day and the next went by, and the terrible cold 
seemed to have griped everything with a hand of frozen 
steel. 

Again and again did Norna Ericson shiver and turn pale, 
as she thought of what would surely have been her fate, but 
for her unknown helper. 

Old Jan was able to sit up now, and grumble at the sad 
necessity of burning so much good wood, just to keep 
warm ! 

In reply to Norna’s speculations as to who had sent it, 
however, he testily replied : 

‘‘T knowed Judge Pinner would keep an eye on us. That 
coffee you say was left this morning came from Jones’s store 
at the village. I knowed it soon as I tasted it. It’s what 
the judge always buys, and it’s two cents a pound more than 
I want to give.” 

True enough, Judge Pinner had by no means forgotten 
his clicnt, and at last he succeeded in stirring up John’s 
chivalry and his own, now the roads were becoming a trifle 
better broken, and the mercury ventured a few points higher 
up in the glass. 
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It was with more than a little misgiving that they started, 
and they decided to take some of their neighbors with 
them, ‘‘in case they found anything bad had happened at 
old Jan’s.” 

Bitter cold yet, but when the double team of Judge Pin- 
ner pulled his comfortable, closely packed sleigh in sight of 
Jan Ericson’s homestead, the curling smoke from the chim- 
ney promptly dispelled all their fears. 

“‘ Hurrah for old Jan !” exclaimed the judge. ‘‘ Jack Frost 
didn’t catch him napping.” 

Great was the surprise of both father and son, however, 
when the old man hobbled out to meet them, to be greeted 
with such a torrent of what 
seemed to be genuine grat- 
itude for the kind attention 
they had shown during his 
illness, and all they had 
saved him and Norna from 
during the cold snap. 

Just at that moment a 
man on snow-shoes came 
plodding down the road, 
but nobody thought much 
about him, and John Pin- 
ner mustered self-posses- 
sion enough to answer : 

‘Well, of course, we 
were anxious about you 
and Norna, and we've 
come now to see if there’s 
anything else we can do. 
How’s Norna ?” 

“I’m pretty well, thank 
you,” said that young lady 
herself, from the doorway. 
‘‘ Father, you should thank 
Mr. Pinner for the venison 
and the coffee.” 

The man on snow-shoes 
had half halted within 
hearing distance, and could 
not have lost a word of 
Jan Ericson’s thanks, or 
the dubious protesting 
and yet acknowledging 
acceptance thereof by the 
Pinners. 

“Is that you, Mr. 
Jones ?” again interrupted 
Norna, addressing the 
‘‘storekeeper,” who _ still 
sat muffled up in the 
sleigh. ‘I’m glad you've 
come. I want you to read 
something for me.” 

‘All right!” exclaimed 
the gallant merchant, springing out into the snow to take 
a large slip of brown paper from Norna’s extended hand. 
‘* Where did that come from ?” 

‘Read it—read it !” said Norna. 

‘*Paul Wood! That’s plain enough; and it’s in my own 
handwrite. Oh, I remember, I did up a whole lot of things 
that day for one and another, and I put the names on ’em, 
so’s not to git em mixed.” 

‘“*Oh, that’s it, is it?” said the beauty. ‘I see now. 
Father, John Pinner got Paul Wood to buy the coffee for 
him and bring it out. Mr. Pinner, how much did you pay 
Paul for working all night in the storm ? Did you tell him 
not to forget about the venison and the rest? It was real 














LOVE AND FROST.—‘‘ HER HEART WAS HEAVY ENOUGH WHEN 8HE 
LAID HER HAND ON THE KITCHEN-DOOR; BUT WHEN SHE OPENED 
IT, SHE FAIRLY STARTED BACK IN ASTONISHMENT, FOR A BLAST 
OF WARM AIR, BALMY WITH THE BREATH OF BLAZING PINE, 
SMOTE HER IN THE FACE.’’—BS8EE PAGE 162. 





good of you. "T'was good of him, too, to give up his court- 
ing in the village all through the cold snap.” 

‘‘What’s that ?” suddenly exclaimed the man on snow- 
shoes, untwisting a huge fur muffler from his head as he 
spoke—‘‘ what’s that about courting in the village ?” 

John Pinner was evidently getting very chilly, judging 
by the way his teeth chattered, and it was really a very cold 
day ; but Norna Ericson’s face was all in a bright warm 
glow. 

‘**Paul!” she exclaimed—‘‘ Paul Wood! Come right in 
Come and warm yourself by the fire that would have 
been out for ever if it hadn’t been for you. Father, John 
Pinner and the judge 
would have let us freeze 


now ! 


and starve. It was Paul 
that saved us. Come in, 
Paul. Mr. Jones, you 


come too, and the judge 
and John may come if 
they want to.” 

“John,” dryly remarked 
the storekeeper, ‘don’t 
you think we'd better go 
home while the sleighing’s 





Ue good? This is Paul’s day. 

\ Elected again, sure’s you 
\ \ live !” 

y \ There was no doubt 

about it. Paul Wood was 


Norna Ericson’s “‘ elected.” 
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SNUFF-TAKERS, 


In the reign of Queen 
Anne, Court ladies volun- 
tarily contracted the habit 
of taking snuff. A lady, 
writing in 1712, describes 
herself as an insignificant 
creature, who dressed not, 
took no snuff, and did no 
fashionable things. Lady 
Betty Modish, who would 
accept no gift from her 
lover save a snuff-box, 
asserts, ‘Sincerity in love 
is as much out of fashion 
as sweet snuff, nobody 
takes it now.” Steele, 
who was very fastidious— 
though in the case in 
point not too much so— 
inveighed loudly against 
the impertinent custom 
the women had fallen into ; whether performed coquettishly 
or with a sedate, masculine air, it was in his eyes equally disa- 
greeable. 

He describes Mrs. Saunter taking snuff as often as salt 
with her meals, with such wonderful negligence that an 
upper lip covered with snuff and sauce was presented to 
all who had the honor of dining with her. He could par- 
don beauties who manipulated the snuff-box for the sake of 
displaying a pretty hand, but thought Flaville went a little 
too far in pulling out her box in the middle of the sermon 
and offering it to the men and women sitting near her, as 
well as inviting the churchwarden to take a pinch as she 
dropped her contribution into the plate. 


——_—_————_—_ 
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ITS ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT CONDITION. 


i" action, and the patrol along the treacherous coast, unrecog- 
THE UNITED STATES LIFE-SAVING | nizable in the uncouth paraphernalia of his calling, is re- 


By GrorceE J. HAGar. 


Tue life of a coastguardsman, at all times a sturdy chal- 
lenge for the sympathy and admiration of inland dwellers, 
is invested with peculiar interest during the Winter months. 
Then, special dangers mark his path, a new vigor is called 
into play, self-abnegation becomes the characteristic of 
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garded as a superlative hero. 


The public make his acquaintance only upon the saddest 
occasions, for his bravery is heralded by the press and from 
the pulpit in the same moment that disasters, involving the 
loss of life and property, are announced. For all the hu- 
manity he has displayed, for all the risks of life and health 
he has sustained, the people are apt to thank him heartily 
one day and forget him utterly the next, so rapidly do 
events crowd upon the mind in these busy days. When the 
cold and furious wind rushes down the chimney, wrestles 
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with the shutters and whistles defiantly around the eaves ; 
when, in corners made cheery by the crackling and spark- 
ling of the fire and the companionship of an admired author, 
one exclaims, ‘‘ What a terrible night it must be for those 
at sea !” the comfortable soul finds relief from its forebodings 
in the reflection, ‘* Well, thank God, the life-saving men 
are looking out for them.” And, although attention is fre- 
quently called to the service in which he is engaged, the 
contemplation of a particularly distressing disaster isolates 
the man and his crew from comrades keeping their vigils 
with equal fidelity at other points. Thus, no just concep- 
tion of the extent of this great system of life-salvage can be 
formed, nor can the steps by which its present efficiency 
has been attained be estimated. 

The general public are familiar with its leading operations 
since 1871, when Congress initiated an improvement of the 
Service and gave authority for the employment of crews at 
ul the stations. But to consider it deservingly, to bestow 
the credit of its conception and early fostering upon the 
proper persons, it will be necessary to go much farther 
back in point of time. , 

Previous to the year 1838 the legislation of the General 
Government on the subject of the saving of life and pro- 
perty on the routes of marine travel was mainly confined to 
the anchorage of a number of vessels along the coast, and 


the erection of lighthouses designed to mark dangerous 
places. The sum of $5,000 was appropriated for this pur- 


pose in 1837, and for several succeeding years money was 
voted cheerfully to increase and maintain the number of 
lightships, under the special direction of the President of 
the United States. The United States Coast Survey was 
organized in 1832, and attention was at once given to a 
thorough examination of the Atlantic coast, from New York 
eastward and southward, with a view to preparing a series 
of charts showing dangerous localities, for the use of mar- 
iners. This work has been prosecuted with much energy, 
and under the present management of the Bureau we have 
from time to time the results of a scientific investigation of 
the laws of the tides, winds, storms and changes of the 
weather, and a study of their relation to navigation and 
their effects in producing the constant changes going on in 
harbors and channels and on beaches. In 1837 there were 
208 lighthouses and twenty-six lightships. An efficient »>s- 
tem ‘was established by the Lighthouse Board, organized in 
1852, by whom the reflectors were rapidly replaced with 
lenses, and the number of beacons increased until there are 
now upon our coasts 637 lighthouses and thirty iightships. 
In addition to these means of warning seafarers, Congress 
passed an Act in December, 1837, authorizing the President 
** to cause any suitable number of public vessels adapted to 
the purpose to cruise upon the coast in the severe portion 
of the season to afford such aid to distressed navigators as 
their circumstances and necessities may require.” Under 
this authority some of the naval vessels were at first desig- 
nated for this duty, but on account of their size and draught 
they proved unsuitable, and were superseded by revenue- 
cutters. 


In the Winter of 1839, William A. Newell (since Governor | 


of New Jersey, chairman of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union League and Representative of the Grand 
Lodge of New Jersey in the Grand Lodge of the United 
States, LO. O. F.), who had just graduated as a physician, 
paid a visit to Manahawken, N. J. The season had been 
an unusually severe one, and shortly before his arrival a 
terrible storm of wind and snow had prevailed, causing the 
wrecking and disabling of several vessels. In a day or two 


he had occasion to go to Long Beach, and he reached his 
destination in time to see a party of villagers drag the 
drowned bodies of thirteen persons, lost from the Austrian 





brig Count Perasto, from the surf below Barnegat Inlet. 
Seeing the ship thumping helplessly upon the bar but afew 
rods from shore, it occurred to him that those lives might 
have been saved if communication could have been estab 
lished between the shore and brig at the time she struck 
the bar or become imperiled. How to carry a line the re- 
quired distance became an absorbing problem. It was evi- 
dent that no ship’s boat, manned even by the most skillful 
oarsmen, could ride in safety over such surf, neither could 
the strongest arm throw a quantity of rope a quarter of the 
way. He promptly began experimenting with such mate- 
rials as were at hand. He melted several bullets into a bal!, 
to which he attached a long and stout cord, and shortened 
the barrel of an old blunderbuss. Hastening down to the 
beach he discharged his weapon. To his satisfaction ho 
saw the ball lead the string several yards beyond the surt- 
crests, and when it had sunk he was able to pull the line 
pretty taut. This simple demonstration yielded such en- 
couragement that he devoted the leisure of several years to 
the elaboration of a scheme for the saving of both life anc 
property along the shore of his native State, awaiting with 
hopefulness an opportunity for putting his plans into effect- 
ive operation. 

His election to Congress in 1846, created this opportunity. 
While awaiting admission, he fully matured his project, 
consulting with everyone from whose experience he could 
hope to obtain information. 

In 1847, when appropriating $5,000 to build lighthouses 
along the Atlantic coast, Congress took the management of 
marine relief out of the hands of the President of the United 
States, and placed it in those of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, where it has since remained. 

Ou the 3d of January, 1848, Mr. Newell offered the follow- 
ing resolution in the House : 


** Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed to 
inquire whether any plan can be devised whereby the dangerous 
navigation along the coast of New Jersey, between Sandy Hook and 
Little Egg Harbor, may be furnished with additional safeguards to 
life and property, and that they report to this House by bill or 
otherwise.” 

In order that no misunderstanding might arise, he ap- 
peared before the Committee when in session, and gave the 
members a full explanation of his plans. To his great sur- 
prise, he noticed that the scheme was considered absolutely 
chimerical, and he had the mortification to hear the Com- 
mittee, a little later, flatly refuse to even make a recommen- 
dation in its favor. Nothing daunted, however, on the 3d 
of August of the same year, when the House, in Committee 
of the Whole, was considering the Army Appropriation bill, 
he recalled attention to his rejected resolution in a lengthy 
speech. He stated that, from April 12th, 1839, to July 31st, 
1848, there were known to have been wrecked on the New 
Jersey coast, and between the points mentioned in his reso- 
lution, 158 vessels of all classes, and that 122 of these wrecks 
had been reported since February 26th, 1846 ; and declared 
it the bounden duty of the Government especially to protect 
the lives of such of its citizens as are engaged in these peril- 
ous pursuits, from which are immediately derived the reve- 
nues of the country. He asked for a small appropriation to 
provide surf-boats at suitable stations along the coast, and 
to furnish each station with a carronade ‘‘ of sufficient cali- 
bre to throw a ball, with a rope attached, over the vessel in 
distress,” and a quantity of rockets, ‘‘so that, in a dark 
night, a signal from the shore may be made to apprise those 
on board the distressed vessel in what direction they may 
look for aid.” 

On the 9th of the same month, while the Lighthouse 
bill from the Senate was under discussion, he again spoke 
on his proposition ; and in closing offered this amendment 
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‘to the pending bill: ‘‘For providing surf-boats, rockets, 
carronades and other necessary apparatus for the better 
protection of life and property from shipwreck on the coast 
of New Jersey, between Sandy Hook and Little Egg Harbor, 
$10,000 ; the same to be expended under the supervision of 
such officers of the Revenue Marine Corps as may be de- 
tached for this duty by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Profiting by his past experience before the Committee on 

Jommerce, he this time presented his views to the most in- 
fluential members of the House; and when the bill, with 
his amendment, came to its final passage, it was adopted 
unanimously. This was the first legislation in behalf of the 
Life-saving Service of our country. 

Captain Douglass Ottinger was detailed by the Secretary 
to carry out the provisions of the amendment, and this of- 
ficer enlisted the co-operation of a committee of the New 
York Board of Underwriters, and entered upon the work at 
once. 

Under date of January 16th, 1849, he reported to Mr. 
Newell that he had selected ‘‘eight stations on the beach, 
within the prescribed limits, and designed to have at each of 
them a frame house of the most substantial kind, to be fur- 
nished with a galvanized iron surf-boat, with 10 separate air 
chambers, built upon a model approved by the surf-men on 
the coast, 180 fathoms of hawser, 360 fathoms of hauling- 
line, 600 yards of rocket-line, rockets, ete. In addition to 
the surf-boat, I propose to have a ‘life-car’ at each station, 
which is designed to be sent to the stranded vessel when 
the wind and sea is (are) too heavy for the best constructed 
boats to live. I have made some experiments in throwing 
a line from the shore to a vessel with a rocket . . . outside 
of Sandy Hook, . . . and threw out 250 yards of line, weigh- 
ing 1.62 ounces per yard, with which we tested the practica- 
bility of sending a hawser from the beach to a boat or vessel. 
It is my intention, as soon as the weather will permit, to 
make some trials in throwing a line by means of a mortar 
and shot, and am of the opinion that we shall also place 
them at the several stations.” 

At each of these eight statiqns he erected a building 28 by 
16 feet in dimensions, and furnished it with a variety of ex- 
perimental apparatus. During the progress of his work Cap- 
tain Ottinger designed a lifeboat, and the life-car alluded to 
in his report, both of which were adopted in our own service 
and subsequently in that of Great Britain and other sea- 
washed countries of Europe. He refused to avail himself 
of the restrictive advantages that letters patent would give 
him, but waiting until his invention had proved a success 
by saving life on various occasions of shipwreck, he peti- 
tioned Congress for remuneration for its past, present and 
prospective use, and also for an appropriation of $5,000 to 
enable him to test practically at sea its adaptation to rescu- 
ing passengers and crews during violent gales. A bill di- 
recting the payment to him of $10,000 passed both houses 
and was approved by the President, February 14th, 1859. 

At the next session of Congress Mr. Newell introduced 
another resolution (Feb. 17th, 1849), extending the limits 
prescribed in the first Act, so as to include the remaining 
portion of the New Jersey coast and also the whole of that 
of Long Island, and providing a further appropriation of 
$20,000. But afew weeks previously the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in answer to a special resolution of inquiry, had 
reported to the House that during the last fiscal year 585 
vessels had been wrecked and 477 lives lost, and that out of 
property worth $1,721,857 that perished cargoes valued at 
$750,000 were lost within the very limits designated in the 
bill. This statement produced a profound effect, and after 
Mr. Newell had Captain Ottinger’s report read, and had 
commented largely upon the vast benefits to humanity and 
commerce that a liberal extension and support of the Ser- 





vice would yield, the resolution was adopted without oppo- 
sition. Lieutenant John McGowan, of the Revenue Ma- 
rine Corps, was detailed as the agent of the Department to 
superintend the expenditure of the portion of this amount 
allotted to the coast of New Jersey ; and Edward Watts, a 
civil engineer of high repute, was commissioned to perform 
a like duty on the coast of Long Island. Eight stations 
were located at intervals between Montank Point and Coney 
Island, on the outer shore of Long Island, one at Fisher’s 
Island, and one at Eaton’s Neck, in Long Island Sound ; 
and six were added to the number that had been erected by 
Captain Ottinger on the New Jersey coast. As Captain Ot- 
tinger had availed himself of the advice and co-operation of 
a committee of the New York Board of Underwriters, Lieu- 
tenant McGowan called to his assistance a committee of the 
Philadelphia Board of Underwriters, and Mr. Watts one 
from the Life-Saving Benevolent Association of New York. 
In the Winter of 1849—50 a series of unusually severe dis- 
asters thoroughly tested both the advantages and the capa- 
bilities of these stations. The month of January, 1850, was 
particularly fruitful in accidents. During a furious gale the 
coast of New Jersey was strewn with many wrecks. The life- 
car invented by Captain Ottinger demonstrated its great 
usefulness by conveying from the stranded ship Ayshire 201 
persons, including a number of women with children in 
their arms, through a surf that ran so high that no ship’s 
boat could live in it. In the imperfect records of this sea- 
son it appears that the cars and boats rescued 264 persons 
on the coast of Long Island and 90 on that of New Jersey, 
besides saving considerable property on which the Govern- 
ment realized a large amount in duties. 

At the next session of Congress a further appropriation 
of $20,000 was made for the purpose (September 28-30, 
1850), and the petition of the Life-Saving Benevolent Asso- 
ciation of New York—to have half of this amount ex- 
pended in the erection of additional stations on the coast of 
Long Island and also one at Watch Hill, Rhode Island— 
was granted, and Lieutenant Joseph Noyes, of the Revenue 
Marine, was given charge of the work. After the comple- 
tion of this extension the balance of one-half of the appro- 
priation was expended in placing lifeboats on portions of 
the coasts of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida and Texas, and providing for their preservation. 
Additional appropriations for placing lifeboats at various 
points were made in March, 1853, and August, 1854. The 
first of these gave the sum of $10,000 without confining its 
expenditure to designated localities ; another the sum of 
$12,500, for the purchase of boats for twenty-five different 
points named on Lake Michigan, and at such other locali- 
ties as the Secretary of the Treasury might determine, and 
a third the sum of $20,000 for the continuation of the system 
of protecting human life from shipwreck as already estab- 
lished by lifeboats on the New Jersey coast. . 

Up to this time 82 lifeboats had been located on the 
coast of the United States, exclusive of those furnished by 
the Humane Society of Massachusetts—the 28 at the sta- 
tions on the New Jersey coast, the 23 on the outer shore of 
Long Island, and the four in Long Island Sound. Lakes 
Ontario, Michigan, Superior and Erie, and the Pacific shore 
were now embraced in the system. 

In 1854 a decided improvement in the government of this 
service was made; or, rather, a government was established, 
for the care of the Treasury officials had previously been 
withdrawn as soon as the stations were erected and supplied 
with apparatus. 

By the wrecking of the Powhattan, on Squan Beach, at 
least 300 lives were lost. This disaster, as many readers 
may remember, produced an intense excitement throughout 
the country. The people called upon Congress for prompt 
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and effective action. In the Senate, the Committee on 
Commerce asked of the Treasury Department the fullest 
information relating to the service, and the opinion of the 
Secretary in respect to further provision for the protection 
of the coast. The Secretary replied, in brief, that the num- 
ber of stations should be double d, and that they should be 
placed in charge of persons accountable to the Departmeut, 
recommending the appointment of a superintendent for each 
coast and a keeper for each station. 

A bill was promptly reported, but an adjournment was 
taken before it could be put on its passage. 
session, however, it passed both Houses, and became a law, 
December 14th, 1854. Simple as the appointment of these 
officcrs may now appear, it was a firm and practical step to- 
ward efficiency. The appointments were made, and a 
marked change in the morale of the service was soon 
noticeable. 

In 1864, Mr. Newell, having been again elected to Con- 


gress, secured another appropriation of $20,000 in aid of his | 


now well-exemplified theories. To this gentleman, there- 
fore, belongs the honor, not only of devising and suggesting 
the plans for the establishment of this great work of hu- 
manity, but of carrying them, by sure and steady steps, to 
official recognition, indorsement and support. No legisla- 
tion of any kind had ever been attempted in any part of the 
world when he broached and strove for his grand idea, and 
all tne honors that have since been bestowed upon him com- 
bined, are insignificant beside this one work, for the accom- 
plishme nt of which, in a monarchical country, he would have 
received jeweled evidences of a nation’s gratitude. 

And to Captains Ottinger and McGowan the Service owes 
the practical experiments which have contributed to its pres- 
ent thoroughness of detail, its systematic action. 

Captain James H. Merryman, of the Revenue Marine, was 
designated as Inspector of the Service in June, 1872, and 


should be largely credited with the success that has attended | 


its operations since thattime. His labors have been inde- 


fatigable, and he has suggested many of the improvements 
made in the Service. 

The desideratum at this stage of the history of the Service 
was the employment of regular crews of surfmen, and the 


first step toward the accomplishment of this was effected by | 


the Hon. 8S. 8. Cox, of New York. The measure was, how- 
ever, first introduced in Congress in the form of an amend- 


At the next | 
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ment to the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill, by the Hon. 
Charles Haight, of New Jersey, in response to a resolution 
of the Legislature of that State; and was to the effect that 
the Secretary of the Treasury should be authorized to em- 
ploy crews of six surfmen at the several stations upon the 
coasts of Long Island and New Jersey, from December 1st 
to March 31st of each year. This amendment, after the 
earnest advocacy of several gentlemen, was lost. Mr. Cox 
however, here came to the rescue in an eloquent speech, and 
actually compelled the adoption of a compromise, by which 
| the employment of crews at alternate stations was author- 
| ized. 

This was a step of the utmost importance, and was really 
the initiatory measure which led to the employment of 
crews at al/ the stations, and formed the basis of the present 
effective organization. When the proposition reached th: 
Senate it met with opposition similar to that it had in the 
House ; when the Hon. John P. Stockton played the same 
part in its behalf as that performed by Mr. Cox, and by a 
speech of vivid power and pathos secured its passage. 

Heretofore, on occasions of disaster, the crews were all 
volunteers, and were composed of fishermen, farmers, irre- 
sponsible wreckers, and such men as frequent the vicinity 
of the shores—none, certainly, upon whom satisfactory de- 
pendence could be placed. They served, when they hap- 
pened to be on hand at an accident, without pay, and, with 
| the exception of some of Quaker discipline, were scarcely 

the kind of men to be contented with the satisfaction that 
arises from the consciousness of having performed a highly 
meritorious deed. . 

In February, 1871, Sumner I. Kimball, chief clerk in the 
| Second Auditor’s Office, Treasury Department, accepted 
| the position of Chief of the Bureau of Revenue Marine, and 
| General Superintendent of the Life-Saving Service, upon the 
| solicitation of Secretary Boutwell. He at once instituted a 
thorough reorganization of the system, applying, for tho 
first time, the strictest practical business principles to its 
government. 

At his suggestion, Captain John Faunce, of the Reveaue 
Marine Corps was detailed to examine and report upon the 
existing condition of the various stations, their equipment 
and individual management. At the same time Mr. Kim- 
bal] made a personal survey of the buildings in the most 
dangerous districts, and of the constantly changing lines o! 
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THE STATION AT LONG BRANCH. 


the seaboard. From these observations he prepared plans , 1,341 lives lost, and property worth $27,370,062.23 either 


for the erection of new buildings on the most exposed por- 
tions of the coasts of New Jersey and Long Island, with a 
view to diminishing the distance between the points of 
succor, and enlarged and improved the old ones, besides 
supplying them with better apparatus. 

On the 20th of April, 1871, Congress made the handsome 
appropriation of $200,000. This grant was made in the 
form of an amendment to the Deficiency Bill, the amend- 
ment being in- 
troduced by 
Mr. Stockton, 
then Senator 
from New Jer- 
sey, in response 
to a resolution 
of the Senate 
and General 
Assembly of 
his State. The 
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IMPROVED SAFETY-CAR, 


New Jersey coast was alone designated as the part to be | 


benefited. ‘The amendment was adopted by the Senate, 
but before its consideration reached the House it was 


modified so as to include the coast of Long Island, and to | as to be worthless,” and 


authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to employ crews of 
experienced surfmen at such stations and for such periods 
of the year as he might deem necessary. In this form it 
met the approbation of Secretary Boutwell and Mr. Dawes, 
then chairman of the Committee on Appropriations In the 
House, and, after some discussion, it became a law. At 

this time the 
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| 
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| 


records showed | 


that since 1850 
there had been 
4,163 lives 
saved by the 
experimental 
system; and 
from incom- 
plete reports it 
appeared that 
in the preced- 
ing ten years 
4,527 vessels 
had been 
wrecked on the 
Lakes alone, 
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lost or seriously damaged. With the ample fund named 
above, Mr. Kimball began extending the line of houses, erect- 
ing twelve new ones on the coast of New Jersey and six on 
that of Long Island. Incapable and inefficient officers ahd 
men were promptly removed, and suitable ones substituted. 
A code of instructions, setting forth the duties ‘required of 
officers and men during a disaster, as well as inactivity, was 
promulgated. A more rigid supervision of the men and 
materials was 
established. 
One by one the 
features of the 
old irrespon- 
sible manage- 
ment were 
abolished. 
That it was 
high time for a 
radical change 
is shown in Captain Faunce’s report, wherein he stated that 
most of the stations were too remote from each other ; that 
the houses were much dilapidated, ‘‘many being so far gone 
in a 
filthy condition ; that the appar- 
atus was rusty from want of care, 
and some of it utterly ruined by 
the depredations of vermin and 
malicious persons, and that the 
most indispensable articles had 
been removed by crews employed 
during the Winter, the outfit in 
no station being found complete. 
It had also become apparent that 
the scope and usefulness of the 
Service demanded a marked im- 
provement in the apparatus sup- 
plied to the stations, and the 
provision of new appliances to 
facilitate the humane work. Se- 
cretary Boutwell bestowed de- 
serving consideration upon the 
smallest details of the new 
Bureau, and warmly recom- 
mended to Congress the sugges- 
tions of the Superintendent. It 
was in answer to one that & roe mMERRMAN RUBDER SUIT. 
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commission consisting of Rear-Admiral Boggs, Captain 
C. P. Patterson, Captain William Gaskell, Captain C. W. 
Maxon, and Chief Clerk Saville of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, was appointed early in 1872 to examine and test 
such life-saving apparatus as might be submitted in re- 
sponse to an invitation to the public for the presentation of 
any device which might be serviceable in such work. The 
commission met at Seabright, between Sandy Hook and 
Long Branch, and experimented with a variety of life and 
surf boats, a wagon for the transportation of the same from 
a station to the surf or from one station to another, a new 
rocket designed to supersede the use of the mortar, a life- 
raft, night-signals and the Merriman life-saving dress. A 
modified surf-boat of cedar, the life-preserving dress and 
the night-signals were recommended by the commission, 
and are now to be seen in all the stations. 

In June of that year, through the efforts of the late 
Hon. James Buffington, Congress authorized a further ex- 
tension, so as to include Cape Cod, and the erection of 
ten stations thereon was provided for. In the follow- 
ing year (1873) the Hon. John Lynch, of Maine, introduced 
a bill to provide for the erection of a number of stations 
along the coasts of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Virginia and North Carolina, and direct the Secretary to 
ascertain at what other points the establishment of stations 
was desirable. For this purpose another commission was 
fppointed, with Mr. Kimball at its head. In his report the 
Superintendent estimated the expenses of the additions he 
believed necessary as follows: Atlantic coast, eight new 
stations, $12,872; Florida coast, five houses of refuge, 
$4,000 ; Pacific coast, seven lifeboat stations, $4,280; Lake 
coasts, thirty stations, $20,256 ; making a total, with con- 
tingent expenses for all of $6,000, of $47,408. The total 
cost of a life-saving station, complete in all its appoint- 
ments, he estimated as aggregating $5,302.15, representing 
the following articles : 


PI TROMON, 2.5 icdeec disuse eer . $2,500 00 
Mortar and Palls....... , ; és ae 147 15 


Hawsers, Lines and Chandlery............ one 525 09 
Bedding, Cots, ete heen 175 00 
Stoves, «nd furniture of same civkeberedicn 70 00 
Surf boat “i : : ee 25) 00 
Life car.... .. / nee ; 400 00 
soat-carriage and hand eart. sas : 250 00 
Signal apparatus, lanterns, ete. ; 50:10 
Kocket apparatus. with line rocke's iin 635 00 
Other equipments, freights and incidental ex- 
penses. (<ans aun 300 00 


Mr. Kimball reported the existence of eighty-one stations 
on the coasts of New Jersey, Long Island, Cape Cod, and 
Rhode Island, and designated the points at which ten 
others were under construction and also those where twelve 
more would be erected during the ensuing Autumn. The 


average distance between the stations was reduced from five | 


miles to three. This wasa most important improvement, 
as it enabled adjoining stations to communicate readily with 
each other by signals as well as to maintain an effective pa- 
trol along the whole line of sea-board. 

These buildings are divided into three classes: life-saving 
stations, simple lifeboat stations, costing an average of 
$4,790 each, and houses of refuge, costing $2,995 each. The 
latter class was provided for the coast of Florida, where the 
shores are so bold that stranded vessels are usually thrown 
high enough upon the beach to permit easy escape from 
them ; therefore the usual apparatus belonging to the com- 
plete station were not deemed necessary for that section. 
The strip of shore extending from Indian River Inlet to Cape 
Florida is almost destitute of inhabitants, and persons cast 
upon its inhospitable beach are liable to perish from starva- 











tion and thirst, from inability to reach the remote interior 
settlements rather than in a struggle with the waves. 

In all cases the buildings are of wood. The houses of 
refuge are large enough to accommodate twenty-five per- 
sons, and during the stormy season are supplied with pro- 
visions to last that number for at least ten days. The life-say- 
ing stations proper, as constructed according to Super- 
intendent Kimball's plans, average forty-two feet in length 
by eighteen in width. They are divided into two stories, 
and each one contains two apartments. The main entrance 
is by double doors wide enough to permit the free passage 
of the lifeboat on its broad-wheeled wagon. Boats, lifecar, 
mortar, rockets, signals, rubber suits and other properties 
are kept in the front part of the lower story, the rear being 
used as amess-room. Up-stairs the space is arranged as a 
dormitory for the crew and shelter for rescued persons, and 
is supplied with a stove, tables, cots, bedding and cooking 
utensils. 

In 1873 the Service experienced another vast improve- 
ment. The country had learned to properly value the opera- 
tions of the Signal-Service established in Washington after 
the close of the war under the direction of General A. J. 
Myers, facetiously known as ‘‘ Old Probabilities.”” The accu- 
racy of the prognostications made at the general office from 
the indications telegraphed from all the observatories in the 
United States, and thence re-telegraphed to all the large cities 
for publication, had become proverbial. Places indicated for 
the display of cautionary signals were scanned by mariners 
as closely as their charts. Times of sailing were regulated 
by the waving and flashing signs that indicated the probable 
condition of the weather for at least a period of eight 
hours. Commerce benefited greatly by the system, navi- 
gation found in it a remarkably reliable director, trade and 
travel in every form acknowledged its comprehensive 
utility. 

Under the provisions of the Act of Congress of March 
3d, 1873, the storm-signal system of the Signal-Service was 
directly connected with life-saving stations at nine localities 
upon the Atlantic coast. The benefits derived from tte 
combination of the two systems have each year, since it was 
first effected, more than equaled anticipation. But the 
greater value of the connection is found in the fact that the 
establishment of the Signal-Service at the various life-sav- 
ing stations has proved exceedingly efficacious in diminish- 
ishing the number of disasters in their neighborhoods, 
through the warning of the cautionary signals. This isa 
red flag with a black square in the centre by day, and a red 
light by night. It is displayed where the information in 
possession of the central office induces the belief that dan- 
gerous winds are approaching. Considering the difference 
in the rapidity of the wind on the Atlantic ocean and on 
the Great Lakes, it has been decided that the cautionary sig- 
nal shall be displayed wherever the winds are expected to 
travel as fast as twenty-five miles per hour, and to remain at 
that speed for several hours, within a radius of one hundred 
miles from the station. Besides indicating the probable 
condition of the wind the signal gives warning that the dan- 
ger appears to be so great as to demand extra precaution on 
the part of navigators and other interested parties—such as 
an examination of vessels or other structures liable to be 
endangered by a sudden or heavy storm, the inspection of 
crews, rigging, etc., and a general preparation fora struggle 
with rough weather. And it calls for frequent inspection 
of local barometers and other instruments of ship captains, 
and the study of local signs of a change of weather. By 
heeding this signal those who are expert may often be con- 
firmed as to the need of the precaution to which the warn- 
ing calls attention, or may determine that the danger is 
either over-estimated or past. 
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The practical operations of the Life-Saving Service are 
admirably portrayed in the accompanying engravings. Nine 
out of every ten vessels wrecked on the coasts usually lie 
within 300 yards from the beach. When the surf is too 
heavy to permit the dispatch of a life or a surf boat to a dis- 
tressed vessel, the mortar and ball are brought into use. A 
rope having a range of 410 yards is attached by a short 
length of chain to the ball, and the mortar is aimed so as to 
throw the line over the ship. As the line falls athwart the 
Jeck a hawser is fastened to the shore end, and the sailors 
haul in until the stouter line is reached and made fast to a 
block or mast. This hawser acts as a rail upon which the 
life-car and the breeches-buoy can be run. With the hawser 
there usually passes a piece of board containing instructions 
for the crew in case the services of the life-car are deemed 
necessary. This car is cylindrical in form, made of galvan- 
ized iron, and is sufliciently large to accommodate four to six 
persons ‘on a pinch,” which a disaster renders of little con- 
sequence. The interior is reached through a square open- 
ing on the top, furnished with a hinged plate or lid of iron. 
As the transfer, under favorable circumstances, can be made 
within five or six minutes, a quantity of air equal to this 
demand is admitted through a number of finely-drilled 
holes. When the car is demanded the shore end of the 
hawser is passed through an eye terminating in a stout 
handle at each end, a car-line, previously hauled from the 
ship, is adjusted to a ring on the top of the shell, a shore- 
line fastened to an opposite ring wud a signal made for those 
on shipboard to pull the car out. The singular-lookiug 
vehicle passes alternately through the air and the surf, and 
on reaching the ship the lid is unbolted and the passengers 
are handed in. As soon as the car is filled the station crew 
are notified, and they then haul upon the other line until 
the car reaches the beach, when the occupants are released 
and it is put in order for a second trip. The rocket is used 
for the same purpose as the mortar and ball, and is partic- 
ularly valuable in night-time. Rushing through the air 
like a shooting star, its trail of fire indicates the condition 
of the disabled craft, and also: serves to guide the Service 
men in estimating the angle for the discharge of a second 
rocket in case the first falls short or on one side of the ship. 
The apparatus shown in the engraving consists of a steel- 
cased rocket with a long metallic loop to act as a staff. It 
is fired from a tube resting upon an adjustable iron tripod, 
arranged to obtain any required elevation and a comparative 
certainty of direction. The charge is ignited by a simple 
percussion-lock, while the line is laid in a light wooden box 
80 constructed with pegs or partitions that it runs out with- 
out hindrance. Besides this apparatus there are small 
brass mortars and howitzers, all used for the same purpose, 
according to the condition of the wind and the distance of 
the ship from the shore. 

When the lifeboat can be used it is always selected in 
preference to any other mode of approaching a ship. The 
crew take their places in the boat while it is upon the 
wagon, after having been drawn from the station to the 
nearest working point by hand or horses. It is backed, bow 
first, into the surf, and while the crew are keeping stroke 
with the oars so that they may all catch water at the same 
time, the coxswain is standing at the stern with his long 
oar in position ready to steer. The lifeboat is made of gal- 
vanized iron, and the surf-boat of cedar. The lifeboat is 
self-righting and self-bailing, and is supplied with a variety 
of air chambers that will not permit the boat to sink even 
if a hole were stove in the bottom. If a heavy sea is taken 
the first rise of the boats releases all the water through 
tubes extending from the deck to and through the bottom. 

A very important part of the working apparatus of the 
Service is the rubber life-preserving dress liberally supplied 





to the various stations. The dress is the invention of C. S. 
Merriman, and consists of two parts, the pantaloons and 
boots, and the waiscoat and head-piece ; each inflated by a 
separate set of tubes. The position of the wearer is regu- 
lated by himself, being controlled by the amount of air let 
into each section of the dress; thus doing away with the 
heavy metal clogs on the feet by which an upright position 
was maintained by the old styles. This is the suit with 
which the now famous Captain Paul Boyton, formerly at- 
tached to the Service on the New Jersey coast, has created 
such an excitement in England, France and Italy, and in 
which he made the memorable voyage between Dover and 


Calais. After witnessing a number of his experiments the 
directors of the Royal Lifeboat Institution of Great 


Britain ordered a supply of these suits for their own ser- 
vice. 

All of these properties are for use after a wrecked or 
disabled vessel has been clearly made out, and when the full 
working force of a station is ‘on duty. But, between the 
stranding or other misfortune and the launch of the lifeboat 
or car there intervenes a season of agony to those imper- 
illed in which the thoughts, the resolutions, every possible 
emotion of human nature, are crowded into the most fleet- 
ing seconds. At night their suspense is particularly de- 


moralizing. Everybody seeks a knowledge of the exact lo- 
cation. Where are we? How far off is land? Is there 


anybody near us who can give assistance? How can we 
make known our peril? When the night is dark, the sea 
angry, the air bitterly cool, no amount of self-possession on 
the part of officers can conciliate the fears of their passen- 
gers. Assurances of safety gain confidence only when 
means of safety can be discerned. Faith has exceedingly 
limited sway in a panic-stricken throng. The old saw, 
“seeing is believing,” comes at such times into full and 
powerful play. The moment, however, the signal of dis- 
tress, either the booming of a gun or the flashing of a 
rocket, is answered on the shore, the suspense on shipboard 
is so far relieved as to permit officers, crew and passen- 
gers to proceed with judgment in applying the means of 
saving life at their command, while awaiting systematic 
succor. 

Patrolmen always carry at night a red hand light, to be 
used upon the discovery of a wrecked vessel or any signal 
for assistance; and in order to more fully insure its being 
seen they are instructed to burn it, when practicable, upon 
a prominent eminence nearest the vessel. Lifeboats before 
going off to a wreck at night are provided with a white light 
which may be burned if necessary éither to afford light to 
facilitate the escape of endangered persons, or to give notice 
to the crew on shore when the boat has got alongside the 
wreck. In translating the language of the signals used in 
the Service by means of the sketches the reader must bear 
in mind that in the indications of flags and rocket lights, 
lines running perpendicularly represent red ; those running 
from right to left, green ; those from left to right, blue ; 
all the others are white. The flag and lantern signals are 
displayed from a staff, the rockets are attached to a hand 
pistol and ignited by an ordinary percussion cap. 

No. 1. Preparatory.—Whenever it becomes necessary for: 
a station to make signal to adjacent stations, the prepara- 
tory signal will be used, and will be continued until ac- 
knowledged by the stations signaled. This is done when 
there is a probability that the work ahead will require more 
apparatus or men than one station can provide. 

No. 2. Answering Signal.—All signals are answered by 
this signal to notify the signaling station that its e¢ommuni- 
cation is seen and understood. If any signal should not be 
understood at once the signaling station is notified, in day 
time by dipping the flag the entire length of the staff, 
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and at night by burning two white rockets or Coston 
lights. 

No. 3. Danger.—This is made on the station first discover- 
ing a wreck, or when any vessel is observed to be in danger. 
It also serves to notify persons in danger that aid is near at 
hand. 

No. 4. Aid required—bring your men. Immediately after 
answering this signal with No. 2, the keepers and crews of 
the adjacent stations are expected to proceed to the assist- 
ance of the station displaying the signal, and likewise in 
answer to the four following signals, with the articles 
required : 

No. 5. Bring your boat and equipments, 

No. 6. Bring your life-car and lines. 

No. 7. Bring rocket apparatus. 

No. 8. Bring mortar and apparatus. 

No. $. Assemble. When this signal is displayed at a sta- 
tion, all persons attached to it are obliged to hasten to the 
house at once for service. 


| be performed, both in the line of duty and simple humanity. 
| The sheltering, nourishing and caring for the rescued until 
they can be forwarded to their homes or friends, are import- 
ant parts of this admirable system. Then, too, there are 
means to be applied for the restoration of persons exhausted 
or apparently drowned. For this purpose the station-keep- 
ers are provided with complete medicine-chests, and are 
thoroughly instructed by a medical inspector in the use of 
medicines and surgical appliances, and the most approved 
manner of manipulating a body to restore animation. 

While the absorbing interest of these crews in a wreck 
ceases with the recovery of the parties imperiled, that of tho 
rescued is but little abated, as new efforts have to be put 
forth to obtain as great a quantity of property as is possible. 
No pains are spared by officers and men of the Life-saving 
Service to recover valuable goods, in the absence of other 
authorities ; but, as their duty is more specifically confined 
to the saving of human life, the systematic salvage of the 
cargo, especially on the Atlantic and Lake coasts, is gener- 








FIRING A LINE, WITH ROCKET ATTACHED, TO A DISTRESSED VESSEL. 


When double rockets are used at night, they are sent up 
separately at short intervals, and in the order indicated in 
the key. 


over & green one. 


P . ‘ ‘bi | 
If a signaling station desires to communicate with one | 
only of its adjacent stations, the preparatory signal-flag is | 


hoisted in the daytime, as a distinguishing pennant, under 
either Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8, as the case may be, to indicate 
that the station to the eastward or northward is specially 
signaled ; and at night by an ordinary exploding rocket 
immediately following the above numbers. South and west 
stations are indicated in daytime by the preparatory flag 
above either of these numbers, and at night by an exploding 
rocket preceding the Coston signals for them. 

As the last living person is taken from a wrecked vessel, 
the work of the Life-saving Service is practically at an end. 
There are, it is true, many other labors usually necessary to 


Thus, in No. 5, a red star rocket is sent up, and 
followed by a green star rocket, and a red lantern is hoisted | 


ally left to the wrecking company controlled by the New 
York Board of Underwriters, and operating in conjunction 
with the Custom-house officials. 

The wreckers reach a vessel after the Life-saving men 
| have performed their distinctive duty. They pass from be- 
fore the mast to the successive grades of engineer, captain, 
foreman and agents, and become, in time, skillful sailors, 
surfmen, sailing-masters, executive officers, etc. The agents 
are all veterans, and are stationed at particularly dangerous 
points along the coast. 

As soon as a serious accident befalls a ship within work- 
ing distance of the shore, the agent nearest the spot sum- 
mons a wrecking party sufficient in number for the task 
ahead, and the labor of saving the cargo begins. The Board 
of Underwriters and the Custom-house authorities are 
promptly notified, and they dispatch an agent and inspector 
to look after their respective interests. Where it is evident 
that a vessel will not float after being relieved of the weight 
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of its cargo, or where it founders or becomes stranded so as 
to impede navigation or run the risk of speedily going to 
pieces, the wrecking company send out powerful tugboats, 
under experienced engineers, provided with every conceiv- 
able apparatus for raising and floating the ship. 

Although the wreckers are the last to reach a disabled 
ship, it frequently happens that they and the life-saving 
crews are engaged almost at the same time upon a single 
vessel. 

The steamship L’ Amerique, of the General Transatlantic 
line, ran ashore at Seabright, N. J., near Long Branch, at 
three o'clock on the morning of January 7th, 1877. Directly 
the vessel struck, the captain sent a small boat to establish 
communication with the shore. The crew consisted of an 
officer and eleven men. On reaching the shore, the boat 
was caught in the undertow, and in effecting a landing three 
of the crew fell overboard and were drowned. Meanwhile 
the signals on L’Amerique attracted the attention of the 
patrol of Life-Saving Stations Nos. 3 and 4, and the entire 
force of both stations was soon at work. A line was thrown 
to the ship, and by aid of the French crew, the hawser was 
hauled on deck and the life-car set in operation. By this 
means every one of the passengers, and all of the crew save 
a few who remained with Captain Pouzolz, refusing to de- 
sert the ship, were landed without accident. In the after- 
noon a tug and steamer of the Wrecking Company were sent 
down from New York, under command of the famous Cap- 
tain Merritt. The reader may remember the long and pa- 
tient labor of this officer. It appeared at times as if the 
resources of the engineer’s skill were exhausted; but, 
abandoning one by one the usual expedients for such work, 
he devised a bold scheme, and after months of toil, 
and waiting for an off-shore breeze, he succeeded in 
the iron monster. 

Again, on the 17th of March following, the 
line steamer Iusland went ashore 
little to the south of the West End Hotel. 
discovered by a patrolman of Life-Saving Station No. 4, 
who immediately aroused his comrades, who put off for the 
locality with their entire apparatus. Soon after they were 
joined by the crew from Station No. 6, with their surf-boat. 
From the two crews the boat was manned, and started for 
the steamer through a high sea. The rescuers reached the 
chip and took off a load of passengers, While so engaged 
the remainder of the crew made several attemp‘s to fire a 
line over the ship, and, at length succeeding, got the life- 
car in position and with it assisted the surf-boat crew in res- 
cuing all on board except the captain and a handful of 
men, who were determined to remain onboard. One of the 
wrecking boats at work on L’ Amerique put off to render as- 
sistance until one could be ordered from New York. 

A third accident which excited a vast amount of public 
sympathy in behalf of the wreckers was that of the British 
ship Circassian, which went ashore at Bridgehampton, Long 
Island, on the 11th of December, 1876. The wrecking crew 
this time included the Shinnecock Indians. Work was 
promptly begun and continued successfully until Friday, 
29th, when the storm, which had already begun, increased 
in violence, and the wreckers who had been housed on 
board were forced into the rigging for safety. After re- 


anxiety 
floating 


ted Star 


maining there about ten hours the ship broke suddenly to | 


pieces and threw them all into the water. Out of thirty- 
two persons engaged in the work of wrecking, twenty- 
eight were drowned. The 


by the Life-Saving men and properly nourished. More re- 
cently (Oct. 6th, 1877) the New York and Providence line 
steamer Massachusetts, a very marvel of strength, beauty and 
luxury, dashed upon the ledge at Rocky Point, on the Long 


at Long Branch, a | 
She was soon | 


Island shore, and, though she thumped for many days upon 
the rocks, Captain Merritt brought her safely to a dry doc 
in New York. 

The present condition of the Life-Saving Service is ex- 
tremely encouraging. During the fiscal year ending Juno 
30th, 1877, there were driven ashore by stress of weather, 
within the scope of the operations of the Service, 134 vessels, 
having on board 1,500 persons, Of these only thirty-nine 
lives were lost, or about two and one-hiulf per cent. There 
were 963 days’ subsistence and succor afforded to ship- 
wrecked persons, the number of recipients being 368. The 
estimated value of the vessels wrecked is $1,969,744, and of 
their cargoes, $1,296,868, making a total property valuation 
of $3,266,612, of which amount a total of $1,713,647 was 
saved. Upon fifty occasions of disaster the life-saving ap- 
paratus was used, and 817 persons were rescued by it, while 
in nearly all the other instances aid of some kind, in suc- 
coring the shipwrecked and saving property, was rendered 
by the crews of these stations. 

There are now in operation 151 life-saving and lifeboat 


stations, which are located as follows, viz : . 
Dist. No. 1. Coasts of Maine and New Hampshire......... 6 
eB COR GE I OORNIE 6 5. cctiesscrcceccces 14 


‘ 3. Coasts of Rhode Island and Long Islani..... 36 
oe Se Se rer re rk 
“ “ § Coast from Cape Henlopen to Cape Charles... 8 
‘ “ 6, Coast from Cape Henry to Cape Hatteras..... 10 

* 7. Coast of Florida (houses of refuze)........... 5 
‘ “ 8 Coasts of Lakes Ontario and Erie............. 9 
«9, Coasts of Lakes Huron and Superior......... 9 
ee! fo ok eh er Ts 12 





“« “1, Pacifle Coast 


Besides these, preparations are in progress for the erection 
of five additional stations on the Pacific Coast. 

The personnel of the service consists of one superinten- 
| dent for each district, one keeper for each station, six surf- 
men for each of the life-saving stations on the Atlantic and 
Lake coasts, employed generally from November to April; 
and enrolled and volunteer crews who respond upon oxca- 
sions of wrecks near life-saving stations on the Pacific and 
Lake coasts ; the total foree embracing about 1,100 men. 

The annual compensation of superintendents is $1,000 
each, except in districts Nos. 3 and 4, where it is fixed at 
$1,500 for each ; that of the assistant superintendent is $500 
per annum, and that of the keepers $200. The surfmen re- 
ceive $40 per month during the period of their active em- 
ployment, in which they are required to reside at the 
stations, Their services, however, are at the disposal of the 

yovernment upon any occasion of shipwreck at other times, 
for attendance at which they are paid $3 each. 

The following table presents a general summary of all dis- 
asters occurring within the range of the operations of the 
Service, from the reorganization in 1871, up to and inelud- 
ing June 30th, 1877: * 


Total mumbor Of WHOCKES. ..0.66..005 .c ccs cccaceee 407 
ee as a6 dcsovew ass eo osacaonne4 $ 6,904,: 94 
ad Me |. eet ee ee 4,204,292 





amount of property imperiled. 


ERGO GE DEODRIEY BBVOG.,.....02.0065 5 5s5csc0ee 6,957,947 
wg i = MR has keas tol os cadp asus 4,102,729 
| ‘* number of lives imperiled................ 4,730 

= - - i ok ocndaee conseccns 4,650 
} " a = SO RED er be 8) 
“ “ persons sheltered at stations... 954 
- * days’ shelter afforded.......... 2,867 


four survivors were taken | 
from the beach, to which they had swam or been washed, | 


I 


ft 


will be observed that during the years 1871-2 the 


operations of the Service were confined to the coasts of 
| Long Island and New Jersey ; from 1872 to 1874, to Cape 
| Cod, Rhode Island, Long Island and New Jersey ; and in 
| 1874-5 to Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
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Island, Long Island, New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, 
the Lakes and the Pacific coast. Notwithstanding the high 
state of efficiency in which the Service is shown to be by 
the records, efforts are being constantly made to bring it to 
still greater perfection. A new gun and projectile have 
been secured recently, by which an additional range of 
100 yards can be attained beyond that of the ordinary mor- 
tar and ball line. The Department has ordered twenty of 
the improved apparatuses to be supplied during the Winter 
to those stations where a long range is required. A code 
of signals for communication between wrecked vessels and 
the crews of the stations, to be incorporated inte the Inter- 
national Code, has been prepared, and: will also be intro- 
duced into the Service this Winter. 

Early in October last the Secretary of the Treasury au- 
thorized the employment of crews for the inclement season 
as follows: : 

District No.1, from November Ist, 1877, to May Ist, 1878. District 
No. 2, at stations 1, 2,5 and 6, from November ist to May Ist; at 
remaining stations, from November Ist to April 15th. District No. 
3, at sta‘ions 2, 5, 19, 21, 27, 30 and 35, from November 15th to April 
15th; at the remaining stations, with the exceptions of Nos. 4 and 
34, at which the employment of crews is not deemed necessary, 
from November 15th to April Ist. District No.4, at stations Nos. 2, 
10, 12, 17, 27 and 35, from November 15th to April 15th: at the re- 
maining stations, with the exception of 41, at which the employ- 
ment of a crew is not deemed necessary, from November 15th to 
April Ist. District No. 5, from December Ist to April lst. District 
No. 6, from December 1st to April Ist. 


The reason why the stations in the Sixth District, which 
comprises the coast of Virginia and South Carolina, from 
Cape Henry to Cape Hatteras, were not named earlier than 
December Ist, was that the funds appropriated by Congress 
were not sufficient to allowit. The amount placed at the 
disposal of the Secretary of the Treasury for the employ- 
ment of crews for the Life-saving Service during the 
present fiscal year is $146,000, out of which the actual 
expenses of the stations maintained amount to $144,040, 
leaving $1,960 for emergencies. 

The anomaly of having a well-organized and thoroughly 
ejuipped bureau and not enough money to place it in 
working condition at a time when its advantages would be 
most valuable was illustrated with terrible vividness on Sat- 
urday, November 24th, last, when the United States sloop- 
o'-war Huron was wrecked off Oregon Inlet, North Caro- 
lina. She had started under steam from the Navy Yard at 
Norfolk on the day previous, en route to Havana. On Fri- 
day night storm signals were displayed, but no danger was 
apprehended by’ her officers. At midnight a furious gale 
sprang up ; at 1 o’clock on Saturday morning an order was 
given to cease taking soundings, and was quickly followed 
by another to go ahead fast. The next moment the vessel 
struck, about 300 yards off shore, and two miles north of 
Life-saving Station No. 7. Signals were given to stop the 
engines, then to back, but were all too late. Before the 
men had time to batten down the hatches the sea rushed into 
the engine room, and as the ship thumped on the bottom 
the starboard boilers gave way, and drifted across the fire- 
room, till brought up by the port boilers. Every effort was 
made to keep the fires going. At 2 o'clock ‘thes engines 
stopped suddenly with forty pounds of steam, and this 
amount was used in blowing the whistle for assistance. The 
officers and men rushed from their berths when the danger 
became apparent, and the most perfect discipline was main- 
tained for the short time the ship held together. Two boxes of 
Coston night signals were rescued from the flooded store- 
room ; five rockets were sent up and over one hundred sig- 
nals burned. Officers and men were swept from their lash- 
ings as they sought one place of safety after another. Each 
sei, breaking over the ship, carried off men working coolly 





to save the lives of all. The bowsprit, to which four sea- 
men were fastened, broke away and drifted ashore. At- 
tempts were made to lighten the ship by throwing over- 
board her heavy ordnance, but she pitched so much and 
the sea was so relentless that all failed. 

By daylight there were some fifty officers and men hud- 
dled together on the top-gallant forecastle, and every sea 
decimated their number. After much difficulty the balsa 
was launched from the trembling steamer. Ensign Young 
and several men who had assisted him in detaching it de- 
termined to attempt a landing, in the hope of securing suc- 
cor for their imperiled comrades. The balsa was but a 
shaving in that fearful sea. Three times it was capsized, 
at every mishap losing some of the brave men, until, as the 
courage of the survivors was beginning to wane, a heavy 
sea cast it upon the beach. 

Many of the officers and men threw themselves from the 
Huron and endeavored to swim ashore, but few accom- 
plished the feat. Commodore Ryan, the commander, and 
Lieutenant Palmer, the navigator, were washed overboard 
and drowned. By six o’clock each man left on the steamer 
had to shift for himself. It was fully seven o’clock when 
Ensign Young and his small party were beached, three- 
quarters of a mile above the wreck. The first one to appear 
to render any assistance was Sheriff Brinkley, of Dace 
County, North Carolina, who invited the survivors to his 
residence. ‘The officers accepted this offer, and the men 
were provided for at Life-saving Station No. 6, with pro- 
visions, beds, blankets and clothing. Sheriff Brinkley then 
went up the beach with his wagon and a posse of men in 
search of drowned bodies. 

Ensign Young telegraphed to Rear-Admiral Trenchard at 
Hampton Roads for assistance, and when the news of the 
disaster became known at Washington, Secretary Thomp- 
son issued orders for the immediate dispatch of the men-of- 
war Swatara, Powhattan and Fortune and a wrecking- 
steamer from Norfolk, and on Sunday morning the Swatara 
and the wrecking-steamer B. & J. Baker appeared off the 
remains of the Huron. Communication was at once estab- 
lished by means of signals. 

At two o’clock Captain Stoddard, with a crew of six men 
and two volunteers, manned a surf-boat and pulled off from 
the Baker. Just as she reached the outer bar, about 200 
yards from the shore and 100 south of the wreck of the 
Huron, the steering-oar broke in the hands of the helms- 
man, and a breaker twisted the surf-boat broadside on, and, 
catching it on the crest of the-waves, threw it bottom up- 
ward into the air ten feet. All the crew were thrown into 
the sea, and five were drowned. Among the latter was 
Captain J. G. Guthrie, the Superintendent of Life-saving 
District No. 6. He had been gathering the crews for the 
stations in his district, which, under the orders of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, were to be manned on the first of 
December, and, hearing of the disaster, went from Norfolk 
on the wrecking-steamer to take control of whatever men he 
could find and operate the life-saving apparatus. He is said 
to have literally thrown his life away in trying to gain the 
shore to get out his mortar and life-line. 

All the bodies recovered on Sunday were taken to Norfolk 
and buried in the Hospital grounds on the Monday follow- 
ing, and as from time to time others were washed ashore 
they were tenderly taken up and given respectful interment. 
Out of a list of 145 officers, marines and men, but four 
officers and thirty men were saved. The Huson was one of 
the thirteen iron sloops-of-war authorized, in 1874, to be 
built, and cost $307,024. 

It is very evident, from the forégoing recital of the 
condition and capabilities of the Life-saving Service, 
that, had the stations in the vicinity of Kitty Hawk and 
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Oregon Inlet been 
manned earlier in the 
season, but few lives 
would have been lost. 
People on the shore 
saw the signals of dis- 
tress flashed from the 
ill-fated steamer, but 
none of them dared 
break open the sta- 
tions and take out the 
apparatus. Even had 
they done this, the 
effort might not have 
proved advantageous, ill 
because the most ex- me) i RN, i ' ae 
perienced surfmen are : ull lll Dai Nig?) aul 
required for this haz- An | MINGalan { IN e “ANN 
ardous service. But, i 

had the two con- 
tiguous stations been 
manned earlier, the 
disaster would have 
been seen almost the 
moment it occurred 
by the regular patrol, 
and the entire force 
and apparatus of the 
stations brought into 
use, 

The Huron struck 
some 300 yards off 
shore, so that the 
usual 410-yard line 
thrown by the mortar 
would have passed 
over it. The ship- 
ping of a stout haw- 
ser, and the applica- 
tion of the life-car 
alone, require only a 
few moments of time. 
By this means, as on 
other occasions, it is 
probable that nearly, 
if not quite all, of the 
officers and men could 
have been saved. This 
was the only course to 
pursue under the cir- 
cumstances, as it was 
proved, at the cost of 
valuable lives, that a 
stout surf-boat, even 
when manned by ex- 
perienced crews, could 
not ride successfully 
those terrific breakers. 

The sad _ reflection 
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the greater part of her complement of men. It is not for 
the proper support of such institutions as the Life-Saving 
Service that the people question the appropriation of the 
public funds. 

Among the foremost friends of the Service in its reorgan- 
ized form should be mentioned Senators Frelinghuysen 
and Stockton, of New Jersey; Hamlin, of Maine, and Thur- 
man, of Ohio ; and Representatives Cox, of New York ; Hale 
and Lynch, of Maine; Hooper, of Massachusetts, and 
Conger, of Michigan. 


THE LIGHT OF HIS EYES. 


By E. OWENS BLACKBURNE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘*A WoMAN SCORNED,” ETC., ETC. 


Cuapter I. 


Ir is the afternoon of Lady Emily Curzon’s croquet party 
at Uplands Park, and everybody who is anybody in and 
about Llanaber has been bidden to it. There is also a thin 
sprinkling of nobodies, whom policy demands should be 
invited. 

This class is worthily represented by William Evans, the 
family solicitor, for Lady Emily knows it is the correct 
thing to have one’s lawyer seen at the house occasionally. 
His daughter Phillis is present also. 

What is your opinion of her, reader? There she stands, 
under the shade of that beach-tree, a tall, brown-skinned 
young woman of nineteen, dressed in a thick white piqué 
dress, with some bows of black velvet about it. She wears 
a broad-brimmed, coarse, white straw hat, also little bows of 
black velvet and diaphanous crépe lisse upon it; and that 
hat droops over a pair of deep, dark-lashed, blue-gray eyes. 
The nose is small and well-shaped, and the full red lips dis- 
close two even rows of strong, white teeth. The hat is 
tilted up behind in orthodox style, and reveals masses of 
warm-looking, copper-brown hair, tastefully coiled around 
her head. 

She is talking to a lady richly attired in a marvelous com- 
bination of white muslin, lace and pale-blue silk—a refined- 
looking woman, with calm, hazel eyes. She has passed her 
premiére jeunesse, but the years have been kind to her, and 
have passed lightly over her head, for there is not a furrow 
on the smooth white brow, and the winning tenderness of 
the face and smile tell of a heart yet young. 

Honoria Cromie is the orphan niece of Lady Emily Cur- 
zon. Rich, agreeable and admired, people wonder why she 
has reached the age of two-and-thirty and is yet un- 
married, 

It is not that she has not had offers of marriage. No; 
she has ‘“‘had lovers in plenty,” but Honoria Cromie yet 
holds her romantic, girlish creed—the creed of every good, 
true woman—that she ought not to give her hand unless her 
heart be in it. 

“‘T am so pleased to have made your acquaintance,” she 
is saying to Phillis Evans. ‘‘I expect to spend some time 
here with my aunt, and I hope we shall see each other very 
often.” 


‘*Thank you ;” and Phillis hesitates. The next moment 


she raises her proud, beautiful eyes, and says, ‘‘ You are a 
stranger here, so perhaps do not know that I am not exactly 
on visiting terms with Lady Emily Curzon.” 

Honoria is about to reply, when a voice beside them 
Says : 

**Come, come, Miss Cromie! you require to be called to 
You are a rover from the game in every sense of the 


order. 





word. People cannot play croquet and talk scandal at the 
same time.” 

Honoria laughs pleasantly. 

“Indeed, Sir Henry, we were not talking scandal. Allow 
me to introduce you to Miss Evans.” Having done go, she 
continued, ‘‘ And now I must run away.” 

And off she goes to take her part in entertaining others of 
her aunt’s guests. 

“No,” says Phillis, in answer to a remark of Sir 
Henry’s, ‘‘I have never seen Miss Cromie until to-day, but 
I have often heard of her. I believe she is enormously 
wealthy.” 

“Well for her !” ejaculates her companion. ‘‘ By-the-by,” 
he adds, ‘‘may I ask if you are the daughter of my old 
friend, Mr. Evans, who resides in the Dower House ?” 

"ae. 

**So I had fancied. We are likely to be near neighbors 
for the present. May I call and see you ?” 

As he speaks, Phillis’s father makes his appearance, and 
Sir Henry again prefers his request, which the fussy little 
solicitor grants. 

‘*Miss Cromie is coming to see me, father,” says Phillis, 
as she drives home with her father in the old-fashioned little 
phaeton. 

‘“*T am very glad to hear it, my dear.” 

“Sir Henry is coming, also. How grand we are becoming, 
father !” and she laughs merrily. 

‘TI don’t half like the reports I hear about Sir Henry,” 
says the attorney, shaking his head. ‘‘Too gay, too ex- 
travagant.” 

“Why, I thought he had plenty of money. Don't he 
own all the land about here ?” 

‘*Nominally he does ; but in reality it belongs to his cred- 
itors. Almost every acre, every bit of timber upon it, is 
mortgaged,” explains Mr. Evans, who continues to descant 
upon the shortcomings of the Allinghams, whilst Phillis’s 
eyes rest dreamily upon White Hill. 

It looks bare and unhomelike, and the long, late afternoon 
shadows fall upon it, causing it to look grayer and drecrier 
than usual. Then she thinks of its owner, apparently so 
joyous and careless, and she fancies how like a modern Da- 
mocles he must feel with that sword of miserable circum- 
stances hanging over his head. Presently she is aroused 
from her reverie by hearing her father say, energetically: 

‘‘Sir Henry’s only chance now is to marry a rich wife. 
Egad! he ought to look after Miss Cromie! Fifteen hun- 
dred a year in her own right, unencumbered in any way.” 


* * * * * + + 


Nearly a fortnight has passed away, and in the pretty 
drawing-room of the Dower House Sir Henry Allingham has 
passed many a pleasant hour, and has said words which 
have bronght the swift, sweet blushes to Phillis Evans's 
cheeks. 

And so the days pass away, until one Sunday, when Sir 
Henry walks out of the church porch with Lady Emily Cur- 
zon and Honoria Cromie, and the latter says : 

‘‘T saw Miss Evans in church. I wonder where she has 
disappeared to ?” 

‘* Miss Evans? Oh, that young person whom you intro- 
duced me to at the croquet-party ?” 

Sir Henry appears to recollect Phillis with an effort. 

‘* Yes,” replied Honora ; ‘‘I wanted to see her about that 
school féte.” 

‘Send for the girl in the morning,” suggests Lady Emily, 
whilst Sir Henry amends: 

Would you wish me to call to-morrow morning, and find 
out about the /éte for you, Miss Cromie ?” 

‘“*T do not like to trouble you.” 
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‘“‘ Anything I can do for you is no trouble. Pray, let me 
eall and make these inquiries for you, and I shall come to 
Uplands and let you know.” 

Sir Henry parts from the ladies at the gate of the Uplands 
demesne, and as he walks slowly along the pleasant searoad, 
gay with groups of the Summer visitors to Llanaber, few 
would have fancied that the tall, high-bred looking young 
man, upon whom many an eye is turned as he passes along, 
scarcely knows where to look for a little ready money. 

He is a thorough social aristocrat—not one of Nature’s 
gentlemen, able, strong in his manliness and native dignity 
to work if occasion requires it. Nothing could ever make 
him comprehend that 

“The heart of the toiler hath throbbings 
Which stir not the bosoms of kings. 
He, the true ruler and conqueror, 
He, the true king of his race, 
Who nerveth his arm for life’s combat, 
And looks the strong world in the face.” 


As he walks across the green of Lianaber, he devoutly 
wishes he could exorcise the demon of debt and despair 
which will keep rising before his mind’s eye and mocking 
him. As he ascends the high grounds overlooking the sea, 
whence White Hill looms gloomi'y in the distance, he knows 
that, honestly speaking, he cannot call one stone of it his 
own. Then his eyes rest upon the pretty Dower House, 
and he secretly congratulates himself upon his diplomacy in 
securing the chance of an interview with Phillis Evans ; for 
he has no idea of allowing every one to know, if he can pos- 
sibly conceal it, that he is on familiar terms with the attor- 
ney’s daughter. 

In fulfillment of his promise, Sir Henry speeds across the 
fields the next morning, and is met at the gate of the Dower 
House by Phillis herself, attired for a walk. 

‘*Good-morning, Miss Evans,” he says, as he advances. 
“T was just coming to pay you a visit. Miss Cromie has 
commissioned me to ask you at what hour your school /é/e 
is to take place. 

“On Thursday next, at one o'clock.” 

“Thanks. I am going over to Uplands, and just called 
on my way there.” 

A slight pang of disappointment shoots through the girl’s 
breast, but true woman’s pride hinders her from allowing it 
tobe seen. With a faint smile and a formal bend of the 
head, she says : 

‘Then I will not detain you. I am going in the opposite 
direction, therefore I will say good-morning.” 


«+ * * * * * * 


“T met that young person you spoke of, Miss Evans, on 
the road this morning, and gave her your message,” remarks 
Sir Henry Allingham, seating himself on an ottoman oppo- 
site to Honoria Cromie, whom he finds alone in the draw- 
ing-room at Uplands, ‘‘ Awkward, unformed sort of girl she 
seems,” he continues, the curt dismissal by Phillis yet rank- 
ling in his mind. 

“T thought her particularly the reverse. At all events, 
you must admit she is strikingly pretty.” 

“Oh, I dare say the young woman is well enough ; but 
for my part I don’t care for the milkmaid style. I like a 
refined woman, able to hold her own in society. You know 
what N. P. Willis says : 


“*You may talk of “love in a cottage,” 

Of bowers of trellis’d vine; 

Of nature bewitchingly simple, 
And milkmaids half divine. 

But your “love in a cottage” gets hungry, 
Your vine is a nest for flies; 

Your milkmaid shocks the graces, 
And ‘mplicity talks of pies,’” 





‘Well, the poet and I quite agree. I like a civilized state 
of society. Awful thing it must be fora man to marry a 
woman who continually runs the risk of committing herself, 
as country-bred girls so often do when they find themselves 
at a dinner-party or anything of the kind.” 

Honoria’s heart beats a little faster. This man, nearly 
seven years her junior, whom she has seen so much of, of 
late, has occupied a large share of her thoughts; and she 
wonders what all this confidential chat is tending toward. 

‘* What wonderful arrangement is this ?” he inquires, tak- 
ing hold of a corner of her work, a handsome, pale-blue satin 
neck-scarf, which she is elaborately embroidering in gold 
and silver thread. ‘‘ What a gorgeous piece of work! This 
is for nothing less important than your wedding, I pre- 
sume ?” 

‘‘T don’t know,” she says, while a thrill shoots through 
her heart, and a happy little smile plays over her face. 

Ah, there is no beautifier like happiness! All manufac- 
tured aids sink into insignificance before it! Sir Henry 
cannot avoid noticing the change. Honoria looks years 
younger, and her companion suddenly thinks what a nice, 
agreeable woman she is, and one who evidently appreciates 
his society. 

So he sits there, endeavors to make himself fascinating, 
utters many polite speeches and semi-confidential remarks, 
and, after luncheon, rambles with Honoria through the 
shady walks of Uplands. He cannot help admiring her, and 
no wonder, for she is a lovable, intelligent woman, with 
sweet, pleasant ways and an honest, frank face. 

They become very confidential during that <éte-d-téte 
ramble, and, making an appointment to ride with her the 
next day, he takes his leave of her, thinking, as he walks 
home : 

‘*By Jove! Miss Cromie improves upon better acquaint- 
ance! She might not be such a bad speculation, after all !” 

He is within sight of the pleasant, old-fashioned garden 
of the Dower House as he comes to this conclusion. He 
sees two figures—a man and a woman—seated under the 
shade of a tree, and, with a pang of jealousy, he recognizes 
Phillis and an acknowledged admirer of hers, George 
Markby, the young doctor of Llanaber. Unseen by them, 
Sir Henry saunters slowly toward his dreary home, and in 
the hall is met by a servant, who says : 

‘‘Captain Scroope, sir, is in the library, waiting for 
you. ” 

The young man starts; an expression of mingled rage 
and misery passes over his handsome face as he strides 
across the hall, opens the library-door and confronts a tall, 
thin, military-looking, middle-aged man. He is faultlessly 
attired in a light gray waistcoat and trowsers and a black 
frock-coat, whilst the smoothness and brilliancy of his 
shirt-front and wristbands is only to be equaled by the 
smoothness of his cleanly shaven face and the brilliancy of 
his piercing, cold blue eyes and large white teeth. Sir 
Henry, with demonstrative welcome that bears perturba- 
tion upon the face of it, advances toward him, and, shaking 
him warmly by the hand, says, mendaciously : 

‘‘Scroope, my dear fellow, I’m delighted to see you! 
Really, it’s quite an act of charity upon your part to come 
and stay with a fellow in this out-of-the-way place !”— 
whilst all the time he is wondering what ill wind has blown 
the captain in this direction. 

After some mutual compliments pass between them, there 
is a silence for a few minutes ; Captain Scroope coughs, 
rubs his hands, and meditatively gazes out of the window; 
he is the first to break the charmed silence, and says : 

‘‘Many thanks, my dear friend, for your very hospitable 
welcome ; but I think I had better explain my real motive 
for intruding. The fact is; yon must be aware there are 
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rumors abroad that your credit is rather shaky, and I should 
be glad to know if the bills of yours which I hold are likely 
tobe honored when due ?” 

The clammy dew of agony is standing in cold drops upon 
his victim’s forehead ; but Sir Henry is equal to the occa- 
sion. Admirably concealing his perturbation, he says, in a 
well-feigned tone of surprise : 

“Ts it possible, Scroope, that you have not heard that I 
am going to marry Miss Cromie, the heiress ?” 

“No!” Captain Scroope looks interested. 

“Lots of money, old boy !” exclaimed the other, with an 
affectation of friendliness and familiarity. ‘‘ Never fear for 
your money ! it is sure to come all right.” 

And thus it is how it comes to pass that Sir Henry Alling- 
ham, who, a fortnight before, would have scoffed at the idea 
of marrying a woman nearly seven years his senior, finds 
himself the next day making himself agreeable to Honoria 
Cromie, as they ride along the pleasant, shady roads to- 
gether ; finds himself saying those tender nothings which 
mean so little and yet so much ; and Honoria, like another 
pure and good woman of old, ‘‘ kept all these sayings and 
pondered them in her heart.” 





“ Phillis, dear Phillis, I love you better than my own 
life |” 

The girl feels it will be very bitter for him, but he must 
be undeceived ; so, laying her hand on his arm, she ner- 
vously commences: ‘‘ George ” when Sir Henry and 
Honoria Cromie abruptly turn the corner, and the conver- 
sation, as they all walk toward the rest of the company, 
becomes general. But George, blundering, love-blinded 
George, thinks it is all right, and with a heart full of joy, 
he whispers to Phillis, whom he is obliged to leave a few 
minutes afterward to attend to a professional call : 

‘Phillis, my darling, I don’t envy Sir Henry. That 
Miss Cromie he is going to marry isn’t to be compared to 
you, for all her wealth.” 

Phillis makes no reply, but turns a little paler, hurries 
away from George, end is soon engrossed in helping to 
attend to the children. 


* + * * * * 





‘‘When is your wedding to take place, my dear Sir 
Henry ?” inquires Captain Scroope, as they return together 
to dress for dinner at Lady Emily Curzon’s, whither they 
are invited. 





OPENING THE LIFECAR ON THE BEACH 


Cuaprter II. 


“Pamius,” says that young lady’s devoted admirer on 
the day of the Llanaber school fée, waylaying her behind 
a tree in the woods where the entertainment is being held— 
“Phillis””—and poor George Markby, for it is none other 
than he, stops, as if unable to proceed any further. 

“Well ?” she replies, inquiringly, in a matter-of-fact 
tone, looking up at him saucily from beneath the brim of 
her shady hat. 

“Phillis !” he again whispers. ‘I know I’m not much 
to look at,” he continues, ruefully, ‘‘ but I think my looks 
are the worst part of me. Phillis, do you think you could 
care a little for me ?” 

The tone is so pitifully pleading and passionate! and 
what is Phillis to say ? Of late there has been a face very 
often before her mind’s eye—a low, winning voice in her 
ear. Yes, Sir Henry Allingham has been at the Dower 
House very often of late, and has said sweet words to 
Phillis; words which have sunk down into her heart. But 
George knows nothing of this, and with his rough, manly 
Voice toned down to a strange tenderness, he continues, 
fervently : 


XUM 


Sir Henry fancies Captain Scroope suspects all is not fair 
sailing, so he says, ambiguously: ~* 

“That is for the lady to settle. Perhaps I may be able 
to tell you something definite after this evening.” 

Yes, after that evening Sir Henry is able to tell Captain 
Scroopethat the marriage will take place within two months. 
And at the time he is telling it, as he and his -Mephisto- 
philes are smoking the calumet of peace together that night, 
two women are simultaneously praying for him, each uncon- 
scious of the claim that the other has upon him, and each, 
with a loving woman’s self-abnegation, thankful to be 
deemed worthy of his love. 

* 7 x * ¥ * 

The day of Honoria Cromie’s wedding arrives, and fore- 
most among the bevy of bridesmaids stands Phillis Evans. 
She is determined to show Sir Henry that she can rise supe- 
rior to any feeling of regret which he, in his masculine 
vanity, may fancy she feels for him. 

He stands at the altar, awaiting the advent of his bride. 
Presently she comes—a tall, slender, lady-like woman, 
attired in a plain, rich, white satin dress, looking every 
hour of her age, and much older than her intended hus- 
band. 








nats ly, 


one present is struck with the contrast. Unfortu- 
Honoria has never looked to less advantage, and 
never has Phillis looked more radiant. 

Sir Henry sees the contrast, and could Phillis see the 
demon which arises in his breast, she would feel fully re- 
venged. 

It is needless to enter into the details of a fashionable 
wedding-breakfast. ‘‘ The happy pair” soon leave for Lon- 
don, whence they proceed to the Continent. 

At the earnest request of his wife, Sir Henry has taken 
into his hands the entire management of her affairs, which 
he succeeds in managing so completely to his own satisfac- 
tion, that by the time they are six months married, he has 
80 far satisfied his creditors, that he feels he can return to 
England with impunity. 

Honoria is no business woman. She knows no more 
about stocks and shares beyond the fact that they seem to 
her to be some mysterious way of increasing money. So, 
when her husband talks learnedly to her about it, and 
brings her papers to sign, she never dreams of questioning 
him. 

Sut the dark days soon come. Only a few months have 
elapsed, yet neglect and systematic unkindness are the 
rewards for the devotion of the gentle, patient wife. 

At length a day comes when she does not see him at all, 
and a brief note informs her that he has been obliged to fly 
from his difficulties. 

fil in mind and body, Honoria at length makes up her 
mind to return to her aunt, Lady Emily Curzon ; and one 
gusty April evening, worn out and unattended, she arrives 
at the house whence, less than a year previously, she had 
departed a joyous and happy bride. 

‘You shall be my child, Honoria,” says Lady Emily. 
“Do not grieve. To-morrow we shall see Mr. Evans, and 
hear his opinion upon the matter.” 

‘**No, no!” cries Honoria; ‘I could not have my hus- 
band’s name looked down upon here, where he is so well 
known.” 

“But he deserves it, Honoria. I have no patience with 
you, my dear !” ejaculates her ladyship. ‘‘ Although you 
won't acknowledge it, I firmly believe your husband neg- 
lected you, as well as having spent your money.” 

Honest Honoria cannot say No, but she replies, with 
dignity : 

“That is between my husband and myself. I only realize 
that [love him dearly—ay, even more so than on the day 
when we were married. I must find him and comfort him ;” 
and the tears flow afresh. 

Mr. Evans, the tried, trusted friend, does his utmost to 
save what he can for Honoria. But the weeks pass away, 
and the June roses come again, and, to the dismay and 
astonishment of all, there are no tidings of Sir Henry. 

Phillis, a good deal of her old resentment softened down, 


is indefatigable in her endeavors to comfort the worse than | 
| Phillis aside, tells her the sad tale. 


widowed wife ; and when mellow August comes, bringing 





with it a son to Honoria, it is Phillis who stands godmother | 


for it ; and asshe walks home through the fields with George 
Markby on that evening, he says : 

** Phillis, do you think you are treating me quite fairly ?” 

‘**How, George ? What do you mean ?” 

What a little coquette she has become ! 

‘**You know how I love you, Phillis. It is more than a 
year now since I told you so. I have been waiting patiently, 
and you have never given me any decided answer.” 

The light is falling, so George cannot see the expression 
which plays over her happy face as she asks : 

“What do you want me to say, George ?” 

**Do you love me ?” 

‘**T think so,” 
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The result of that answer is a quiet wedding six weeks 
afterward. Nothing will do George but to go to Germany 
for their honeymoon. . 

Thoroughly Phillis enjoys her stay at Stuttgardt! Few 
incidents in their tour are more amusing than George’s un. 
couth attempts at speaking German ; and, being foiled ip 
his endeavors, decides that it is not a language fit for 
Christian ! 

‘“‘T’m sure it is an improvement upon Welsh,” suggests 
Phillis. 

“IT don’t even know that it is,” replies George, medi- 
tatively ; ‘“‘but, by Jove, that’s a good idea, my clever little 
wife! Ill try speaking Welsh; the German language ig 
very like it !” 

‘* George, what a goose you are !” laughs Phillis, merrily ; 
‘the two languages are not in the least alike.” 

‘*There’s no harm in having a try for it,” says her lord 
and master, as he nods his curly head ; ‘‘ there’s the land- 
lady’s daughter—I’ll experimentalize upon her! Hallo! | 
say, Fraulein! Do you think yon can understand Welsh, 
Dinnot Brave ?” 

But the decorous and stolid German maiden solemnly 
shakes her head. After a few ineffectual trials of skill, 
George gives it up as a bad job, and the girl turns and says 
something very earnestly to Phillis. George listens, 
intensely curious to know what they appear so interested 
about. At last he says : 

‘* Phillis, what the mischief are you two saying ?” 

‘She is telling me that her aunt keeps a boarding-honse 
near this, and that there is in it at present an English gen- 
tleman who is quite blind and very ill, and who cannot 
speak German well. She wants to know if you will come 
and see him.” 

‘“To be sure I will!” says George, promptly and good- 
naturedly ; ‘‘but you must come also and tell the people I 
am a doctor—swear to my identity, as I cannot do it for 
myself in this blessed language.” 

The boarding-house is in the next street, and in a short 
time George, having left Phillis in chat with the landlady, 
is soon standing by the side of the sick man’s bed. 

It is Sir Henry Allingham ! 

Yes, Sir Henry Allingham lies there almost blind from 
the effects of a virulent attack of smallpox, from which he 
had scarcely recovered when he was stricken down by rheu- 
matic fever. There he lies, a mere wreck of his former 
handsome self! The loathsome disease from which he has 
suffered has left pitiless ravages upon his face, whilst every 
joint in his body is racked with agony.” 

George actually forgets all about Phillis! Forgets Sir 
Henry’s bad conduct—this tender-hearted fellow’s heart is 
always wrung in the presence of suffering—and as he gazes 
at the helpless man he only recognizes that there is a fellow- 
creature seeking his aid. 

After a time George hastens down-stairs, and, taking 


She says, promptly : 

‘* We must send for his wife at once.” 

George hesitates. 

“Do you think she would come? You know, Philis, 
Sir Henry has been a desperate scamp !” 

The young wife stands up straight before her husband, 
looks into his face with her clear, loving eyes, and inquires, 
earnestly : 

“ George, if you were in a like case, do you think I should 
come if you sent for me ?” 


“Of course you’d come to me! I’m not a scamp like 


that fellow !” he exclaims, indignantly. 
Phillis comes nearer to him, and his arm is around her 
she says, in a low voice : 
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“Georgie, my darling husband, I want to be very kind 
to Sir Henry.” : 

“Why : 

And then Phillis tells the tale of how Sir Henry had de- 
ceived her—tells it simply ; not in the least glossing over 
her own brief infatuation for him. 

George listens wonderingly, and when she concludes he 
says, excitedly : 

‘Phillis, my own wife, I always thought you were an 
angel ; but, if you befriend that fellow, I shall be looking 
for your wings, expecting you to take flight from this 
sphere.” 

“Don’t be afraid, Georgie ; I shall never fly away from 
you. No; my greatest revenge—and yours too—will be 
for us to do everything in our power to help him.” 

“* Was there ever a poor man so completely hen-pecked ?” 
he exclaims, as he clasps her closer tohim. ‘‘I suppose 
you must have your own way.” 

“Not unless you wish it, George.” 

‘I do wish it. God bless you for ever and ever, my own 
darling wife 1” and he puts his arms around her and kisses 
her tenderly. 

“George,” says Phillis, looking up provekingly from his 
circling arms, ‘‘are you not afraid I may yet be fond of 
Sir Henry ?” 

George roars with laughter at the very absurdity of the 
idea, and replies : 

‘Bless my soul! you may be fond of a whole regiment 
of Sir Henrys if you have any fancy for them. The more 
the merrier ; but you'll never love any one of them as you 
love me.” 

The happy husband and wife leave the house, and at once 
telegraph for Honoria. A few days later, and she arrives, 
bringing her baby-boy with her. She comes late one even- 
ing, and George takes her direct to the wreck of what was 
once her handsome young husband. 

He is asleep when they enter, and George with an in- 
stinctive tact and delicacy that few give the great rough 
fellow credit for possessing, pleads some excuse, and leaves 
them alone. 

The closing of the door rouses the sick man, and then 
Honoria lays her cool, soft hand upon his burning forehead 
and whispers : 

“Henry, my husband, why did you leave me ?” 

He gasps out : 

**Honoria, Honoria ! is it you ?” 

‘Yes, my dearest. You must not excite yourself. 

“Can you forgive me?” he asks, turning his sightless 
face toward her. 

The next moment they are sobbing in each other’s arms. 
All, all is forgiven, and she now truly feels that at last they 
are true husband and wife. 

But there is yet more joy in store for him. Gently dis- 
engaging herself from his embrace she goes to the foot of 
the bed and takes therefrom a bundle of clothes, terminated 
by around, blackish excrescence. She places her husband's 
hand upon it, and he starts, saying : 

“‘Honoria, it is the baby! George told me of it.” 

“Yes, Henry, it is the baby—our baby ;” and she tries 
to place it in her husband’s arms. 

But he puts it aside, exclaiming, in a voice trembling with 
suppressed emotien : 

‘*T’ll have nothing to say to it, Honoria! I’m not worthy 
of having anything to do with a child of yours!” 

But when George comes to look after his patient some 
time afterward, he finds the baby lying beside its father, 
whose head is pillowed upon Honoria’s breast. 

bd * * * * * 


Sir Henry and Lady Allingham live now at the Dower 


9” 


| 








House, old Mr. Evaus having gone to live with Phillis and 
George ; and often, on a Summer’s evening, Sir Henry may 
be seen strolling across the fields to the doctor's, leaning 
upon the arm of Honoria, who, he says, is literally ‘‘the 
light of his eyes” ; for he is now stone-blind, and can only 
see through the eyes of his faithful wife. 





UNCLE GEORGE; OR, THE FAMILY 
MYSTERY. 


WILKIe£ COLLINS. 


By 


59 


AS it an Englishman or a Frenchman 
who first remarked that every family 
had a skeleton in its cupboard ? I am 
not learned enough to know; but I 
reverence the observation, whoever 
made it. It speaks a startling truth 
through an appropriately grim meta- 
phor—a truth which I have discovered 
by practical experience. Our family 
had a skeleton in the cupboard ; and 
the name of it was Uncle George. 

T arrived at the knowledge that this 
skeleton existed, and I traced it to the 
particular cupboard in which it was hidden, by slow degrees. 

I was a child when I first began to suspect that there was 

such a thing, and a grown man when I at last discovered 

that my suspicions were true. 

My father was a doctor, having an excellent practice in a 
large country-town. I have heard that he married against 
the wishes of his family. They could not object to my 
mother on the score of birth, breeding or character—they 
only disliked her heartily. My grandfather, grandmother, 
uncles and aunts, all declared that she was a heartless, de- 
ceitful woman ; all disliked her manners, her opinions, and 
even the expression of her face—all, with the one exception 
of my father’s youngest brother, George. 

George was the unlucky member of our family ; the rest 
were all clever ; he was slow in capacity. The rest were all 
remarkably handsome ; he was the sort of man that no 
woman ever looks twice at. The rest succeeded in life; he 
failed. His profession was the same as my father’s. He 
had, like my father, the best medical education that London 
and Paris could afford ; and he profited by it, by dint of 
dogged industry, so as to be. queted among his medical 
brethren as one of the promising surgeons of his time. But 
he never got on when he started in practice for himself, for 
he never succeeded in forcing the conviction of his know- 
ledge and experience on the wealthier class of patients. His 
coarse, ugly face, his hesitating, awkward manners, his 
habit of stammering when he spoke, and his incurable sloy- 
enliness in dress, repelled people. The sick poor, who 
could not choose, employed him, and liked him. The sick 
rich, who could—especially the ladies—declined to call him 
in when they could get anybody else. In experience he 
gained greatly by his profession ; in money and reputation 
he gained nothing. 

There are very few of us, however dull and unattractive 
we may be to outward appearance, who have not some 
strong passion, some germ of what is called romance, hidden 
more or less deeply in our natures. All the passion and 
romance in the nature of my Uncle George lay in his love 
and admiration for my father. He sincerely worshiped his 
elder brother as one of the noblest of human beings. When 
my father was engaged to be married, and when the rest of 
the family, as I have already mentioned, did not hesitate to 
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express their unfavorable opinion of the disposition of his 
chosen wife, Uncle George, who had never ventured on dif- 
fering with any one before, to the amazement of everybody, 
undertook the defense of his future sister-in-law in the most 
vehement and positive manner. In his estimation, his 
brother’s choice was something sacred and indisputable. 
The lady might, and did, treat him with unconcealed con- 
tempt, Jaugh at his awkwardness, grow impatient at his 
stammering—all that made no difference to Uncle George. 
She was to be his brother’s wife ; and, in virtue of that one 
great fact, she became, in the estimation of the poor sur- 
geon, a very queen, who, by the laws of the domestic Con- 
stitution, could do no wrong. 

When my father had been married a little while, he took 
his youngest brother to live with him as his assistant. If 
Uncle George had been made President of the College of 
Surgeons, he could not have been prouder and happier than 
he was in his new position. I am afraid my father never 
understood the depth of his brother’s affection for him. All 
the hard work fell to George’s share ; the long journeys at 
night, the physicing of wearisome poor people, the drunken 
cases, the revolting cases—all the drudging, dirty business 
of the surgery, in short, was turned over to him; and day 
after day, month after month, he struggled through it with- 
out a murmur. When his brother and sister-in-law went 





UNCLE GEORGE.— THE UNCLE EMBRACING HIS NEPHEW. 
SEE PAGE 183. 


out to dine with the country gentry, it never entered his 
head to feel disappointed at being left unnoticed at home. 
When the return dinners were given, and he was asked to 
come in at tea-time, and left to sit unregarded in a corner, 
it never occurred to him to imagine that he was treated 
with any want of consideration or respect. He was part of 
the furniture of the house, and it was the business as well 
as the pleasure of his life to turn himself to any use to 
which his brother or sister-in-law might please to put him. 

So much for what I have heard from others on the sub- 
ject of my Uncle George. My own personal experience of 
him is limited to what I remember as a mere child. Let 
me say something, however, first about my parents, my 
sister and myself. 

My sister was the eldest born and the best loved. I did 
not come into the world till four years after her birth ; and 
no other child followed me. Caroline, from earliest days, 
was the perfection of beauty and health. I was small, 
weakly, and, if the truth must be told, almost as plain- 
featured as Uncle George himself. It would be ungracious 
and undutiful in me to presume to decide whether there 
was any foundation or not for the dislike that my father’s 
family always felt for my mother. All I can venture tosay 
is, that her children never had any cause to complain of 
her. Her passionate affection for my sister, her pride in 














THE NEPHEW SENT TO SEA. 


the child’s beauty, I remember well; as also her uniform 
kindness and indulgence toward me. My personal defects 
must have been a sore trial to her in secret, but she nor my 
father ever showed me that they perceived any difference 
between Caroline and myself. When presents were made 
to my sister, presents were made to me. When my father 
and mother caught my sister up in their arms and kissed 
her, they scrupulously gave me my turn afterward. My 
childish instinct told me that there was a difference in their 
smiles when they looked at me and looked at her ; that the 
kisses given to Caroline were warmer than the kisses given 
to me, that the hands which dried her tears in our childish 
griefs touched her more gently than the hands which dried 
mine. But these, and other small signs of preference like 
them, were such as yo parents could be expected to control. 
I noticed them at the time rather with wonder than with 
repining. I recall them now without a harsh thought 
either toward my father or my mother. Both loved me, 
and both did their duty by me. If I seem to speak con- 
strainedly of them here, it is not on my own account. I 
can honestly say that, with all my heart and soul. 

Even Uncle George, fond as he was of me, was fonder of 
my beautiful child-sister. When I used mischievously to 
pull at his lank, scanty hair, he would gently and langh- 
ingly take it out of my hands; but he would let Caroline 
tug at it till his dim, wandering gray eyes winked and 
watered again with pain. He used to plunge perilously 
about the garden, in awkward imitation of the cantering of 
a horse, while I sat on his shoulders ; but he would never 
proceed at any pace beyond a slow and safe walk when Car- 
oline had a ride in her turn. When he took us out walk- 
ing, Caroline was always on the side next the wall. When 
we interrupted him over his dirty work in the surgery, he 
used to tell me to go and play until he was ready for me ; 
but he would put down his bottles, and clean his clumsy 
fingers on his coarse apron, and lead Caroline out again, as 
if she had been the greatest lady in the land. Ah, how he 
loved her! and let me be honest and grateful, and add, 
how he loved me too ! 

When I was eight years old and Caroline was twelve, I 
was separated from home for some time. I had been ailing 
for many months previously ; had got benefit from being 
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taken to the seaside, and had shown symptoms of relapsing 
on being brought home again to the midland county in 
which we resided. After much consultation it was at last 
resolved that I should be sent to live, until my constitution 
rot stronger, with a maiden-sister of my mother’s, who had 
a house at a watering-place on the south coast. 

I left home, I remember, loaded with presents, rejoicing 
over the prospect of looking at the sea again, as careless of 
the future and as happy in the present as any boy could be. 
Uncle George petitioned for a holiday to take me to the 
seaside, but he could not be spared from the surgery. He 
consoled himself and me by promising to make me a mag- 
nificent model of a ship. I have that model before my eyes 
now, while I write. It is dusty with age ; the paint on it 
is cracked, the ropes are tangled, the sails are moth-eaten 
and yellow. ‘The hull is all out of proportion, and the rig 
has been smiled at by every nautical friend of mine who has 
ever looked at it. Yet, wornout and faulty as it is—infe- 
rior to the cheapest miniature vessel now-a-days in any toy- 
shop window—I scarcely know a possession of mine in this 
world that I would not sooner part with than Uncle George’s 
ship. 

My life at the seaside was a very happy one. I remained 
with my gunt more than a year. My mother often came to 
see hoty ae going on, and, at first, always brought my 
sister with her. But during the last eight months of my 
stay, Caroline never once appeared. I noticed, also, at 
the same period, a change in my mother’s manner. She 
looked paler and more anxious at each succeeding visit, and 
always had long conferences in private with my aunt. At 
last she ceased to come and see us altogether, and only 
wrote to know how my health was getting on. My father, 
too, who had, at the earlier periods of my absence from 
home, traveled to the seaside to watch the progress of my 
recovery as often as his professional engagements would 
permit, now kept away Even Uncle 
George, who had never been allowed a holiday to come and 
see me, but who had hitherto often written and begged me 
to write to him, broke off our correspondence, I was natu- 
rally perplexed and amazed by these changes, and perse- 
cuted my aunt to tell me the reason of them. At first she 
tried to put me off with excuses; then she admitted that 
there was trouble in our house; and finally she confessed 
that the trouble was caused by the illness of my sister. 
When I inquired what that illness was, my aunt said it was 
useless to attempt to explain it tome. I next applied to 
the servants. One of them was less cautious dhan my aunt, 
and answered my question, but in terms that I could not 
comprehend. After much explanation I was made to’under- 
stand that ‘‘something was growing on my sister’s neck, 
that would spoil her beauty for ever, and perhaps kill her, 
if it could not be got rid of.” How well I remember the 
shudder of horror that ran through me at the vague idea of 
this deadly ‘‘ something ”! A fearful, awe-struck curiosity to 
see what Caroline’s illness was with my own eyes troubled 
my inmost heart, and I begged to be allowed to go home 
and help to nurse her. The request was, it is almost need- 
less to say, refused. 

Weeks passed away, and still I heard nothing except that 
my sister continued to be ill. One day I privately wrote a 
letter to Uncle George, asking him, in my childish way, to 
come and tell me about Caroline’s illness. I knew where 
the post-office was, and slipped out in the morning unob- 
served, and dropped my letter into the box. I stole home 
again by the garden, and climbed in at the open window of 
a back-parlor on the ground-floor. The room above was 


like my mother. 


my aunt’s bedchamber, and the moment I was inside the 
house I heard moans and loud, convulsive sobs proceeding 
from it. My aunt was a singularly quiet, composed woman ; 





I could not imagine that the loud sobbing and moaning 
came from her ; and I ran down, terrified, into the kitchen 
to ask the servants who was crying soviolently in my aunt’s 
room. 

I found the housemaid and the cook talking together in 
whispers, with serious faces. They started when they saw 
me, as if I had been a grown-up master who had caught 
them neglecting their work. 

‘*He’s too young to feel it much,” I heard one say to the 
other. ‘‘So far as he’s concerned, it seems like a mercy 
that it’s happened no later.” 

In a few minutes they had told me the worst. It was 
indeed my aunt whom I had heard crying in the bedroom, 
Caroline was dead. I felt the blow more severely than the 
servants or any one else about me supposed. Still, I wasa 
child in years, and I had the blessed elasticity of a child’s 
nature. If I had been older, I might have been too much 
absorbed in grief to observe my aunt so closely as I did, 
when she was composed enough to see me, later in the day. 

I was not surprised by the swollen state of her eyes, the 
paleness of her cheeks, or the fresh burst of tears that came 
from her when she took me in her arms at meeting. But I 
was both amazed and perplexed by the look of terror that I 
detected in her face. It was natural enough that she should 
grieve and weep over my sister’s death, but why should 
she have that frightened look also, as if some other catas- 
trophe had happened? I asked if there was any more 
dreadful news from home besides the news of Caroline’s 
death. My aunt said ‘‘ No,” in a strange, stifled voice, and 
suddenly turned her face from me. Was my father dead ? 
No. My mother? No. Uncle George? My aunt trem- 
bled all over as she said No to that also, and bade me cease 
asking any more questions. She was not fit to bear them 
yet, she said ; and signed to the servant to lead me out of 
the room. 

The next day I was told that I was to go home after the 
funeral, and was taken out toward evening by the house- 
maid, partly for a walk, partly to be measured for my 
mourning-clothes. After we had left the tailor’s I persuaded 
the girl to extend our walk for some distance along the sea- 
beach, telling her, as we went, every little anecdote con- 
nected with my lost sister that came tenderly back to my 
memory in those first days of sorrow. She was so inter- 
ested in hearing, and I in speaking, that we let the sun go 
down before we thought of turning back. 

The evening was cloudy, and it got on from dusk to dark 
by the time we approached the town again. The house- 
maid was rather nervous at finding herself alone with me on 
the beach, and once or twice looked behind her distrust- 
fully as we went on. Suddenly she squeezed my hand hard, 
and said : 

‘* Let’s get up on the cliff as fast as we can.” 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth before I heard 
footsteps behind me; a man came round quickly to my 
side, snatched me away from the girl, and, catching me up 
in his arms without a word, covered my face with kisses. 
I knew that he was crying, because my cheeks were in- 
stantly wetted with his tears ; but it was too dark for me to 
see who he was, or even how he was dressed. He did not, 
I should think, hold me half a minute in his arms. The 
housemaid screamed for help, I was put down gently on 
the sand, and the strange man instantly disappeared in the 
darkness. 

When this extraordinary adventure was related to my 
aunt, she seemed at first merely bewildered at hearing of 
it ; but in a moment there came a change over her face, as 
if she had suddenly recollected or thought of something: 
She turned deadly pale, and said, in a hurried way very 
unusual with her : 














XUM 


‘“‘Never mind; don’t talk about it any more. It was 
only a mischievous trick to frighten you, I daresay. For- 
got all about it, my dear—forget all about it.” 

It was easier to give me this advice than to make me fol- 
low it. For many nights after, I thought of nothing but 
the strange man who had kissed me and cried over me. Who 
could he be? Somebody who loved me very much, and 
who was very sorry. My childish logic carried me to that 
length. But when I tried to think over all the grown-up 
gentlemen who loved me very much, I could never get on, 
to my own satisfaction, beyond my father and my Uncle 
George. 

I was taken home on the appointed day to suffer the 
t-ial—a hard one, even at my tender years—of witnessing 
uy mother’s passionate grief and my father’s mute despair. 
I remember that the scene of our first meeting after Caro- 
line’s death was wisely and considerately shortened by my 
aunt, who took me out of the room. She seemed to have a 
confused desire to keep me from leaving her after the door 
had closed behind us; but I broke away, and ran down- 
stairs to the surgery, to go and cry for my lost playmate 
with the sharer of all our games, Uncle George. 

I opened the surgery door, and could see nobody. I 
dried my tears, and looked all round the room; it was 
empty. I ran up-stairs again to Uncle George’s garret- 
bedroom—he was not there ; his cheap hairbrush and old, 
cast-off razor-case that had belonged to my grandfather, 
were not on the dressing-table. Had he got some other 
bedroom ? I went out on the landing and called softly, 
with an unaccountable terror and sinking at my heart. 

“Uncle George !” 

Nobody answered ; but my aunt came hastily up the gar- 
rot-stairs. 

“Hush !” she said. 
here again—never !” 

She stopped suddenly, and looked as if her own words 
had frightened her. 

“*Is Uncle George dead ?” I asked. 

My aunt turned red and pale, and stammered. I did not 
wait to hear what she said ; I brushed past her, down the 
stairs—my heart was bursting—my flesh felt cold. I ran 
breathlessly and recklessly into the room where my father 
and mother had received me. They were both sitting there 
still, Iran up to them, wringing my hands, and crying 
out, in a passion of tears : 

**Is my Uncle George dead ?” 

My mother gave a scream that terrified me into instant 
silence and stillness. My father looked at her for a mo- 
ment, rang the bell that summoned her maid, then seized 
me roughly by the arm and dragged me out of the room, 

He took me down into his study, seated himself in his 
accustomed chair, and put me before him, between his 
knees, His lips were awfully white, and I felt his two 
hands, as they grasped my shoulders, shaking violently. 

“You are never to mention the name of Uncle George 
again,” he said, in a quick, angry, trembling whisper. 
‘Never to me, never to your mother, never to your aunt, 
never to the servants, never to anybody in this world! 
Never, never, never !” 

The repetition of the word terrified me even more than 
the suppressed vehemence with which he spoke. He saw 
that I was frightened, and softened his manner a little be- 
fore he went on. 

“You will never see Uncle George again,” he said. ‘‘ Your 
mother and I love you dearly ; but if you forget what I 
have told you, you will be sent away from home. Never 
speak that name again—mind, never! Now kiss me, and 
£0 away.” 


How his lips trembled! and oh, how cold they felt on 


** You must never call that name out 
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mine! I shrank out of the room the moment he had kissed 
me, and went and hid myself in the garden. 

‘** Uncle George is gone—I am never to see him any more 
—I am never to speak of him again!” Those were the 
words I repeated to myself, with indescribable terror and 
confusion, the moment I was alone. There was something 
unspeakably horrible to my young mind in this mystery 
which I was commanded always to respect, and which, so 
far as I then knew, I could never hope to see revealed. My 
father, my mother, my aunt—all appeared to be separated 
from me now by some impassable barrier. Home seemed 
home no longer, with Caroline dead, Uncle George gone, 
and a forbidden subject of talk perpetually and mysteri- 
ously interposing between my parents and me. 

Though I never infringed the command my father had 
given me in his study (his words and looks, and that dread- 
ful scream of my mother’s, which seemed to be always ring- 
ing in my ears, were more than enough to insure my obedi- 
ence), I also never lost the secret desire to penetrate the 
darkness which clouded over the fate of Uncle George. For 
two years I remained at home, and discovered nothing. If 
I asked the servants about my uncle, they could only tell 
me that one morning he disappeared from the house. Of 
the members of my father’s family I could make no inqui- 
ries. They lived far away, and never came to see us—and 
the idea of writing to them, at my age and in my position, 
was out of the question. My aunt was as unapproachably 
silent as my father and mother ; but I never forgot how her 
face had altered, when she had reflected for a moment, 
after hearing of my extraordinary adventure while going 
home with the servant over the sands at night. The 
more I thought of that change of countenance, in connec- 
tion with what had occurred on my return to my father’s 
house, the more certain I felt that the stranger who had 
kissed me and wept over me must have been no other than 
Uncle George. 

At the end of my two years at home I was sent to sea in 
the merchant navy, by my own earnest desire. I had 
always determined to be a sailor from the time when I first 
went to stay with my aunt at the seaside, and I persisted 
long enough in my resolution to make my parents recog- 
nize the necessity of acceding to my wishes. My new life 
delighted me, and I remained away on foreign stations 
more than four years. When I at length returned home, it 
was to find a new affliction darkening our fireside. My 
father had died on the very day when I had sailed on my 
return voyage to England. 

Absence and change of scene had in no respect weakened 
my desire to penetrate the mystery of Uncle George’s dis- 
appearance. My mother’s health was so delicate that I hes- 
itated for some time to approach the forbidden subject in 
her presence. When I at last ventured to refer to it, sug- 
gesting to her that any prudent reserve which might have 
been necessary while I was a child need no longer be per- 
sisted in, now that I was growing to be a young man, she 
fell into a violent fit of trembling, and commanded me to 
say no more. It had been my father’s will, she said, that 
the reserve to which I referred should always be adopted 
toward me; he had not authorized her, before he died, to 
speak more openly ; and, now that he was gone, she would 
not so much as think of acting on her own unaided judg- 
ment. My aunt said the same thing, in effect, when I ap- 
pealed to her. Determined not to be discouraged even yet, 
I undertook a journey, ostensibly to pay my respects to my 
father’s family, but with the secret intention of trying what 
I could learn in that quarter on the subject of Uncle George. 
My investigations led to some results, though they were by 
no means satisfactory. George had always been looked on 
with something like contempt by his handsome sisters and 
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his prosperous brothers, and 
he had not improved his 
position in the family by his 
warm advocacy of his 
brother’s cause at the time 
of my father’s marriage. I 
found that my uncle’s surviv- 
ing relatives now spoke of 
him slightingly and care- 
lessly. They assured me that 
they had never heard from 
him, and that they knew 
nothing about him, except 
that he had gone to settle, 
as they supposed, in some 
foreign place, after having behaved very basely and badly 
to my father. He had been traced to London, where he 
had sold out of the funds the small share of money which 
he had inherited after his father’s death, and he had been 
seen on the deck of a packet bound for France later on the 
same day. Beyond this nothing was known about him. In 
what the alleged baseness of his behavior had consisted, 
none of his brothers and sisters could tell me. My father 
had refused to pain them by going into particulars, not 
only at the time of his brother's disappearance, but after- 
ward, whenever the subject was mentioned. 


THE EXILE’S 


George had 
always been the black sheep of the flock, and he must have 
been conscious of his own baseness, or he would certainly 
Such were the 
particulars which I gleaned during my visit to my father’s 
family. To my mind, they tended rather to deepen than to 
reveal the mystery. That such a gentle, docile, affectionate 
creature as Uncle George should have injured the brother 
he loved by word or deed, at any period of their inter- 
course, seemed incredible ; but that he should have been 
guilty of an act of baseness at the very time when my sister 
was dying, was simply and plainly impossible. And yet, 
there was the incomprehensible fact staring me in the face, 
that the death of Caroline and the disappearance of Uncle 
Never did I 
feel more daunted and bewildered by the family mystery 
than after I had heard all the particulars in connection with 
it that my father’s relatives had to tell me. 

I may pass over the events of the next few years of my 
life briefly enough. My nautical pursuits filled up all my 
time, and took me far away from my country and my 
friends. But whatever I did, and wherever I went, the 
memory of Uncle George, and the desire to penetrate the 
mystery of his disappearance, haunted me like familiar 
spirits. Often, in the lonely watches of the night at sea, 
did I recall the dark evening on the beach, the strange 
man’s hurried embrace, the startling sensation of feeling his 
tears on my cheeks, the disappearance of him before I had 
breath or self-possession enough to say a word. Often did 
I think over the inexplicable events that followed, when I 
had returned, after my sis- 
ter’s funeral, to my father’s 
and oftener still 
did I puzzle my brains 
vainly in the attempt to 
form some plan for induc- 


have written to explain or justify himself. 


George had taken place in the same week ! 


house ; 


ing my mother or my aunt 
to disclose the secret which 
they had hitherto kept 
from me so perseveringly. 
My only chance of know- 
ing what had really hap- 
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him again, rested with those 
two near and dear relatives. 
I despaired of ever getting 
my mother to speak on the 
forbidden subject after what 
had passed between us ; but I 
felt more sanguine about my 
prospects of ultimately in- 
ducing my aunt to relax in 
her discretion. My anticipa- 
tions, however, in this direc- 
tion were not destined to be 
fulfilled. On my next visit 
to England I found my aunt 
prostrated by a paralytic at- 
tack, which deprived her of the power of speech. She 
died soon afterward in my arms, leaving me her sole heir. 
I searched anxiously among her papers for some reference 
to the family mystery, but found no clew to guide me. 
All my mother’s letters to her sister at the time of Caro- 
line’s illness and death had been destroyed. 

More years passed ; my mother followed my aunt to the 
grave ; and still I was as far as ever from making any dis- 
coveries in relation to Uncle George. Shortly after the 
period of this last affliction my health gave way, and I de- 
parted, by my doctor’s advice, to try some baths in the 
south of France. I traveled slowly to my destination, turn- 
ing aside from the direct road and stopping wherever I 
pleased. One evening, when I was not more than two or 
three days’ journey from the baths to which I was bound, I 
was struck by the picturesque situation of a little town 
placed on the brow of a hill at some distance from the main 
road, and resolved to have a nearer look at the place, with 
a view to stopping there for the night if it pleased me. I 
found the principal inn clean and quiet, ordered my bed 
there, and after dinner strolled out to look at the church. 
No thought of Uncle George was in my mind when I en- 
tered the building ; and yet at that very moment chance 
was leading me to the discovery which, for so many years 
past, I had vainly endeavored to make—the discovery which 
[ had given up as hopeless since the day of my mother’s 
death. 

I found nothing worth notice in the church, and was about 
to leave it again, when I caught a glimpse of a pretty view 
through a side door, and stopped to admire it. The church- 
yard formed the foreground, and below it the hillside sloped 
away gently into the plain, over which the sun was setting 
in full glory. The curé of the church was reading his bre- 
viary, walking up and down a gravel-path that parted the 
rows of graves. In the course of my wanderings I had 
learnt to speak French as fluently as most Englishmen, 
and when the priest came near me I said a few words in 
praise of the view, and complimented him on the neatness 
and prettiness of the churchyard. He answered with great 
politeness, and 
we got into con- 
versation immedi- 
ately. 

As we strolled 
along the gravel- 
walk, my atten- 
tion was attracted 
by one of the 
standing 
apart from the 
rest. The cross 
at the head of it 
differed remark- . 
ably, in some 


graves 
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points of appearance, from the crosses on the other graves. 
While all the rest had garlands hung on them, this one 
cross was quite bare ; and, more extraordinary still, no name 
was inscribed on it. The priest, observing that I stopped 
to look at the grave, shook his head and sighed. 

‘*A countryman of yours is buried there,” he said. ‘I 
was present at his death ; he had borne the burden of a 
great sorrow among us, in this town, for many weary years, 
and his conduct has taught us to respect and pity him with 
all our hearts.” 

‘* How is it that his name is not inscribed over his grave ?” 
I inquired. 

“It was suppressed by his own desire,” answered the 
priest, with some little hesitation. ‘‘ He confessed to me, 
in his last moments, that he had lived here under an 
assumed name. 
I asked his real 
name, and he 
told it to me, 
with the par- 
‘iculars of his 
sad story. He 
had reasons for 
desiring to be 
forgotten after 
his death. Al- 
most the last 
words he spoke 
were, ‘ Let my 
name die with 
me.” Almost 
the last request 
he made was 
that I would 
keep that name 
a secret from 
all the world, 
excepting only 
one person.” 

‘Some rela- 
tive, I sup- 
pose ?” said I. 

“Yes—his 
nephew,” said 
the priest. 

The moment 
the last word 
was out of his 
mouth, my 
heart gave a 
strange, an- 
swering bound. 
I suppose I 
must have 
changed color also, for the curé looked at me with sudden 
attention and interest. 

‘*A nephew,” the priest went on, ‘‘ whom he had loved 
like his own child. He told me that if his nephew ever 
traced him to his burial-place, and asked about him, I was 
free in that case to disclose all I knew. ‘I should like my 
little Charley to know the truth,’ he said. ‘In spite of the 
difference in our ages, Charley and I were playmates years 
ago.’” 

My heart beat faster, and I felt a choking sensation at 
the throat, the moment I heard the priest unconsciously 
mention my Christian name in reporting the dying man’s 
last words. As soon asI could steady my voice and feel 
certain of my self-possession, I communicated my family 
name to the curé, and asked him :f that was not part of the 
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secret that he had been requested to preserve. He started 
back several steps, and clasped his hands amazedly. 

‘*Can it be!’ he said, in low tones, gazing at me ear- 
nestly, with something like dread in his face. I gave him 
my passport, and looked away toward the grave. The tears 
came into my eyes as the recollections of past days crowded 
back on me. Searcely knowing what I did, I knelt down 
by the grave and smoothed the grass over it with my hand. 
Oh, Uncle George, why not have told your secret to your 
old playmate ? Why leave him to find you here ? 

The priest raised me gently, and begged me to go with 
him into his own house. On our way there I mentioned 
persons and places that I thought my uncle might have 
spoken of, in order to satisfy my companion that I was 
really the person I represented myself to be. By the time 
we had entered 
his little parlor 
and sat down 
nlone in it, we 
were like old 
friends to- 


ecther. 
I thought it 
best that I 


should begin 
by telling all 
that I have 
related here on 
the subject of 
Uncle 
and his disap- 
pearance from 
home. My host 
listened with a 
very sad face, 
and said, when 
I had done : 

“T can un- 
derstand your 
anxiety to know 
all that I am 
authorized to 
tell you; but 
pardon me if I 
say first that 
there are cir- 
cumstances in 


George, 


your uncle’s 
history which 
it may pain you 
to hear——” he 
stopped sud- 
* denly. 
” “Which it 


may pain me to hear, as a nephew ?’’I asked. 

‘‘No,” said the priest, looking away from me; ‘‘as a 

son.” * 
I gratefully expressed my sense of the delicacy and kind- 
ness which had prompted my companion’s warning, but 
I begged him at the same time to keep me no longer in sus- 
pense, and to tell me the stern truth, no matter how pain- 
fully it might affect me as a listener. 

‘“‘In telling me all you knew about what you term the 
family mystery,” said the priest, ‘‘you have mentioned as 
a strange coincidence that your sister’s death and your 
uncle’s disappearance took place at the same time. Did you 
ever suspect what cause it wagthat occasioned your sister’s 
death ?” 

‘“‘T only knew what my father told me, and what all our 
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friends believed, that she died of a tumor in the neck, or, 
as I sometimes heard it stated, from the effect on her con- 
stitution of a tumor in the neck.” 

“She died under an operation for the removal of that 
tumor,” said the priest, in low tones, ‘‘and the operator 
was your Uncle George.” 

In those few words all the truth burst upon me. 

“Console yourself with the thought that the long martyr- 
dom of his life is over,” the priest went on, after allowing 
me a few moments to control the violent agitation which his 
disclosure had caused in me. ‘“‘He rests; he is at peace. 
He and his little darling understand each other, and are 
happy now. That thought bore him up to the last on his 
deathbed. He always spoke of your sister as his ‘ little dar- 
ling.’ He firmly believed that she was waiting to forgive 
and console him in the other world—and who shall say he 
was deceived in that belief ?” 

Not I! Not any one who has ever loved and suffered, 
surely ! 

“It was out of the depths of his self-sacrificing love for 
the child that he drew the fatal courage to undertake the 
operation,” continued the priest. ‘‘ Your father naturally 
shrank from attempting it. His medical brethren, whom 
he consulted, all doubted the propriety of taking any meas- 
ures for the removal of the tumor in the particular condi- 
tion and situation of it when they were calledin. Your 
uncle alone differed with them. He was too modest a man 
to say so, but your mother found it out. The deformity of 
her beautiful child horrified her ; she was desperate enough 
to catch at the faintest hope of remedying it that any one 
might hold out to her, and she persuaded your uncle to put 
his opinion to the proof. Her horror at the deformity of 
the child, and her despair at the prospect of its lasting for 
life, seem to have utterly blinded her to all natural sense of 
the danger of the operation. It is hard to know how to say 
it to you, her son, but it must be told, nevertheless, that 
one day, when your father was out, she untruly informed 
your uncle that his brother had consented to the perform- 
ance of the operation, and that he had gone purposely out 
of the house because he had not nerve enough to stay and 
witness it. After that, your uncle no longer hesitated. He 
had no fear of results, provided he could be certain of his 
own courage. All he dreaded was the effect on him of his 
love for the child, when he first found himself face to face 
with the dreadful necessity of touching her skin with the 
knife. It is useless to shock you by going into particulars. 
Let it be enough if I say that your uncle’s fortitude failed 
to support him when he wanted it most. His love for the 
child shook the firm hand that had never trembled before. 
In a word, the operation failed. Your father returned, and 
found his child dying. The frenzy of his despair when the 
truth was told him carried him to excesses which it shocks 
me to mention—excesses which began in his degrading his 
brother by a blow, which ended in hig binding himself by 
an oath to make that brother suffer public punishment for 
his fatal rashness in a court of law. Your uncle was too 
heart-broken by what had happened to feel those outrages 
as some men might have felt them. He looked for one mo- 
ment at his sister-in-law (I do not like to say your mother, 


considering what I have now to tell you), to see if she would | 


acknowledge that she had encouraged him to attempt the 
operation, and that she had deceived him in saying that he 
had his brother’s permission to try it. She was silent ; and 
when she spoke, it was to join her husband in denouncing 
him as the murderer of their child. Whether fear of your 
father’s anger, or revengeful indignation against your uncle, 
most actuated her, I cannot presume to inquire, especially 
in your presence. I can onjy state facts. Meanwhile, your 
uncle turned to your father and spoke the last words he 
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was ever to address to his eldest brother in this world. He 
said: ‘I have deserved the worst your anger can inflict on 
me, but I will spare you the scandal of bringing me to 
justice in open court. The law, if it found me guilty, could 
at worst but banish me from my couutry and my friends. 
I will go of my own accord. God is my witness that I hon- 
estly believed I could save the child from deformity an: 
suffering. I have risked all, and lost all. My heart and 
spirit are broken. I am fit for nothing but to go and hide 
myself and my shame and misery from all eyes that have 
ever looked on me. [I shall never come back, never expect 
your pity or forgiveness. If you think less harshly of me 
when I am gone, keep secret what has happened ; let no 
other lips say of me what yours and your wife’s have said. 
I shall think that forbearance atonement enough—atone- 
ment greater than I have deserved. Forget me in this 
world. May we meet in another, where the secrets of all 
hearts are opened, and where the child who is gone before 
may make peace between us!’ He said those words, and 
went out. Your father never saw him or heard from him 
again.” 

I knew the reason now why my father had never confided 
the truth to any one, his own family included. My mother 
had evidently told the worst to her sister, under the seal of 
secrecy. And there the dreadful disclosure had been 
arrested. 

‘*Your uncle told me,” the priest continued, ‘‘ that before 
he left England he took leave of you by stealth, in a place 
you were staying at by the seaside. He had not the heart 
to quit his country and his friends for ever without kissing 
you for the last time. He followed you in the dark, and 
caught you up in his arms, and left you again before you 
had a chance of discovering him. The next day he departed 
from England. He had spent a week here once with a stu- 
dent friend, at the time when he was a pupil in the Hotel 
Dieu ; and to this place he returned to hide, to suffer and 
to die. We-all saw that he was a man crushed and broken 
by some great sorrow, and we respected him and his afilic- 
tion. He lived alone, and only came out-of-doors towara 
evening, when he used to sit on the brow of the hill yonder, 
with his head on his hand, looking toward England. That 
place seemed a favorite with him, and he is buried close by 
it. He revealed the story of his past life to no living soul 
here but me, and to me he only spoke when his last hour 
was approaching. What he had suffered during his long 
exile, no man can presume to say. I, who saw more of him 
than any one, never heard a word of complaint fall from his 
lips. He had the courage of the martyrs while he lived, 
and the resignation of the saints when he died. Just atthe 
last, his mind wandered. He said he saw his little darling 
waiting by the bedside to lead him away ; and he died with 
a smile on his face—the first I had ever seen there.” 

The priest ceased, and we went out together in the mourn- 
ful twilight, and stood for a little while on the brow of the 
hill where Uncle George used to sit, with his face turned 
toward England. How my heart ached for him, as I 
thought of what he must have suffered in the silence and 
solitude of his long exile! Was it well for me that I had 
discovered the family mystery at last? I have sometimes 
thought not. I have sometimes wished that the darkness 
had never cleared away which once hid from me the fate of 
Uncle George. 








Taxe a skeleton from the box of an anatomist, give its 
head an immovable mask of flesh; clothe the skull, but 
leave all besides dry bones ; make it calculate, but not feel ; 
give it motion, but not life, and there’s your model—there’s 
your trading gamester. 














| THE LAUGHING JACKASS, OR GIANT KINGFISHER, 


Tuts bird is an inhabitant of Australia, being found chiefly 
in the southeastern districts of that country and in New 
South Wales. In Van Diemen’s Land, Mr. Gould believes 
that it does not exist. In no place is it found in any great 
numbers ; for, although it is sufficiently common, it is but 
thinly dispersed over the country. It is rather a large bird, 
being eighteen inches in total length, and is powerful in 
proportion ; being able to wage successful war against crea- 
tures of considerable size. 

Although one of the true kingfishers, it so far departs 
from the habits of the family as to be comparatively careless 
about catching fish, and, indeed, often resides in the vast 
arid plains, where it can find no streams sufficiently large to 
harbor fish in their waters. Crabs of various kinds are a 
favorite food with this bird, which also eats insects, small 
mammalia and reptiles, 

Mr. Gould mentions an instance where he shot one of 
these birds for the sake of possessing a rare and valuable 
species of rat which it was carrying off in its bill. It is also 
known to eat snakes, catching them with great dexterity by 
the tail, and crushing their heads with its powerful beak. 
Sometimes it is known to pounce upon fish, but it usually 
adheres to the above-mentioned diet. 

The cry of this bird is a singular, dissonant, abrupt laugh, 
even more startling than that of the hyena, and raising 
strange panics in the heart of the novice, who first hears it 
while bivouacking in the ‘‘ bush.” 

Being of a mightily inquisitive nature, the laughing jack- 
ass seems to find great attraction in the glare of a fire, and 
in the evening is apt to glide silently through the branches 
toward the blaze, and, perching upon a neighboring bough, 
to pour forth its loud, yelling cry. The ‘old hands” are in 
nowise disconcerted at the sudden disturbance, but shoot 
the intruder on the spot, and in a very few moments convert 
him into a savory broil over the fire which he had come to 
inspect. 

At the rising and the setting of the sun, the laughing 
jackass becomes very lively, and is the first to welcome the 
approach of dawn and to chant its strange, exulting peans 
at the return of darkness. From this peculiarity, it has 
been called the settler’s clock. In allusion to the cry of this 
bird, which has been compared by Sturt to the yelling cho- 
rus of unquiet demons, the natives call it by the name of 
Gogobera. 

The laughing jackass is in no way fastidious in choosing 
a locality, as it may be found in equal plenty in the bush, 
the forest or the open plain. While at rest upon a branch, 
it sits in a rather dull and “‘lumpy ” attitude, its chin rest- 
ing upon its breast, and arousing itself at intervals to utter 
its discordant laugh. It is readily tamed, and bears the cli- 
mate of England with tolerable hardihood. 

The home of the laughing jackass is usually made in the 
hole of a gum-tree (eucalyptus), where it makes no sort of 
nest, but simply lays its eggs upon the soft, decaying wood. 
The eggs are pearly white, and the bird keeps a vigilant 
watch over the burrow which holds its treasures, fiercely 
combating any creature that may approach the entrance, 
and aiming the most desperate blows with its long, pointed 
and powerful beak. 

It is a really handsome bird, and although not possessing 
such an array of brilliant plumage as falls to the lot of many 
Kingfishers, is yet very richly colored. The bird is deco- 
rated with a dark-brown crest, and the general tint of the 
back and upper surface is olive brown. The wings are 
brown-black, a few of the feathers being slightly tipped 
with verditer, and the breast and under portions are white, 
washed with pale brown, which forms a series of faint bars 
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across the breast. ‘The tail is rather long, and rounded at 
the extremity, and is of a rich chestnut color, banded with 
deep black and tipped with white. 








THE REFORMED ROBBER. 

In the year 1810, Father Raphael, an ecclesiastic of Orne, 
Normandy, was one day sent for into the country to pre- 
pare a highwayman for death. The criminal was not more 
than two or three and twenty, with an interesting physiog- 
nomy, and had been seduced by bad company. He had 
frankly confessed all the circumstances of his guilt; his 
chains were already taken off, as usual, previous to his exe- 
cution ; and as there was no convenient place in the prison, 
the clergyman and the culprit were shut up in a small chapel, 
which stood detached from any other buildings, at the ex- 
tremity of the village, and received all its light from an aper- 
ture in the middle of the vaulted roof. 

Here the ecclesiastic immediately commenced an earnest 
exhortation to repentance ; but, though he made it as persua- 
sive and pathetic as possible, he observed that the poor fellow 
paid very little attention to what he said. As his appearance, 
age and confession gave the father no reason to suppose him 
a hardened criminal, he was somewhat surprised at this inat- 
tention. He ascribed it, however, to a natural levity of dis- 
position, which he did not fail seriously to reprove, and 
reminded his companion to make the best use of the short 
time he had yet to live. 

‘*By all means, reverend father,” replied the prisoner ; 
“that is just what I should wish to do. Your exhortations 
are indeed excellent; but yet I doubt whether your rever- 
ence would yourself pay much attention to the finest prayers 
in the world if you were in my place. For, to say nothing 
about the confoundedly disagreeable sensation, arising from 
the knowledge that in a few hours one’s neck is to be broken, 
there is one idea which suggests itself with such force as to 
occupy my whole soul.” 

‘* Well, and what is that ?” 

“That I might yet find means to get off, if your reverence 
chose to spare my life.” 

“*T?—1? What do you mean ?” 

‘Don’t you see that opening in the roof ?” 

‘Yes, certainly ; but what then ?” 

‘That it is a considerable height is evident enough. But 
if we were to put that altar exactly underneath it, and upon 
the altar that chair; if your reverence would get upon the 
chair, and then suffer me to mgunt upon your shoulders, I 
should certainly be able to reach it.” 

‘*And when you had got up there, what would you do ?” 

*‘T would scramble down the roof to the cornice, and then 
a leap of five or six yards would be but a trifle for a man in 
my situation. I hope that nobody is watching on the out- 
side. The chapel stands detached, a wood is not far off; I 
can assure you that a8 soon as I reached the ground I would 
run as fgst as my legs would carry me.” 

Here the poor fellow paused. The priest considering the 
whole plan in silence, with difficulty repressed an involun- 
tary smile, and rejoined : 

‘¢Excellent! And Iam to assist you todothis! Ata 
great risk to myself, I am to enable a robber to continue his 
guilty course! All the depredations which you would hence- 
forth commit——” 

‘No, reverend sir, never would I commit any more, I 
am now fully aware of the consequences. I have this time 
approached too near the gallows not to avoid it in future as 
far as lies in my power. I will betake myself to work, and 
maintain myself honestly, let me toil ever so hard to do it. 
Help me but this once, I entreat you !” 
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The father did not suffer him to solicit long ; he only ex- , 
acted a solemn promise of amendment, and then, though his 
heart was long before softened in favor of the prisoner, he 
complied with his request. He assisted to move the altar, 
placed the chair upon it himself, and patiently served to 
lengthen out this singular ladder. The poor fellow certainly | 
had great difficulty to reach the opening ; but what will not 
the fear of death accomplish ? 

When he had crept out, the father listened attentively for | 
some time, and as the leap was followed by no outcry or | 
noise, he removed the altar and chair to their proper places, 
and contentedly waited full two hours to see how the affair 
would end. 

At length the officers of justice, conceiving that the pris- 
oner had been allowed sufficient time to prepare himself, the 
jailer and executioner went to fetch him away. The former ! 
knocked at 
the door. The 
ecclesiastic 
from within 
replied that 
he had long 
been anxiously 
wishing to be 
released. With 
astonishment 
they opened 
the door of the 
chapel, and 
with still 
greater aston- 
ishment they 
beheld the 
father sitting 
all alone in the 
midst of it. 

‘Where is 
the prisoner ?” 
was very nat- 
urally the first 
question. 

“The pris- 
oner,” calmly 
replied the 
ecclesiastic, 
‘was either 
an angel or a 
devil; it is 
impossible he 
could be a 
man, While I 
was endeavor- 
ing, to the best of my ability, to bring him to a due sense | 
of his guilt, he suddenly rose from the place and ascended 
through that aperture. I looked after him, petrified with 
astonishment, unable to move a limb, or to utter a single | 
word. It was not till you knocked that I regained the 
power to stir or speak.” 

The jailer and executioner would willingly have supposed 
that the father’s intellects were deranged ; but as the crimi- | 
nal was irrecoverably lost, they knew not whether to con- 
sider it as a miracle or a deception. 

Several of the villagers assembled ; but after the most dili- 
gent search in every corner of the chapel, no trace of the 
criminal could be discovered. The executioner, who was 
the greatest loser by this accident, hastened to acquaint the 
officers of justice with the circumstance. They repaired to 
the spot, and to them the ecclesiastic repeated the same 
story as before. He added, that in no case was it his duty 








THE REFORMED ROBBER.— SEE PAGE 191, 


to act the part of keeper to a prisoner, and that he was 
almost convinced this reputed culprit was innocent ; and 
solemnly swore that he went out at the aperture in the roof. 


| The superstition of the multitude led them to suspect sor- 


cery ; and the father took no pains to refute it. 

Years passed away, and the circumstance of the lost crim- 
inal was almost forgotten by the good people of Orne, when 
one day Father Raphael was journeying through a distant 
province, and was belated so that night came down upon 
the worthy priest in the midst of a deep forest. In the 
midst of his troubles a light gleamed out in the distance, 
and toward it he made his way. It proved to proceed from 
a small and comfortable cottage, into which he was ushered 
by a comely young woman, to find a good-featured, stalwart 
man sitting by the fireside. 

The good father noted a strange manner about the man 
on their meet- 
ing, and after- 
ward an extra 
desire upon 
the cottager 
and his wife's 
part to shower 
upon him all 
the creature 
comforts pos- 
sible. The 
best that the 
house could 
give and the 
choice bed 
were his, and 
on the morrow 
a proffer from 
the man to 
escort the 
father upon 
his way within 
sight of iis 
destination, a 
proffer which 
was accepted. 

They jogged 
pleasantly on 
until the time 
came for part- 
ing, when the 
cottager, in a 
very delicate 
way, slipped a 
small purse 
with, for a 
poor man, a liberal allowance of coin, and whispering to 
Father Raphael ‘‘ For the love of God,” said : 

‘““Now, father, we must part, but before you go let me ask 
you a question. Do you not remember me ?” 

‘*No,” was the response. 

“Strange!” said the man, ‘‘when you once saved my 


| life.” 


The story was told. It was the identical highwayman who 
had, through the benevolent priest’s agency, so many years 
before, escaped an ignominious death. 

He had kept his promise faithfully, and become an honest 
man, married and prospered, and the father had his reward, 
not only in knowing that he had an agency in giving him 
to the world, but ever afterward, about the beginning of the 
year, a small purse, with its little gold pieces, found its way 
mysteriously to the father’s hand, and aided not a little in 
smoothing the Winter of his life, 
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THE AMERICAN COUNTESS. 


By Etta W. PIERCE. 





CHAPTER V. 


(Continued. ) 


ERCY DILL did not see him—-did not 
know that she was pursued. When 
upon the street, she never glanced to 
the right hand nor the left. She 
hurried on, and came to a corner 
where the squeaking voice of a hand- 
organ was making the heavy air mel- 
odious. 

There, upon the curbstone, a dirty, 
unkempt old cripple was seated, with 
«a handkerchief twisted round his 
head, and a‘greasy old hat placed 
before him to receive the pennies of 

Wildly he was grinding 

away at “John Brown’s Body.” 

Mercy would have passed him un- 

noticed, but his alert eyes singled her swiftly out from the 

pedestrians moving back and forth before him. 

‘* Halloo, little Jass,” he called, holding out one begging 
hand over the top of the organ, ‘‘ don’t pass your old friends 
by without a trifle.” 

Then she glanced down at him, and recognized the man, 
Joseph, who had robbed Moll Dil of shawl and shoes on 
the night of her return from Deer Island—recognized him 
with an indignant flash of her violet eyes, and hurried on 
without word or sign. 

‘*Ha, you're growing proud, you be, little lady !”’ called 
Joseph after her, derisively; but she did not heed or hear. 

A dozen yards, perhaps, beyond the old organ-grinder’s 
corner, a land was laid softly and suddenly upon Mercy’s 
shoulder. 

She turned with a frightened start, and saw the swarthy, 
marked face and glittering eyes of the man whom she had 
encountered at the pawnbroker’s door. 

‘*Leetle beauty,” murmured he, with a strong foreign ac- 
cent, ** where you go so fast? Peste! wait, I want to speak 
to you.” 

The angry blood flashed into Mercy’s pale face. Poor, 
humble as she was, this was the first time in all her young 
life that open insult had ever been offered her. Even the 
black sheep, the pariahs of that North End street where she 
had suffered so long with her outcast mother, looked upon 
Moll Dill’s daughter—the girl with the angelic face and 
strange, superior air-—-as something to be feared and re- 
spected—a being, in fact, of another sphere, before whose 
presence they always slunk away abashed and discomfited. 
Mercy shook off the stranger’s hand. 

‘*How dare you!” she flashed, like an outraged princess ; 
and then, overcome by some great, strange fear—some pre- 
monition, perhaps, of what she was to suffer at this man’s 
hands in the future, she broke from him wildly and fled. 

He followed ; but in a moment she was lost to his view— 
some alley, some abrupt turn in the crooked street had swal- 
lowed her up. 

“Dame!” whispered the man, in profound disappointment. 


passers by. 





He looked around him irresolutely. - Then, struck with a | 


sudden thought, turned on his heel and retraced his steps to 
the organ-grinder’s corner. 

That one-legged artist had by this time abandoned ‘* John 
Brown’s Body,” and was pegging merrily away‘at ‘‘ Cham- 
, xgne Charlie.” In the midst of his sharp look-out for pen- 


nies, he was surprised to see a dark, elegantly-dressed man 
pause in front of his organ, with a very interested air. 

“Is ze business good, friend ?” said he, speaking with a 
strong foreign accent. 

“Not at all, sir,” answered Joseph, grufily. 
mighty bad.” 

The dark gentleman moved a little nearer—near enough, 
in fact, to show Joseph that betwixt his delicately-gloved 
thumb and finger he held a genuine greenback. 

“‘T haf a question to ask you, sair,” he pursued, smiling, 
**Mees—ze young lady zat passed here ze other moment— 
you see her, you know her, you speak to her ; I hear you 
—eh ?” 

Joseph’s dirty, stupid old face grew as keen as a knife, 
He looked the speaker over carefully from head to foot. 

‘*Yes, sir, I know her; and a nice little girl she is, too— 
one of the hymn-singing, religious sort. Now, who may 
you be ?” 

The dark gentleman smiled again, and this time very im- 
pressively. 

*“*Zat’s no matter of yours. You will tell me her name 
and where she live, and I will give you this bit of green 
paper. Is it a bargain ?” 

Joseph looked cautious. 

‘“‘Tt’s always best for a man to know who he’s dealing 
with.” 

** Dame! Here is ze money ! 
no ?” 

If the old man had ever possessed a conscience, it was 
now as dead as the Pharaohs. He held out his grimy hand 
eagerly. 

**Yes, I'll take it. Her name’s Mercy Dill; she’s a sew- 
ing girl, with a drunken mother, and good as gold, as I said 
afore. She lives at No. 10 Seedy Court.” Joseph remem- 
bered only too well the writing on the paper which had been 
left in his care for Moll Dill. ‘‘ You can find the place easy 
enough. Much obliged to you, sir.” 

*“No. 10 Seedy Court,” repeated the gentleman, in a tore 
that plainly showed he meant to remember the address. 
‘Farewell, friend. Shall I find you again at this corner if 
I want you, a week, a month hence ?” 

““That you will, sir; it’s my stand ; I’m here reg’lar.” 

He of the dark face and foreign accent nodded expres- 
sively, turned on his heel, and walked away. 

And Mercy? With her bundle grasped tightly in one 
frightened hand, she was rushing down the street, jostling 
fellow-pedestrians, dodging aggressive umbrellas, not dar- 
ing to look behind her, lest she should see that man at her 
back. 

A fire-alarm sounded in the murky air. Suddenly she 
found herself in a great crowd of people and vehicles—a 
blockade of cars, fire-engines and police—a melstrom in 
which one atom of humanity might plunge and be lost from 
all but an Omniscient gaze. 

Instantly Mercy sprang from the safe curbstone into the 
midst of the dangerous tumult. Her bundle was knocked 
from her hand. She stooped to pick it up, and was struck 
and thrown down by a snorting horse—thrown down, but 
before the iron hoofs could trample her, snatched up again 
by a strong arm, bundle and all, and carried, half-senseless, 
to the opposite sidewalk. 

“Good heaven! how imprudent of you, Miss Dill!” cried 
a male voice. ‘‘ How did you expect to get through that 
jam alone? If I hadn’t reached you just as I did, you'd 

have been crushed to death, ten to one.” 
| She grasped his arm with both hands, looking back over 
her shoulder in a pale, seared, hunted fashion. 
| “Oh, is it you, Mr, Black ?” she said, with a long, sobbing 
| breath. 
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‘Of course—who else should it be ?” answered Val Black, 
tucking her under his arm. ‘‘What’s the matter? How 
white you are! How you tremble! Are you hurt ?” 

She half opened her lips to tell him of the unpleasant 
thing which had befallen her; but a feeling like shame, and 
acertain shyness which often assailed her in this young fel- 
low’s presence, held her dumb. The man was gone, her 
fright was over, and she would never mention the horrible, 
hateful incident to any one. 

“No,Iam not hurt,” she stammered. ‘It is nothing, 
thank you. Oh, how glad I am that you were near !” 

“Not half so glad as I am,” he answered, promptly. 
“Tt’s a deuced shame, Miss Dill, that a girl like you should 
ever have to go upon the street unattended. You wouldn't, 
you know, if Aunt Affry wasn’t crippled with rheumatism. 
Hillo! the rain is coming down again—let me hoist your 
umbrella. I’m bound homeward also.” 

He opened the old cotton thing, and hurried off with 
Mercy through the wet, gathering night. Anything more 
cozy and delightful than a walk under an umbrella betwixt 
parties who are good friends cannot well be imagined. One 
naturally runs to confidences and soft looks and a low tone 
one naturally feels isolated from all the world 
under that light shelter, and if there is any charm in prox- 
imity you have it there. Mr. Valentine Black was a young 
man almost as shabby in outward appearance as Mercy her- 
self, for he was only an ill-paid under-clerk in the Boston 
house of Sardis the banker. Neither had he much to boast 
of in the way of good looks. His closely-shorn hair was 
as red as it is possible for hair to be ; his features differed 
from all classic models ; his hazel eyes were honest, brave 
and kindly, but not in the least beautiful. He was broad- 
shouldered, merry-hearted—a purely useful, not an orna- 
mental, being ; commonplace, but dearly loved by dogs 
and little children ; strong of hand, heavy of limb and face, 
and the nephew, the idol, the sole comfort and support of 
that poor little rheumatic spinster, Miss Affry Black. 

‘What sort of a day has this been with you ?” he said to 
his companion, not inquisitively, but in a voice full of cov- 
eit sympathy. 

‘* Much as usual,” she faltered. 

“Where is your—your—mother ?” 

* At home—sick,” said Mercy, faintly. 

“ Sick ” was a very mild term to apply to Moll Dill’s dis- 
order. Alas! no reformation had been effected as yet in 
the shameful creature. Val Black stole one pitying glance 
at the girl’s pale, drooping face, then he set his teeth and 
tramped on silently through the mud and mire. 

The rain fell in a steady downpour, clattering loudly on 
the umbrella, Presently Mercy spoke. 

“This is your birthday, is it not? Miss Affry told me.” 

“Yes,” answered Val, dubiously, ‘‘I am twenty-five to- 
day. Mr. Sardis left town this afternoon ; he’s off to New- 
port with his ward, Miss Beatrix Sardis. I half expected 
an increase of salary before his departure, but it didn’t 
come, For Aunt Affry’s sake I would have liked it.” 

There was so much covert disappointment in his tone 
tuat Merey murmured, involuntarily, 

** Too bad !” 

He brightened at once. 

“Well, I’m used to hard luck, so it doesn’t affect me 
much, and I’ve a lively and abiding faith in the future, and 
that’s a comfort. Fortune is a fickle jade, and she will be 
sare to show me a brighter face some day.” 

Mercy gave her escort an eloquent look, then asked : 

“Has Mr. Sardis recovered from his hurt ?” 

She knew all about Val’s employer, having heard of him 
oiten from Miss Affry. 
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‘* And the person who assaulted him—has he been found ?” 

‘NO, 

“Tt was very odd.” 

“And very unpleasant. Mr. Sardis doesn’t care to speak 
of it. His ward came with him to the office to-day. I hap- 
pened to see her—a pleasant-faced little thing.” 

‘*And handsome, I suppose ?” said Mercy, with girlish 
curiosity. 

‘No, not at all. There is a daughter, though, the bant:- 
er’s heiress, who is called a great belle. She’s in Europe 
with her mother. I read in a newspaper paragraph yester- 
day that some foreign nobleman was paying her marked 
attention at a Swiss watering-place.” 

“A nobleman!” echoed unsophisticated Mercy, quite 
overwhelmed. 

“*Count—I don’t remember the name. Well, whoever 
he is, he may consider himself alucky dog if he wins Miss 
Sardis, for there is really no end to the banker’s money, 
and she is the sole child of his house and heart.” 

Mercy heaved an unconscious sigh. 

“Young, rich, beautiful—how happy she must be,” she 
murmured. 

Val had never paid a compliment in his life, and he grew 
very red and embarrassed as he stammered : 

‘*There’s one thing, at least, that you needn’t envy her 
I mean good looks, you know. It’sscarcely possible that any 
fine lady living can surpass you on that point.” 

They had reached the door by this time ; and it was not 
necessary for Mercy to answer. 

The wooden face of dingy, old, gray No. 10, dripped 
wearily with rain. The court was sloppy, dark and dis- 
agreeable ; but in Miss Black’s window, first floor, front, a 
lamp cheerily burned, and as the two young folks stepped 
from the gloom and went into its obtrusive red beams, lo! 
the door flew open, and Miss Black herself, in her Sunday 
gown and smartest cap, awry as usual, appeared on the 
threshold, 

“*What ! both of you!” she cried, her wrinkled little face 
all aglow with delight, ‘‘ how fortunate! Mercy, you must 
take your tea with us to-night—I will hear no denial— 
neither will Val, I am sure.” 

“That I will not!” cried Val, firmly, ‘“‘let her refuse to 
join us, and I will decline to eat the chops which perfume 
this house—I will do even worse—repudiate my own birth- 
day.” 

Mercy’s violet eyes danced. She gave Miss Black’s rheu- 
matic hand a grateful pressure. ‘ 

‘*T shall be only too happy—that is, if you feel sure I will 
not seem one too many—birthdays are thought to be strictly 
family affairs.” 

‘‘And what are you but one of the family ?” demanded 
Miss Black, screwing her face into a mock frown. ‘ Take 
off your hat and jacket this moment, child.” 

‘‘Let me go up to the room first,’ whispered Mercy, 
shrinking back, ‘‘ and see about—mother.” 

She fled like a spirit up the stair, to the back chamber. 
She opened its door witha reluctant hand and looked in. On 
the old broken sofa in the corner Moll Dill was sleeping the 
sleep not of the just but of the unjust. A rank odor of gin 
greeted Mercy’s nostrils, and turned her faint and sick. It 
was too dark to see the woman’s face, but her stertorous 
breathing told that she was deeply unconscious. Neither 
Deer Island nor her child’s passionate pleading had cured 
Moll—Miss Black was wont to say that nothing would cure 
her save death—the only creature mad enough to entertain 
the smallest hope of her reformation was Merey—Mercy 
who now laid her golden head helplessly against the 
door, and whispered a faint, small, heart - broken prayer. 


| After that she put her bundle of work inside the chamber, 
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closed it again with an irrepressible shudder, and went back 
to the happy, the joyful, the innocent room below. 

Val came forward to meet her and led her toa seat near the 
fire. He looked absurdly happy, in spite of his disappoint- 
ment on the salary question. 

A litle, round tea-table stood in the centre of the floor, 
spread for three. The cloth, though not particularly fine 
in quality, was white as snow, the cups were real china of 
egg-shell pattern, and Miss Black had prepared a feast in- 
deed, in honor of her boy’s birthnight. There were chops, 
crisp and brown, potatoes baked to a turn, a salad and a 
pat of golden butter to add color to the board, and lastly, 
an extraordinary cake, stuffed with raisins and translucent 


bits of citron, and placed as a chef d’euvre of culinary art in | 


the centre of the table. 

The room, as Mercy looked around it—she was familiar 
with every object it ‘contained, yet every day it awakened 
in her the same glow of pleasure—was not at all like the 
chamber above stairs. Its furniture was homely and old, 
but full of comfort. The carpet had suffered innumerable 
rents and darns, and home-made rugs now covered the 
frailest spots in its surface. A jolly, chintz-covered sofa oc- 


cupied a corner, and the walls were hung with inex- | 
° . ° ° ° | 
pensive pictures, a shelf crowded with books, a mirror in an 


antique frame and a rack of newspapers. 
these Blacks were poor. Miss Affry was for the most time 
crippled with rheumatism, and the rent of the rooms and 
Val’s small salary were scarcely more than enough to make 
ends meet, even in an humble place like Seedy Court. Yet 
there was a sunny cheerfulness about their poverty which 
robbed it of half its terrors. Brightly burned the lamp, 
cheerily snapped the fire, and the trio seated themselves at 
the board, and fell upon Miss Affry’s feast, like three happy 
children. 

After they had eaten the crisp chops and the salad, and 
made a gulf of darkness in the side of the fruit-cake, Miss 
Affry produced from under the table a mysterious package, 
and cutting the string that bound it, disclosed a handsome 
copy of Dante. 

“Td be glad to present you with a kingdom if I could, 
laddie,” she said, fondly ; ‘‘ ut your old aunt must be, I 
much fear, a burden to you always, and not ahelp. Such 
as I have, give I thee, dear boy.” 

Val took her offering, with a look on his face that made it 
almost handsome—took it, and with it her poor, rheumatic 
fingers, and carried the latter quickly to his lips. 

“Thank you,” he answered ; ‘‘I feel no particular yearn- 
ings after a kingdom, Aunt Affry, but I am very glad to 
have a ‘Dante.’ Don’t dare to call yourself a burden, little 
woman ; say, rather, that you are the only mother I ever 
knew—that you worked for me, fed, clothed and educated 
me, when I could do nothing for myself; and now, in a re- 
versed condition of things, when I am strong and you weak, 
the utmost that I can do for you will only seem a small part 
of a great debt, all of which, I shall probably never be quite 
able to pay.” 


Undoubtedly | 





‘Dear me! what a long speech !” said Miss Affry, shaking 
her cap at him, ‘‘and how solemn Mercy looks—just like a | 


pretty owl. I doubt if she ever got such an insight into our 
family history before.” 


Mercy sat at the little spinster’s right hand, with her | 


damp, golden hair curling all about her lily throat and tem- 
ples, and her violet eyes brimful of interest and attention. 
Why should not everything which pertained to these, her 
only friends, interest her? Val turned to his guest, 
smiling. 

“You must know,” he explained, ‘‘ that I was left in Aunt 
Affry’s care at an outrageously early age, fatherless, mother- 





brought me up in the way I should go, and she and I are 
alone in the world. Here my knowledge of myself ends, 
and Aunt Affry never encourages me to ask questions on the 
subject. If she has any secrets in reserve—she doesn't 
look like that romantic creation of the novelist, a person 
with a secret, eh ?—she has never lisped a word of them 
to me.” 

He spoke in a light, jesting tone, and was surprised to see 
Miss Affry drop her eggshell cup so suddenly that its con- 
tents spilled over the cloth. 

‘Val !’—her voice sounded sharp and strange—‘ what 
are you hinting at—what do you mean ?” 

‘‘Mean! why, nothing at all, to be sure,” he answered, 
half amused, half wondering ; ‘‘ did you think I was in earn- 
est ? What secrets could a dear little woman like you have, 
and how could you keep one from me if you possessed a 
baker’s dozen? You have told me that my father was a 
poor, a very poor man—that the only thing he had to leave 
me was his blessing ; and as for my mother, she died at my 
birth. Well, all that is sad enough, Heaven knows, but not 
at all marvelous.” 

She answered not a word, neither did she look at him. 
Indeed, to Mercy Dill, who was gazing straight at her, it 
seemed as if Miss Affry was reluctant to meet her nephew's 
smiling eyes. She arose abruptly from the table. 

‘No, there’s nothing marvelous about you and I, Val,” 
she said ; ‘we are poor, humble people, and we shall be just 
that, I dare say, till our dying day. Since you made no 
mention of it, Mr. Sardis did not raise your salary, I 
suppose ?” 

He shook his head. 

‘*Never mind, lad; we will go on nicely as we are fora 
while longer.” 

With Mercy’s help, Miss Black swept her tea things 
quickly out of sight, and then the three seated themselves 
around the pleasant lamp, while the rain beat on the cur- 
tained window, and the wind shrieked through the dark 
court outside. Miss Affry took up Val’s evening paper, still 
damp from the press. 

*‘Like all old women,” she said, smiling, “I am fond of 
news. Val, you may tell Mercy about Dante and Beatrice, 
while I read the deaths and marriages.” 

She put on her steel-bowed glasses and opened the sheet, 
and Val, nothing loath to act upon her suggestion, especially 
as Mercy turned up to him a lovely, inquiring face, leaned 
back in his chintz-covered chair, and began the story : 

‘* Beatrice was the daughter of Folco Portinari, a wealthy 
citizen of Florence, and was born about the year 126s. 
Dante saw her for the first time at a banquet in her father’s 
house. It was a May-day festival, and she wore a blood- 
red dress, and inspired the poor poet with a sudden and 
violent passion. He had reached the mature age of nine 
years, she was a twelvemonth younger ; but they were old 
enough to love—at least Dante was ” And so on— 
Mercy all interest and attention, Val delighted with the rd/ 
of narrator. 

She sat in a low chair on his right hand. The soft color 
pulsed in and out of her upturned face, the lamplight 
slanted off her rich, curling, clinging hair and shone in her 
large, wide-open eyes, brimful now of pity and sympathy 
for a pair of lovers that had been dust and ashes for six 
hundred years. Val looked at her so closely that he began 
to grow confused ; his voice shook, he jumbled his Guelphs 
and Ghibelines recklessly together. Suddenly a half-smoth- 
ered cry from the other side of the table cut short the story 
of Dante and brought both the young people to their feet. 

Aunt Affry had fallen helplessly back in her chair, the 
evening paper iay on the floor beside her. Her withered 





less, and, I dare say, graceless. She took me in charge, she | face was colorless, and she was shaking in every limb. 
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‘Heavens! Aunt Affry, what is the matter ?” cried Val, 
shocked at her strange look. 


‘‘Nothing—don’t mind me,” gasped Miss Black, .‘‘A 
sudden pain—that is all.” 

Mercy ran to her side. 

‘Oh, how white you are, and how you shake! Let me 


help you, Miss Black.” 

But the old spinster put her gently back. 

‘*No, my dear, it’s past now. Take your paper, Val—I’ve 
read enough for to-night—more than enough. There! 
that will do. Iam quite right again.” 

Val stared at her in amazement. He had never before 
seen her so pale and shaken. He took the paper suspi- 
ciously and looked over its contents, intent upon convinc- 
ing himself that no item in the evening news had given her 
this singular fright. He found the usual medley of politics, 
the usual amount of foreign and domestic intelligence, but 
nothing of a particularly agitating nature—nothing in the 
least likely to blanch Miss Affry’s old face or make her 
tremble. Val was constrained to believe in the sudden pain. 
He went back to his chintz chair, and Miss Affry, as if 
ashamed of her own weakness, snatched up her knitting 
nervously and went to work. 

Over her old face a certain gray shadow had fallen—some- 
thing which robbed it of all its cheerfulness. It was there 
while she talked to Mercy; it was there while Val read 
aloud, with great power and feeling, some grand pas- 
sages from Dante; it was there while she watched her 
boy in an odd, intent way, and, as it seemed, with some 
new purpose in her mind. Both her nephew and her guest 
saw the change in her, and felt instinctively that some un- 
pleasant element had entered into the little room ; but nei- 
ther had the slightest clew to the mystery. 

The clock struck nine when Mercy arose and bade her 
friends good-night. Val followed her into the narrow hall 
and closed the door betwixt himself and Miss Affry. A 
lamp on the landing above shone down the old oil-cloth- 
covered stair and made a light by which the two could see 
each other’s faces. 

‘**Mercy !” whispered Val Black. 

With her foot on the lowest stair she turned back to look 
at him. Broad-shouldered, red-haired, unhandsome he 
was, but now a sudden glory had leaped into his rugged 
face, and transfigured it, so that it no longer seemed com- 
monplace or plain. 

“Wait, Mercy !” he pursued, getting swift possession of 
one slim hand, ‘‘ I have had no gift from you on this, my 
birthnight.” 

Her head, rippling over with gold-bronze hair, fell on her 
breast. 

‘* And if you have not,” she faltered, ‘‘ you know the rea- 
son why. I would have been glad—oh, so glad !—to have 
given you some token—if I could.” 

He griped her hand fast. 

“You can give me the most royal, the most precious of 
gifts, if you will,” he whispered. ‘‘ Will you, Mercy ?— 
your love, I mean—yourself! I am but a poor pleader, 
but you will believe me—will you not ?—when I say that I 
have loved you ever since I first saw you—ever since you 
first came to this house. Who could know you and not 
love you, you beautiful, heroic darling! Say that you 
care for me, Mercy, just a little, and no king on his throne 
can feel so happy, so proud as I.” 

His voice shook and broke with genuine passion, his hazel 
eyes looked pleadingly into hers. The light fell softly on 
them from above, the storm beat on the door beside them 
like an angry hand. A great joy flashed into Mercy’s face 
but was met swiftly by as great a doubt and slain at its very 
birth. 





“Oh, it cannot be !” she sobbed, sorrowfully. 

‘*And why ?” demanded Val, with vehemence. 

‘Think of what I am—think of—of—mother! Could I 
lay my disgrace upon you? could I hear it said that you 


| stooped to such as I? could I cast shame and reproach on 
| Miss Affry ? No—no—Oh no !” 


**Nonsense !” said Val Black, ‘‘ you are not answerable 
for your mother’s sins, Merey, and good heaven! you have 
reversed the case, you know—it is you who stoop to me, not 
Ito you, for you are one girl among ten thousand, both for 
beauty and goodness—two possessions of great value in this 
world, foolish child. And what am J? <A poor clerk, with 
nothing to bless myself with but a pair of stout hands , 

‘And a good name,” interpolated Mercy. 

**As to that, how can I tell? How do I know what my 
ancestors may have done, or if I ever had any a whit more 
respectable than the woman above stairs? 'They were cer- 
tainly an obscure lot, for \I never heard one of them men- 
tioned, even by Aunt Affry. All I want to know is this, 
Mercy—do you, ean you, will you, love me ?” 

She leaned against the old baluster, with the lamp over- 
head casting red gleams on her drooping face and swaying 

gure. 

Her only answer was a half repressed sob. 

Val gathered her instantly into his arms. 

‘* Darling !” he cried breathlessly, ‘‘ you do love me, and 
we are too humble, tco low down in the social scale for the 
world to meddle with us or care what we do. From this mo- 
ment you are mine—your sorrows, your troubles, are mine, 
Mercy. Now let us go back and tell Aunt Affry.” 

She drew away, frightened. 

‘Oh, Val—she is so proud of you—so fond of you—she 
will never consent—never ! And she has been the best of 
friends to me—she will think this a poor return for all her 
kindness. I dare not! She will date me.” 

Val drew the head of riotous gold hair to his broad shoul- 
der and caressed it rapturously. 

‘*Hate you! Absurd child! as if such a thing could be 
under any circumstances! Very well. Then I will tell her 
the news unassisted. J am not afraid, I know Aunt Affry 
too well. She loves you, and she has sense to appreciate 
my rare good fortune. Kiss me, darling — kiss me, my 
precious birthnight gift !” 

The pure lily cheek was laid against his own fora moment, 
the proud, reluctant lips touched his own, ‘‘ No one ever 
cared for me in all my life,” she murmured, ‘no one, not 
even mother.” ; 

And with this sad, tearful confession, she broke from him 
and fled up the stair. 

Val went back to the room he had left, to find Miss Affry 
sitting at her little round table, her crooked rheumatic 
hands fallen on her knitting, and an unmistakable trace of 
tears on her withered cheek. The sight gave him an odd 
thrill. Val could not remember that he had ever before in 
all his life seen her in tears. He marched straight up to 
her and leaned over the back of the chair. 

‘What is it, little woman ?” he demanded. 

‘‘ Nothing,” she answered, kissing him between the 
eyes. 

‘Very well. Then listen to me. I love Merey Dill—I 
have just told her of it. Do you know any reason why I 
should not make her my wife ?” 

Miss Black did not reply at once. The room was very 
still, the rain beat on the windows, the dying fire snapped 
feebly. At last she put up her hand and drew from her 
bosom a black silk chain on which was tied a hoop of plain 
gold. This she detached and laid upon Val’s broad palm. 

‘‘Your mother’s wedding ring,” she said, looking at him 
with strange earnestness. 
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“Val, you heard me ery out over that paper to-night — I 
deceived you—it was not a pain which startled me, but a 
piece of news that I read there. You know, too, what you 
said about me at supper—how I was not the person that 
looked as if I had a secret. Ah, laddie, I am commonplace 
enough, insignificant enough, Heaven knows, but—I say it 
sorrowfully, I say it regretfully—I have a secret—one that I 
have kept from you all your twenty-five years, whether 
wisely or not, I cannot say, but I acted according to my 
best judgment, I did what I thought was right—so indeed, 
you must not be angry with me.” 

‘Tn the name of all that’s mysterious, what do you mean, 
Aunt Affry ?” cried Val, looking at her as if he thought she 
was taking leave of her senses. 

**T will tell you, laddie, for now I cannot with a good 
conscience keep this thing longer from you, and I think— 
there is areason—astrong one—why you should not marry a 
girl like Mercy Dill ; but that is a point which you yourself 
must decide. Take this chair beside me, Val—there! Slip 
her ring on your finger—so! Promise me, first of all, that 
you will not be angry with me—TI could not bear your an- 
ger, laddie !—for keeping a hurtful thing from your boy- 
hood and youth, and then, as the years went on, growing 
more and more loath to speak—more and more reluctant to 
disturb our peace and contentment together. It all came 
upon me to-night so sharp, so sore, that I felt somehow as 
if I had been wronging you—I, who love you more than 
myself! Promise, Val, promise !” 

**T promise anything,” said Val, in helpless amaze. 

She took the evening paper from the table, opened it and 
pointed to the paragraph which had agitated her so deeply 
a little while before. It was in the column of foreign news, 
and it related to a person whose name Val had never heard 
of before. 

** Hark !” whispered Miss Affry, with a nervous start ; 
‘**that’s Mercy’s door closing, isn’t it? She is beautiful 
and she is good, Val, but you will never marry her—never ! 
Now listeu to me ;” and, grasping his hands firmly and 
leaning toward him so that her old, withered face was nigh 
to his, she looked straight into ‘* her boy’s” amazed eyes 
and told her secret, 


CHAPTER VI. 
ETHEL’S CHOICE, 
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Larry Harding, checking for a mo- 
ment his impatient strides up and 
down the little woodland path. ‘It’s 
five minutes past the time.” 

**You’re in a confounded hurry to 
get shot,” answered Fred Bradford, 
who, with his back against a tree near 
by, was nervously trying to light a 
cigar. ‘* Perdition take the weed! 
I'm as shaky as a woman. I hope to 
Heaven he won’t put in his appearance 
at all. It’s a bad business altogether, 
Larry. I thought duels were obsolete.” 

**Bless you, no!” said Lawrence, airily. ‘* Continental 
gentlemen still assuage the pangs of wounded honor in this 
fashion, and it’s good, you know, to humor a man in his 
favorite whims. Dame! as the French say, what does the 
count mean ? It’s scarcely courteous to keep the challenged 
party waiting.” 

The place was a quiet opening in a chestnut wood, at a 
little distance from Lucerne. The sun was not yet up. Dew 
lay thick on the forest leaves, on the tufted grass, in the 
cups of the wild flowers bordering the path. Harding was 
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walking swiftly up and down, as I have said, his hat in his 
hand, a frown of impatience on his brown, handsome face. 
His friend, quite as uneasy, puffed fitfully at his cigar and 
watched the far end of the path which entered the forest 
from Lucerne. Along the edge of the wood an old peasant 
woman, passing at that moment with a bundle of sticks on 
her shoulder, turned to look back curiously and wonder 
what the two gentlemen could be waiting for there, under 
the chestnut trees. 

“Tt will make no end of talk,” grumbled Bradford. 
**Mighty unpleasant for Miss Sardis, I should say, or do 
women like the notoriety of such things ? Heaven knows, 
they are queer cattle. The count’s a sure shot, I have 
heard—wings his man every time.” 

**A foeman worthy of my steel!” said Larry, with a 
short laugh. ‘‘ Excellent! There will be no scandal, my 
dear boy. Both the count and myself intend that every- 
thing shall be done, not only with due decorum, but with 
as much secrecy as possible. Look yonder! Is not that 
his manly figure which I see approaching, at last ?” 

At the other end of the path, Count Stahl and his second 
appeared, followed by a third party, a French surgeon from 
Lucerne. The count’s second was a Swiss gentleman, short, 
stout and puffy. He shook hands with Bradford, who 
looked stiff and uncomfortable enough, and the count and 
Harding exchanged a civil bow. 

It was the morning after the affair on the quay. A prompt 
challenge from the count had forced Lawrence to postpone 
his departure from Switzerland for still another twenty-four 
hours, and now the two were prepared to settle their little 
difference as became men of honor. 

‘*A fine morning,” said the little surgeon, cheerfully ; ‘‘a 
glorious morning, gentlemen!” As if men with such a pur- 
pose as this pair had in their hearts could care anythin: 
for the weather ! 

Harding looked cool and disdainful, the count flushed 
and excited. Evidently the latter had not slept well. His 
blue eyes, as they rested furtively on his antagonist, we 2 
full of bitter, deadly hate. Harding had made for himself a 
pitiless enemy, and he knew it, but was totally indifferent to 
the fact. 

The pistols were drawn from their cases and carefully ex- 
amined ; the distance measured ; all preliminaries speedi!y 
arranged. Harding and the count took their places in tlic 
little path. 

‘One !” 

A bird perched high among the chestnut boughs overhead 
broke into a trill of song. 

“Twor’ 

Sweet scents of green Summer things fanned through the 
wood, and the tinkle of a waterfall near at hand mingled wit! 
the voice of the bird. 

“ Three!” 

Simultaneously two reports echoed through the quiet 
glade, two puffs of blue smoke curled up into the early sun- 
light. Harding’s shot, made with cool deliberation, struck 
the count’s right arm, and laid it, broken and helpless, 
against his side. The count’s bullet, aimed straight at 
Harding’s heart with fierce, confusing haste, missed its vital 
mark by a little space, and simply grazed the American’s 
side. 

As the weapon dropped from his disabled hand, the 
wounded man staggered back against his second, and grew 
deadly pale, partly with pain, partly with wrath and disap- 
pointment. 

‘«Gentlemen, are you satisfied ?” cried the French surgeon. 
‘“‘Pray acknowledge that you are satisfied !” 

Pale, bleeding, and with a face full of baffled fury, tl:. 
count looked at Lawrence. 
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‘‘Further satisfaction of this nature is impossible to me 
this morning,” he answered, sullenly. ‘‘I am disabled, as 
you see.” 

**T can give you no further opportunity for settling the 
matter,” said Lawrence, calmly, ‘‘for I leave Lucerne to- 
day. For my own part, I am content to call it well 
ended.” 

He half put out his hand, but the count drew back with a 
most unpleasant smile. 

“There are many places in the world beside Lucerne,” 
said he. ‘‘ Adieu, sir. We part now, but let me venture to 
express a hope that some day we shall meet again. I give 
you my word that I never made so bad a shot before in my 
life !” 

“Tnsolent beggar!’ said Bradford, as the count hurried 
off with his friend and the French surgeon, to a carriage 
waiting near by in the wood, “he doesn’t understand the 
first principles of courtesy ; he’s as vindictive as a Modoc. 
Ihope to heaven he’ll never get the chance to do you a 
mischief, Larry ; he wouldn’t hesitate to improve it, you 
nay be sure.” 

‘‘Bah! Let him hate me to his heart’s content,” said 
Lawrence ; ‘‘Iam willing. Come, we must be off, Bradford. 
Time is precious—no more delays are possible for me, you 
know.” 

They stopped to breakfast at a little chalet in the forest— 
acharming spot, made musical by the voice of the River 
Reuss, that foamed and fretted near at hand. A red-cheeked 
girl, in picturesque Swiss costume, brought them their 
chocolate, and a basket of fresh apricots and cherries from 
the garden of the chdlet. 

Apropos of the duel, Bradford said : 

“That scoundrel meant to kill you, sure, and had he kept 
his temper, he might have succeeded. His Swiss friend has 
a chateau somewhere in this vicinity—ten to one the count 
has gone to nurse his wounded arm in peace and quiet there. 
You'll not be likely to see him again.” 

With a sad, bitter face Harding looked up from his un- 
tasted breakfast. 

‘*No, I suppose not. I shall be in Basle this afternoon. 
My God !” he clinched his hand on the little table, ‘how I 
hate to go, Bradford! ‘How hard it is for me leave him in 
full possession of the field! For half my life I shall regret, 
I dare say, that I did not shoot him dead this morning.” 

“You mean to move heaven and earth to speak with her 
before you go, eh ?” 

‘*'Fes.”’ 

‘Well, perhaps it’s best. You would not be satisfied with 
anything less.” 

They sat a little while talking together—they had been 
classmates together at college and good friends always— 
then arose, paid their score, and retraced their steps to Lu- 
cerne. The town was full of excitement. Some /éfe was 
in progress, and streamers, flags and arches of flowers 
glorified the streets. 

By the time they reached the hotel breakfast was over. 
A steamer lay puffing at the pier, and little companies of 
tourists were rushing off to the Righi, to St. Gothard’s Pass, 
to various excursions, here, there, and everywhere. In the 
midst of the hubbub Lawrence Harding, hurrying through 
an upper corridor of the house, stumbled upon a dark, heavy- 
faced French servant in a dainty cap and snowy apron. He 
turned and followed her. 

“Hi! Lisette—Marie—Celeste—whatever your name is— 
wait a moment—where is your mistress this morning ?” 

He slipped something bright into her hand. 

She looked curiously at his haggard, breathless face. 

‘*My name is Finette, monsieur. My mistress is much 
fatigued—she has not yet risen—Madame is not strong.” 





‘Not madame but mademoiselle—your young mistress.” 

Finette’s dull eyes grew brighter. 

‘‘Pardon—she has gone to hear the organ at the Cathedral 
—it is a féte-day—you will find her there.” 

He was striding away when she rushed after him and 
seized his arm. A strange eagerness filled her whole dark 
and somewhat repulsive face. 

** Have you killed him ?” 

That was the question which fell breathlessly from her 
lips. 





Harding stared. 

** Killed—who ?” 

She kept her odd, intense look. 

**Count Stahl.” 

Harding started. This was strange. 

‘What do you know of Count Stahl 2?” he demanded. 

‘*He was once my master, monsieur. I was waiting-maid 
to his countess at the time of her death.” 

Harding felt a curious shock of surprise. 

‘The deuce! Does Miss Sardis know it ?” 

‘No, monsieur.” 

‘* How came you to take service with her ?” 

‘“‘The American madame’s maid left her in Paris,” 
answered Finette, stolidly. ‘‘I heard of the place, I applied 
for it—I got it. Nothing could be more simple, mon- 
sieur.” 

It might be simple, but it was also unpleasant. Harding 
eyed her keenly. A dark, unhandsome woman, on the 
shady side of thirty, with a face that expressed nothing, 
told nothing-—a secretive, unreadable face. It piqued his 
curiosity greatly. 

““You asked if I had killed the count,” said he, ‘ what 
did you mean by that, my good girl ?” 

A faint smile flitted across Finette’s thin lips. 

“T mean that monsieur fought a duel this morning. 
Ciel! it is no secret—everybody in the house suspects it. 
Does he live ?” 

‘‘Most certainly. Now answer me a question. Is the 
count aware that his dead wife’s waiting-maid is the servant 
of Miss Sardis ?” 

She drew back a step and her dull eyes flashed. 


‘‘He! No, monsieur. Adieu. I must not talk with you 
further,” and the next moment she vanished down the 
corridor. 


Harding descended the stair, and through the narrow 
streets of the town hurried off toward the two-spired cathe 
dral. The morning was intensely hot. Pitilessly the sun 
streamed down on the promenade, on the gay banners and 
arches, on the little shops full of exhaustless crystals and 
wood carving. All the way Lawrence thought of the dis- 
covery he had made—thought of Finette’s face, with an ea- 
ger, breathless, intense something, looking out through all 
its dullness. What was it—hate, fear, love? He could not 
determine. 

“‘Were Ito remain here,” he said to himself, ‘I would 
see her again, and question her more closely. It’s an odd 
chance that leads anyone connected with the Countess Stahl 
into Ethel Sardis’s service.” 

He entered the Cathedral. 
tives and strangers. The famous organ was 
arched roof with its grand, resonant voice. He looked 
around, and the first thing on which his eyes rested was a 
ponderous female figure, puffing with the heat, and wielding 
a Spanish fan furiously with one hand, while she beckoned 
Lawrence with the other. Mrs. Bradford. 

He started toward her, but suddenly paused. Madly the 
blood leaped in his veins, his heart seemed turning to a coal 
of fire, as his gaze fell npon—what?- An old stall on his 
right hand, covered with carved reliefs, and, rising against 


It was filled with people, na- 
shaking the 
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it, a girl’s chestnut head, the outline of a pearl-white cheek, 
a sea-shell ear, hung with a luminous jewel, and a pale, per- 
fect profile, as cold as the snows of the Jungfrau. He had 
found her, sitting a few paces from the Bradfords, in the 
rainbow light of a stained glass window, listening with a rapt, 
dreamy face to the music of the cathedral organ. 

With breath coming thick and heavy, Harding made his 
way to her side. He was haggard, disordered, livid—alto- 


gether a different Larry from the one she had heretofore | 


known. She gave a nervous start, and surveyed him in a 
sort of displeased amaze. 

‘What! you have not left Lucerne yet ?” said she. ‘* Do 
you never mean to go ?” 

‘*Look toward the altar,” he answered, ‘or your friends 
will suspect something uncommon. Yes, I am going ; have 
patience. Iam here now to say good-by to you.” 

‘‘ What have you been doing this morning ?” she queried, 
breathlessly. 

“‘Since you ask me, I must tell you—settling a point of 
honor with your friend the count.” 

** How wicked !—how dreadful, Larry ! 
surprised. Are you hurt ?” 

lt as 

** And the count ?” 


Tam shocked and 





‘*He has a broken arm—TI have no time to talk of him—I | 


love you, Ethel ; I have loved you for years. Whether you 
wish it or not, I shall love you for ever. Though you would 
not let me speak yesterday, you shall listen to me now. I 
love you, and, as God is my witness, I believe I was made 
for you and you for me. I believe I can make you happy 
if you will let me, in spite of my poverty—in spite of the 
difficulties piled mountain high betwixt us.” 

He said this, standing beside her there in that old sanc- 
tuary, while the music poured in a grand volume through 
the arched roof overhead, and the light from the stained 
window fell in hot, shifting waves of color upon both. 


*‘Answer me quickly,” he urged; ‘‘can my love avail | 


anything with you, Ethel? Can I persuade you to ac- 
cept it ?” 

This troublesome suitor could no longer be put off. Will- 
ing or unwilling, she must dispose of him at last. She was 
very pale, and her voice faltered a little as, averting her face 
from his fierce, burning eyes, she gave utterance to that sad, 
cold, discouraging syllable, ‘‘ No !” 

He set his teeth, like one repressing an outcry of pain. 

“You will not marry me ?” 

“Hp,” 

‘‘And yet, had you been left to yourself, I think—sol- 
emnly, reverently—that I could have won you. Think ? 
Yes, I know it!” 

The color flamed, at last, into her cheek. 

‘‘ Be sensible, Larry,” she pleaded, in a low voice ; ‘‘ don’t 
rave. I tried to spare you this, but you would not let me. 
lew people are left quite to themselves in this world, and, 
all things considered, it is quite as well that they should not 
be. What could you do with a wife like me? I have been 
educated for a future of wealth and luxury. Were I your 
bitterest enemy, I could not wrong you more than to marry 
you. Go home, and forget me as soon as possible.” 

He looked at her with a pale, bitter face. 

“You would not dare to face the world alone with the 
man you loved ?” 

cd | Wad 

‘* With all your beauty you have no heroism.” 

“‘T would not Lawrence, for I could not! It is more 
than likely that marriage with you would cut me off from for- 
tune, friends, society, and I am weak—I love ease, I am full 
of worldly wisdom and ambition. Iam not fit for you, I 
am not worthy of you—cannot you see it for yourself ?” 
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Alas! He could see nothing but the dark, languishing 
eyes uplifted to his own, the perfect beauty which had 
maddened him. 

“You will marry the count !’’ said Lawrence Harding. 

She colored angrily. 

‘*Be so good as not to speak of him, Lawrence.” 

** All your ambition points that way. You might love me 
if you would, but you will not. You will marry him—you 
will slay your own happiness and mine alike. My God! 
How I could work for you, how I could love you !—how 
hard it is for me, as you sit here under my covetous eyes, 
to give you up to him !” 

For an instant the cathedral reeled before Miss Sardis’s 
sight. 

In the organ an angel’s voice seemed wailing for some 
great bliss for ever lost. It was only by a great effort that 
she recovered herself. 

“The Bradfords are watching us, Lawrence ; they are 
wondering what you can be saying to me. Go now, and let 
us forgive each other all things—sins of omission and com- 
mission alike—and part friends.” 

With a faint, forced smile she put out to him one pleading 
hand. 

He took it—wrung it in his own. 

‘Under no circumstances can I be anything less than 
your friend, Ethel. Sometime you may need me in that 
character, who knows ?—some time you may wish that you 
had dared more for love’s sake. As pious people say, God 
be with you, darling, and so good-by.” 

Never till her dying day would she forget his stern, re- 
proachful eyes, as they looked down upon her in the light 
of the stained window ; never would she forget that old 
cathedral, with its antique carving, its vaulted roof, its wail- 
ing, wonderful music. 

**Good-by !” 

The next moment Lawrence was gone. 

She scarcely knew how she got out of the place and back 
to the hotel. He was gone, and she felt that she ought to 
be glad, and yet was not. Alice Bradford, too, worried her 
like a gnat. 

‘What could have ailed Lawrence Harding ?” she said, 
‘‘he did not so much as glance at mamma and I. I never 
saw him behave so rudely. Do you think there has been a 
duel, Ethel? We have not caught so much as a glimpse of 
Fred this morning, which seems very suspicious. I hope 
Lawrence has not killed the count—I am sure he looked as 
if something tragic had happened,” and so on to the door of 
the hotel, Ethel answering evasively, or at random, or not 
at all. 

An hour or two later a servant brought to Mrs. Sardis a 
message from Count Stahl. It was written at his Swiss 
friend’s chiteau, in the neighborhood of Lucerne — Fred 
Bradford’s surmise regarding the count’s movements had 
been found perfectly correct—and sealed with an elegant 
motto and crest. 

‘« By an accident which has just befallen me,” it ran in 
careful English, ‘‘I may be deterred from seeing you again 
for several days. This prospect makes me inconceivably 
wretched, for I am most anxious, most eager, dear madame, 
to speak with you on a subject of great importance—I think 
your own heart will tell you what I mean. Do not, I en- 
treat you, suffer Miss Sardis to forget me during my forced 
exile from her presence, for that would be a punishment 
greater than I could bear. 

‘**Devotedly yours, 
‘ Orro, Count Sra.” 


Mother and daughter were seated together at a long, 
plate-glass window, opening on a vine-hung balcony and 4 
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view of surpassing beauty. 


mother laid in her hand. 
** You see,”’ 


brutal attack upon the count, yesterday, has resulted in a 


meeting.” 
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Ethel put down one of George |} counter, if he did not really begin it. 
Sand’s novels to read the above communication, which her | 
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The count has lofty 


ideas of honor, and, properly enough, he considered the 


| . ; es 
| theft of ycur rose a piece of sheer impudence. If Lawrence 
said Mrs. Sardis, ‘‘ that Lawrence Harding’s 


does not leave Lucerne at once, I shall be forced to go to 
Interlaken, for after this affair I cannot and will not tol- 


erate him longer.” 
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MOTHER'S PET, 


Ethel leaned carelessly forward to pluck a spray of ivy 
from the balcony. 

‘Yes, but you wrong Larry, do you not, mamma? He 
was not the aggressive party. It was the count who at- 
tacked him—you saw the affair yourself.” 

Mrs. Sardis’s haughty face put on its most freezing louk. 

“Ethel, you surprise me! Harding provoked the en- 


Ethel smiled oddly. 

‘* Be at ease, mamma—he is gone already. 
farewell at the cathedral. 
his road to Basle.” 
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I bade him 


By this time he is a long way on 


Mrs. Sardis gave her daughter a keen, comprehensive 


look. 


** Gone ! 


Thank heaven ! 


Then we have seen the last 
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of him forever, for it is highly improbable that he can ever 
appear in society again. He will go home to his mother 
and sister—really, it is very hard for ‘hem—find a clerkship, 
or something, and Evelyn can teach music—she has talent 
that way. Of course they will not starve, but they are as 
dead to the world—our world—as if the grave had swal- 
lowed them up.” 

‘“‘Jack Severne is engaged to Evelyn, mamma,” said 
Ethel, ‘‘and it is possible—just possible—that he may be 
man enough to marry her in spite of her loss of fortune. 

**Possible, but not probable,” replied Mrs. Sardis, 
calmly. ‘Did Lawrence propose to you before he went 
away ?” 

Ethel’s eyes were fixed upon the hot, blue, hazy lake be- 
yond the long window. 


” 


‘** Yes, mamma.” 

**And you answered 

“é No.” 

Mrs. Sardis drew a breath ot relief. 

“Tt was inevitable, I suppose. I am glad it is over. My 
dear child, you have great good sense. We will never men- 
tion his name again. And now, what does the count mean 
by this matter of importance upon which he wishes to speak 
with me? What can he mean, except that he is ready to 
offer you a coronet ?” 

This leader of the haut ton, this queen of society, who 
rarely indulged in demonstrations of any kind, leaned from 
her easy chair and kissed her daughter tenderly. She was 
happy. With Lawrence Harding’s departure a mighty load 
seemed lifted from her heart. She could now remain in 
peace and safety at Lucerne to await the count’s reappear- 
ance, and the question he wished to propound to her. In- 
dignant as she would have felt had any one dared whisper 
that Ethel was capable of a mésalliance, she yet experienced 
a lively relief in finding that this troublesome lover had 
taken himself out of her way at last. 

A few days of comparative quiet followed. The Brad- 
fords departed for Italy, and Alice, in bidding adieu to her 
school-friend, said, with the spite peculiar to her age and 
SEX : 
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** Suns donte, I shall soon hear important news from you, 
ma chére. 


eign noblemen usually are. Poor Larry Harding ! 





I hope the count is not mercenary—these for- | 


Fre d } 


° | 
says he is sure to go to the dogs now—whatever that may | 


mean. 
troubles was like Pelion piled upon Ossa. 
dearest, till we meet again in Paris.” 

On the evening following the Bradfords’ departure, Ethel 
stood alone at her window, looking listlessly ovit on the 
lake. She had just come up from dinner to write letters to 
her father and Bee. Day was dying, A crimson light, 
like a sheet of fire, rested on the distant snow-peaks, 
streamed along the broken amphitheatre of hills and flung 
its splendor over the blue water. Adown the promenade in 
front of the hotels people were strolling, laughing, talking 
in a half-dozen different languages. Boats flashed hither 
and thither ; a steamer had just arrived from Weggis, and 
fresh tourists poured into the house. The shrill American 
voice was audible above all others—Miss Sardis wondered 
why the tones of her countrywomen should seem so much 
like their native north-east winds. Lovingly the sunset fell 
upon her as she stood framed in the window—lovingly it 
flashed adown her rich dinner-dress, touched a jewel at her 
throat, kissed the pale Greek face, with its wide, shining 
eyes and disdainful mouth, and glanced off the ripples and 
waves of her chestnut hair, marvelously dressed by Finette’s 
skillful French fingers. It was small wonder that Mrs. Sar- 


Well, adieu, 


dis courted a coronet for that matchless beauty. 
The fiery light died away on the 


The room grew dim. 


Your rejection of him in the midst of his other | 





distant peaks that thrust their mighty alabaster walls up 
against the purple of the eternal heaven. Out on the lake 
some boatmen were singing a wild, sweet Swiss air. Sho 
could hear no words, but the music was full of pain and pas- 
sion—the old, old story, for ever new. 

“ Ethel !” 

She started and turned, to find Mrs. Sardis standing at 
her side, calm and cool indeed, for who ever saw her other- 
wise ? but with her thin, haughty face—yea, her extended 
hand and the very rustle of her gros grain dress full of sup- 
pressed triumph. 

** Ethel, go to the salon—go at once; the count is there. 
I have given him permission to speak to you.” 

A certain startled expression overswept Ethel Sardis’s pale 
face. She had scarcely expected to be called upon so soon 
to decide her own destiny. 

At once! That was imperative, and brooked no delay. 
Mother and daughter exchanged one look; then Mrs. Sar- 
dis’s jeweled fingers closed around Ethel’s. She led her to 
the door. 

“You will be envied beyond measure, at home and 
abroad,” she whispered. ‘‘ You will be the star, not of water- 
ing-places, but of courts. You will take your place among 
the great ones of earth 

“Go! You know my heart; he is all that I can desire. 
I shall order your trousseau in Paris before we start for 
home. Go!” 

She had obeyed that voice all her life. She walked 
straight across the threshold of the door, which closed softly 
behind her, and entered a little salon, picturesque with the 
bare, waxed and polished floor, the tinted walls, the wide 
windows and flower-hung balcony peculiar to Swiss hotels. 
At a round table in the centre of the room stood the count, 
pale, handsome, his right arm in a sling, the dying light 
giving to his blonde face a sad, romantic look. He advanced 
to meet Miss Sardis, and led her to a seat with an air eager 
and adoring. 

‘*T fear you have been ill,” she began, looking hard at his 
disabled arm. 

‘*Yes,” he answered ; ‘nothing less than illness could 
have kept me from you for six interminable days ; they have 
seemed to me like so many centuries.” 

She did not answer. The scent of flowers floated in from 
the balcony ; outside, the stars were already coming out 
above the Righi. 

“Tell me,” sighed the count, ‘‘have you thought of me 


9” 





once in my absence 

‘““Once ?” she echoed, with a sweet, slow smile ; ‘‘ oh, yes, 
many times.”’ 

He flung himself into an attitude of devotion seldom seen 
of late years, except upon the stage—that is, he fell at Ethel 
Sardis’s feet. 

‘‘Madame your mother has given me permission to lay 
bare my heart,” he cried. ‘I love you—I ask you to be my 
wife. Do you remember our first meeting in the forest at 
Baden-Baden? I vowed that day that, if it were possible, I 
would win you for my own. I followed you to Lucerne for 
that sole purpose. I desire nothing so much as the pos- 
session of your heart and hand. Tell me, may I hope ?” 

His blue eyes, uplifted to the face of the American girl, 
glowed with eager passion. His kneeling figure was full of 
grace and strength and utter adoration. Verily, he was in 
earnest ! With all his soul he desired to have this girl. And 
she? What did her heart say? What did her ambition 
say? Would she be a countess or not ? Would she at this 
moment turn traitor to the school in which she had been so 
carefully reared ? 

‘Speak !” implored the count ; ‘‘do not keep me in sus- 
pense. I lay my heart at your feet, and with it my ancient 
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name, my ancestral estates, my hotel in Paris, my honors, 
my wealth, my all! Speak! Tell me that lam the most 
blessed of men—say that you will marry me !” 

For a moment the little salon seemed whirling before her 
eyes. A face came between her own and the count’s—a 
brown, handsome, clear-cut face, full of stern anger and re- 
proach. And then it was over; her fate, for evil or for 
good, was sealed. She held out her hand, and the count 
seized and carried it to his lips. 

‘You are mine ?”’ he cried. 

Her eyes did not droop before his, nor her cheek redden. 
In a sweet, even voice that had in it neither tremor nor em- 
barrassment, she answered : ‘‘I am yours !” 

* * * * * * * 


That night, when the placid moon was shining over the 
Righi, the lake and the two spires of the old cathedral, Ethel 
sat alone in her own chamber, and wrote as follows to Bea- 
trix Sardis : 

“Tam engaged to Count Stahl, and mamma is very, very happy. 
Does not your prophetic heart already hear her talking grandly to 
her dear five hundred friends of ‘ My daughter, the countess’? And 
think of all those belles with whom I disputed laurels at Saratoga 
and Newport last season—how piqued they will be, ma chére, at my 
good fortune. Shall I like to be a countess, do you ask? Yea, 
verily!—what girl would not? Iam no better than the rest of my 
kind, If one does not live for society, mamma says, one may as 
well be out of the world; and she ought to know. I like distinction 
and homage—I like to fill people with envy and admiration. Think 
of me as the wife of a poor man! Would not you pity the man, 
Bee? Moreover, it would not be safe for mamma’s daughter to 
make an imprudent marriage. Often she has frankly declared that 
she would leave me to starve without remorse or compassion—that 
she would direct papa to bequeath his wealth to charities, and dis- 
own me altogether, should I dare to disgrace her in that way. Ugh! 
it was no idle threat, either, for she is a woman of character—capa- 
ble of many hard and unpleasant things. Now, however, my future 
is sottled to her entire satisfaction. She is absorbed, heart and 
soul, in the thought of my prospective honors, my “ousseau, and 
the splendor with which she means to solemnize my wedding. 
Congratulate me, darling Bee. How can I fail to be happy in the 
possession of a title, a hotel in Paris, and old castles and estates in 
Saxony? Ofcourse you are now at*Newport with Miss Vann, ecateh- 
ing your first glimpses of fashionable life, and waiting impatiently 
for your début. Unsophisticated darling! Take care that you do 
not lose your little, warm heart to any of Charlotte Vann’s male 
friends, for she particularly affects poor young men of genius, and 
papa has full control of your person and your fortune till you are 
twenty-one, you know. I warn you, mamma would oppose a mvs- 
alliance in your case quite as determinedly as in mine. A mar- 
riage de raison, Bee, is the proper thing, the only thing, for both 
of us. ETHEL.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


A NEW LODGER. 


Frve steady, solemn strokes rang out from the clock on 
the mantel. Valentine Black, humble clerk in the Boston 
banking house of Sardis & Co., started out of a maze of 
troubled thought, and pushing back his chair, rose up from 
the round table, like a man waking from sleep. But he had 
not slept. 

Somewhere in the wee sma’ hours, after a long, a very 
long, talk with her nephew, Aunt Affry had hobbled away 
to take a little repose, but not Val. He had been listening 
to a strange revelation, to the unfolding of a secret, kept re- 
ligiously for years, and his head was in a whirl, his mind 
full of amazement, confusion, perplexity. All night long 
he had sat there, unmindful of the passing hours—a most 
unusual circumstance, for this happy-go-lucky fellow was 
not given to solitary vigils or midnight meditations. His 
habits were regular, his conscience clear. 

As he arose now from the table, his eyes fell on the news- 
paper, folded at the paragraph which had agitated Miss 
Affry so much on the preceding evening. He caught it up 








in a hurried, guilty way, tore it in strips and tossed it into 
the fireless stove; then went over to the window, drew up 
the white shade, and gazed out into the morning. 

“Strange! I cannot comprehend it yet!” he muttered, 
and his rugged, good-natured face looked five years older, at 
least, than on the preceding night. ‘* Can I go back to my 
desk to-day, as if I did not know this thing ? Can I keep 
my secret as faithfully as Aunt Affry has kept it all these 
years ? God help me! Have I strength, or have I not, to be 
the same man still—to forget all that I have heard, and act 
as if it was still unknown to me ?—«ah !” 

The door that opened on the narrow hall was standing 
ajar. Miss Black’s lodgers were scarcely astir, as yet, but 
down the stair Val saw a stealthy figure creeping—a forlorn, 
miserable, haggard figure—Moll Dill. Over her unkempt, 
black hair an old hood was tied, a tattered shawl covered 
her shoulders. She unbarred the door and like an unclean 
thing, stole out into the early day. He watched her vanish 
down the court—watched the last flutter of her ragged 
shawl in the distance, and something very like a shudder 
shook his stalwart figure. Mercy’s mother !—his own pro- 
spective mother-in law ! 

“Mercy is beautiful and good,” Aunt Affry had said to 
him on the previous night, ‘‘ but you will never marry her 
—never !” 

The ominous words rushed back anew to his memory, 
Did any truth dwell in them ? Had the night's meditation 
wrought any change in his heart toward Aunt Affry’s fair 
young lodger? The telling of Aunt Affry’s secret liad 
altered all his life in a moment—it made him look at the 
world this morning with changed eyes, but did 1t overturn 
his idol —did it ‘lead him to already wish to recall the 
words spoken only a few hours before? And just then he 
heard a second step on the stair, and this time it was Mercy 
herself descending with a little cracked pitcher in her hand 
—going out, as he knew well enough, for the milk for her 
humble breakfast. 

I have said that the stair at No. 10, Seedy Court, was 
narrow and dingy, and poorly carpeted with oil-cloth ; but 
as that girl appeared upon it, it seemed all at once to be- 
come something beautiful and grand. There she was, with 
her perfect, statuesque figure and glorious, young face, 
her deer-lixe head crowned with rippling masses of golden 
hair, her violet, velvet eyes looking derker, sudder than 
ever under their splendid, night-black lashes. Rich she 
was in beauty, though so poor in everything else. She 
might be the child of a drunken outeast, a woman who had 
been before the Police Court, and served one sentence, at 
least, in a reformatory, but what lady in all the length and 
breadth of the city could match her loveliness, her strange, 
unconscious air of breeding, the calm, white innocence o» 
her heroic young face ? He had time to look at her well— 
time to think of his own position and of all the barriers, 
present and future, which might thrust them apart—as she 
glided softly down the stair. What did he mean to do? 
Did he still choose her from all the world—this poor, young 
banking-house clerk, who had pretended to love the girl a 
few hours before? The blood rushed like fire through his 
veins, flashes of light burned under his eyelids. He stepped 
out into the hall and met her face to face, just as she put 
out her hand to open the outer door. 

‘*Mercy—darling !” 

The two words burst from his lips in a great, involuntary 
cry. 

The color surged into her beautiful, shy face. She 
looked at him with a surprised, half-timid air. Haggard, 
sleepless, worn—it was plain that something had happened 
to Val. Ina dry, hot clasp he held her hand as if he would 
never let it go. 
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“‘ What is the matter ?” said Mercy, quickly, ‘‘are you 
ill ?—is anything wrong with Miss Affry ?” 

‘*No, to both questions,” answered Val, ‘‘ how early you 
are up! Good heaven! what a hard life it is, sewing from 
dawn till midnight. Is it always so ?” 

“‘Usually—but I don’t mind it,” she replied, evasively, 
‘at least, not much.” 

He took up his hat and followed her out. 

The pavement glistened with last night’s rain. Seedy 
Court was very still, but in the distance the rumbling of 
milk wagons could be heard over the stones of the street. 
As Mercy glanced up at her lover—at his broad shoulders 
and red hair, and strong, unhandsome face, it seemed to her 
that he had put on a grave dignity, a certain solemn, reflect- 
ive air, as strange as it was new. 

‘* Mercy,” he said, before he had gone a half-dozen steps, 
“IT wish you would tell me that you love me here in open 
daylight—I want to make sure that I have not been dream- 
ing.” 

Pursuing a milkman at half past five in the morning may 
not be a favorable condition under which to talk sentiment ; 
but these humble young folks did not think of that. Ro- 
mance had little to do with either of their lives. Mercy’s 
violet eyes fell, and her low voice faltered : 

“I love you,” she answered, sadly, solemnly ; ‘‘it is no 
dream.” 

“Blessings on you!” cried Val, with a tremor of his 
strong, square mouth. ‘‘And I—if I loved you last night, 
I adore you this morning ! It’s a blessed wonder how you, 
with your dainty beauty, should ever come to think of an 


ugly clown like me—a fellow who has no earthly right to | 


any such good luck.” 

She made a little gesture. 

“Don’t! you hurt me when you talk like that—exalting 
me when I have cause—such cause !—to be the lowliest of 


women. Did you—did you tell Miss Affry ?” 
‘+ Ven.” 
She kept her eyes on the wet pavement along which they 


were walking slowly—very slowly. 

‘* What—did—she—say ?” 

The unbecoming blood fiew into his rugged face and out 
again. 

“It’s all right,” he answered, hastily—‘‘it’s all quite 
right, darling! Did I not say we had nothing to fear from 
Aunt Affry ? She will not meddle with us in the least. She 
wants me to be happy above all things, and trusts perfectly 
my judgment to decide how I can best compass that end.” 

She gave him a quiet, searching look. , 

** You do not tell me what she said, Val.” 

“T really don’t remember the exact words,” replied Val, 
with great effrontery ; ‘‘they were of no importance, I as- 
sure you—she wished me to do asI thought best. Have 
no fear ; we shall meet with no opposition from Aunt Affry. 


] 
| 


“‘T am yours,” she said, thoughtfully, ‘till you grow 


| ashamed of me—till you cease to care for me, Val.” 





‘Then you are mine for ever !” he cried. ‘‘ Ashamed of 
you! How dare you speak of such an impossible, out- 
rageous thing ? Cease to care for you! Let me tell you 
that I am a very plain, boorish sort of a fellow, but there is 
some manhood in me, after all—some tenacity of feeling and 
of purpose. I can no more help loving you than I can help 
breathing. I could no more resist your beauty and youth, 
your innocence and loneliness when you came to us here, 
than steel can resist the magnet that draws it. And once 
giving up to you my whole heart, how can I ever recall it ? 
I could not if I would, I would not if I could. I love you! 
that tells the whole story, and—I said as much to you last 
night—I count myself uncommonly fortunate in winning 
you.” 

They had now reached the end of the court, and the ap- 
pearance of a milk-wagon there cut short the conversation. 
Mercy made her humble purchase and retraced her steps, 
Val bearing the cracked pitcher and walking by her side as 
proudly and loyally as if she were a princess. He did love 
her with a power and passion that startled even himself. 

“T cannot let you go on as you are,” he said, as they 
reached the door of No. 10—‘‘ working day and night for 
It is true I have not much to offer you, 
but I can save you from actual hardship, and by and by 
better times are sure to dawn forme. With you to work 
for, there is nothing I cannot do. You'll not be afraid to 
take up life with me, even at my present salary—will you, 
darling ?” 

‘* Afraid ? oh, no!” she answered in a low, steady voice, 
‘but don’t talk of that—yet—don’t! You must have time 
to think well of what you are doing ; Miss Affry must have 
time to be quite sure that I am welcome in her home; and 
—and my mother—I must have time to think about her, 
and to do something for her. There! let me take the 
pitcher now—I hope no one has seen you with it.” 

**T deu’t care if the whole city sees me.” 

They were in the shadow of the door, and he gathered her 
up to him, regardless of the splashing lacteal fluid, and 
kissed her fervently. 

A moment after, Mercy was decorously ascending the 
stair with her breakfast, and Val walked into Miss Affry’s 
sitting-room, humming, derisively : 


bare subsistence. 


“When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman ?” 


Miss Affry was spreading the table for breakfast. She 
had not slept either, as her weary eyes and anxious face 


| showed plainly. She gave her ‘boy ” a quick, questioning 


Some other time I'll think up every syllable of her conver- | 


sation on the subject and repeat it to you faithfully. 
however, give me your hand—nobody is looking—the court 
is quite deserted. It’s an odd place fora betrothal, but we 
do not care for that, do we ? There ! now you are pledged 
to me, Mercy, and as God is my witness I will never give 
you up, come what may.” 

He slipped upon her finger a plain, old-fashioned gold 
band—the very ring that Aunt Affry had given him the pre- 
ceding night. 

“It was once my mother’s,”’ said Val, simply ; “it is now 
my betrothed wife’s. Wear it, and remember that you are 
mine, Mercey—whatever happens, you are mine.” 

How oddly he spoke! Clearly he was thinking of some- 
thing unpleasant. Mercy wrinkled her brows in a perplexed 
way. 


Now, 


glance. 

He went straight up to her and laid his hand on her 
rheumatic shoulder. 

‘“*T have thought it all over, as you bade me, Aunt Affry, 
I have been all night thinking of it, and this is the conclu- 
sion I have reached: I love her, and every consideration 
I have been able to think of falls dead before that one fact. 
Whether I could live without her or not I do not know, but 
I shall not make the experiment. I shall marry her—I shall 
take the goods the gods provide, and ask no questions 
of the future.” 

A little shadow flitted across her old face ; then she smiled 
brightly up at him from her vastly inferior height. 

‘Just as you think best, laddie! J shall not meddle in 
the matter at all, only consider well what you are doing— 
there may be much, very much involved in it that you can- 
not foresee now.” 

He made an impatient gesture. 

“‘I know—I shall marry her, my mind is made up.’ 
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“Very well,” returned Miss Affry, in a voice of calm resig- | 


nation, ‘‘I have had good reason in my day, God knows, to 
distrust love-matches, but I say, very well ! whatever you do, 


you are sure of Aunt Affry’s blessing, boy-—and of her devo- | 


tion to you and yours.” 


He knew that well enough. He gave her a grateful 


glance, then, as if casting away from him a burden—the | 


burden, perhaps, of the secret he held with her. He made 


a hasty breakfast and went away to his daily toil—to the | 
familiar desk in the banking-house of Sardis & Co., where | 


his fellow-clerks would snub him, jest with him, and ex- 
change commonplaces ; never dreaming that the big, loutish 
fellow who had once been an office-boy in the establishment, 
and was the shabbiest of all the clerks, could have anything 
mysterious in his life, past, present, or to come. 

Val had always been the butt of his companions at the 
bvanking-house. He worked the hardest of them all, and 
received the poorest pay. He wore threadbare coats, and 
was the unresisting victim of all sorts of impositions from 
his associates. His poverty was well known among them ; 
also the fact that he lived with a decrepit aunt who kept 
lodgers in a wretched part of the city. 


Though he had risen from the post of office-boy, no favor | 


had ever been shown him in the establishment. Jacob 
Phillips, the head clerk, called him the least efficient man 
there. 

‘Black is an honest fellow,” he was wont to say, but 
dull—abominably dull. He'll be nothing but a poor plodder 
as long as he lives.” 

As for Cullen Sardis, that great capitalist never interested 
himself in his employés, nor pretended to know them—al- 
ways excepting Phillips himself, who had long been the 
banker’s confidant and friend. It is probable that he had 
never heard the name of Valentine Black—certainly he 
knew nothing of his faults or his merits. 

Meanwhile, in the back chamber at No. 10, Seedy Court, 
Mercy Dill sat at her eternal stitching. On her window-sill 
bloomed a pot of violets whieh Val had given her. An un- 
wonted light was shining in her great wells of eyes—the 
light of a new, strange happiness. She looked shyly at the 
ring on her hand—Val’s ring—then drew it off and turned 
it to the light. 

Oh the inner side these letters, in old English text, were 
inscribed : “R. A. to C. B.” 

“RR. A.,” meditated Mercy ; ‘‘that was his father, but— 
A. does not stand for Black! That is strange.” 

So it was. Nevertheless, she kissed the little, shining, 
old-fashioned thing with a thrill of rapture. 
required something more than a wrong letter to put her out 
this morning. Some one loved her. She was no longer 
alone in the world. Many thoughts began to flit through 
her little head. Would she disgrace Val rery much by mar- 
rying him? Orly a few days before, Aunt Affry had said 
to her : 

‘You're a wonderful girl, Mercy! How is it that you 
always speak and act like a lady—you, who were brought 
up in a North End tenement house ?” 

‘**T don’t know—I cannot help it,”” Mercy had answered, 
simply. 

‘**Did you ever go to school ?” 

‘Yes, a little.” 

‘And did they learn you to talk and act there ?” 

“Tm not sure—I think it came to me without learning.” 

‘Bless the child, so it did!” Miss Affry had cried. 
“You're a lady by instinct, Mercy, just as a lily is a lily, 
though it grows out of foul mud.” 

, She remembered those words now—how happy they made 
ner! 


“‘T would like to be a lady for Val’s sake,” she thought— 


It would have | 


Val, whom Jacob Phillips called a dull plodder, seemed to 
| this little seamstress like a king among men. ‘I would 
like to be all that is beautiful and good, for his sake !” 

Presently, as the sweet thoughts flitted like happy birds 
| through her brain, she began to sing one of her beloved 

‘* gospel songs.” Moll Dill’s daughter was deeply religious. 
She went to the mission chapel every Sabbath of her life, 

and read her Bible daily, like a little saint. Her voice was 
| a strong, silver-sweet soprano—uncultivated, indeed, but 
wonderful in strength and purity. 


*‘ Other refuge have I none, 

Hangs my helpless soul on Thee; 
Leave, ah, leave me not alone, 

Still support and comfort me. 
All my hope on Thee is staid, 

All my trust from Thee I bring; 
Cover my defenseless head, 

With the shadow of Thy wing.” 


Little did Mercy suspect the urgent need she had to make 
| this solemn invocation. At the very moment when its pa- 
| thetic words were falling from her lips, something hap- 
| pened below stairs. The bell of No.10 rang smartly, and 
Miss Affry Black, as fast as her rheumatic limbs would carry 
her, ran to answer the summons. 

As she opened the door her defective eyes discerned upon 
the steps a man standing, lithe and elegant of figure, fault- 
| less in attire. He doffed his hat to Miss Affry, turning 
| upon her a swarthy, pock-marked face, with a carefully- 
waxed moustache and supernaturally bright black eyes. 

‘* You haf lodgings to let, madame ?” he said, with a smile 
that disclosed a set of glittering teeth, and an accent that 
bespoke foreign origin. He waved his gloved hand expres- 
sively toward the placard which hung for two-thirds of the 
time, at least, in Miss Black’s window. Somehow, lodgers 
were hard to obtain in Seedy Court. 

‘*Yes, sir,” she answered, quite awed by his eloquence. 

‘* Would it trouble madame too much to show the rooms ?” 
he asked. 

‘““No, indeed ; I shall be most glad, I’m sure.” And she 
stepped back to let him enter. ‘‘I have two, sir—a front 
| chamber up the first flight, very airy and pleasant, sir, and 








an attic, which I’m sure you will not want.” 

He bowed and smiled again—he was very, very full of 
smiles and bows. 
|  ** T will look at ze chamber if madame pleases ; I think ze 
| chamber will suit me. I wish for a second floor, airy, pleas- 
ant. I hope madamé has a good class of lodgers ?” 
| Miss Affry led the way up the stairs. 

‘‘Indeed I have. Working people, sir, but very orderly, 
| very quiet.” 
| Her heart misgave her a moment when she thought of 
Moll Dill, but she opened the door of her second floor front, 
| and the gentleman entered to inspect it. 

It was a very unpretending room, and its humble ap- 
pointments looked sadly out of keeping with the elegance 
of this applicant. Indeed, the contrast was so great that 
Miss Affry’s spirits fell at once. In fear and trembling she 
stood awaiting his decision, while he walked from one win- 
dow to the other, gazing critically around him, and delibe- 
rating, evidently, upon the attractions of the place. And 
all the while, from the small back chamber across the land- 
ing, Mercy Dill’s young voice was pouring out like a bird’s 
| —pouring sttaight into the room and into the greedy ears 
of this man, whose wicked eyes grew blacker and brighter 
than ever as he listened. 





** All my hope on Thee is staid, 
All my trust from Thee I bring; 
Co: er my defenseless head, 
With the shadow of Thy wing.” 
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He turned quickly to Miss Affry. 

‘*The rent, madame ?” he demanded. 

‘Two dollars per week, sir, which isn’t bad, I hope, for a 
furnished room.” 

He drew out a handsome, well-filled purse. 

““No, madame. I pay for one month in advance, and I 
take possession—well, let us say in a day or two. It suits 
le well.” 

“Tm very glad,” said Miss Affry, out of her great sym- 
plicity of heart, ‘‘and you are very kind, I’m sure. May I 
ask your name ?” 

He was still listening to that pathetic hymn across the 
jussage, but he recovered himself quickly, and bowed half 
way to the floor. 

“Tam Signor Discordo, madame—a professor of music. 
haf pupils—well, everywhere. They calls me much from 
I shall not be here all ze time, but I shall pay well 
for ze room, and always in advance.” 

‘*A professor of music ! 


: city. 


I’m afraid that is very genteel 
r this court,” thought Miss Affry, much impressed ; anc 
tuen she said aloud, with some hesitation : ' 
*T suppose you do not play much upon French horns 
nnd trombones, and such things, at night, sir? It’s some- 
what disturbing to a neighborhood—not that I myself care 
oh, no! but my nephew and the other lodgers might 
object.” 
‘“*French horns! No, madame,” said Signor J iscordo, 
‘‘nevair! Tabhor them; you shall not be so tormented. 
[ play not I bring no trombones here. 
Pardon ze 


at my lodgings 


zat is a divine voice — zat in next room, 
inadame !” 

** Yes,” answered Miss Affry, shortly. 

**One of madame’s lodgers ?” 

“Ves. I suppose, sir, you can give me reference ?” 

‘“* Certainly.” 

He drew a card from his pocket and penciled two or three 
thereon. Miss Affry just glanced at them, saw that 
they were all foreign, and put the card in her pocket. Be- 


ing somewhat careless in her ways, she lost it an hour or 


names 


two after, and so never sought for the owners of the names. 
Miss Affry, being un- 


could easily dispense 


This did not matter much, however. 
felt that she 
with references from a lodger who paid his money in 


alvance. 


81 picious by nature, 


** Ts all satisfactory, madame ?” said the Signor. 
‘* Yes, sir,” answered Miss Affry. 

‘The two stepped out upon the landing. As they did so, 
the door of the back room opened suddenly, and Merey 
D:ll appeared, dressed as if for going out. Signor Discordo 
drew back a step at the head of the stair to let her pass. 


Involuntarily she looked up; her eyes met his. She re- 








coiled, and, with a paling cheek, a glance of angry amaze, | 
| flesh, throw themselves on the ground, and sometimes cover 


a half-smothered exclamation, recognized the man who had 
followed her along the rainy, dismal street upon the pre- 
vious day. 

The shock of this encounter nearly took her breath. Who 
? What was he doing here—here, under the same 
Had Miss Affry’s vision been less defective 
might have noticed something very odd in the appe: 
ance both of Merey and her new lodger; but, being 
blind as a bat, she did not see the bold, triumphant gaze 


was he 
roof with her ? 


she 


as 


of 


r- | 
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brightly, ‘‘to a nice—oh, a very nice gentleman! Indeed, 
t’s a wonder how one like him can be content in Seedy 
Court.” 

‘“Who is he ?” queried Val, carelessly ; he never inter- 
ested himself in his aunt’s lodgers—Mercy Dill excepted. 

‘*A foreigner—a teacher of music. You needn’t frown 
he has promised not to play here, and he behaved most 
beautifully, Val—paid four weeks in advance, and was po- 
lite beyond everything.” 

‘*T am glad for your sake,” said Val, briefly, and there 
the matter dropped. ‘ 

The way was clear for Signor Discordo, ‘‘a professor of 
music,” to take up his abode at No. 10, Seedy Court, under 
the same roof with the girl whose address he had bought of 
Joseph, the organ-grinder. 


(To be continued.) 


CORSICAN FUNERAL RITES, 

Ix Corsica wailing and chanting is kept up, off and on, 
from the hour of death to the hour of burial. The news 
that the head of the family has expired is quickly commu- 
nicated to his relatives and friends in the surrounding ham- 
lets, who hasten to form themselves into a troop or band, 
locally called the scirrata, and thus advance in procession 
toward the house of mourning. If the death was caused by 
violence, the scirrata makes a halt when it arrives in sight 
of the village, and then it is that the Corsican women tear 
their hair and seratch their faces till the blood flows, just 
as do their sisters in Dalmatia and Montenegro. The widow 
awaits the scirrata by the door of her house, and, as it draws 
near, the leader steps forth and throws a black vail over her 
head to symbolize her widowhood ; the term of which must 
offer a dreary prospect to a woman who has the misfortune 
to lose her husband while she is still in the prime of life, for 
public opinion insists that she remain for years in almost 
total seclusion. 

The mourners, and as many as can enter the room, assem- 
ble round the body, which lies stretched on a table or plank 
supported by benches ; it is draped in a long mantle, or it 
is clothed in the dead man’s best suit. Now begins the 
dirge, or Two persons will perhaps start off sing- 
ing together, and in that case the words cannot be distin- 
guished ; but more often only one gets up at atime. She 
will open her song with a quietly-delivered eulogy of the 
virtues of the dead, and a few pointed allusions to the most 
important events of his life ; but before long she warms to 
her work, and pours forth volleys of rhythyic lamentation 
with a fire and animation that stir up the women present 


TrOCeTO, 


into a frenzied delirium of grief, in which, as the prefica 


pauses to take breath, they howl, dig their nails into their 


their heads with ashes. "When the dirge is ended they join 
hands and dance frantically round the plank on which the 
body lies. More singing takes place on the way to the 
church and thence to the graveyard. 

After the funeral the men do not shave for weeks, and 
the women let their hair go loose and occasionally cut it 


| off at the grave—cutting off the hair being, by the way, a 


the man nor the astonished, indignant look of the girl. The | 


next moment Merey darted back and vanished in her own 
room, and Signor Discordo descended to the dingy hall, 
tulking graciously tc his new landlady, and there, with a 
de<p, deferential bow, took his departure. 


to a close. 


universal sign of female mourning; it was done by the 
women of ancient Greece, it is done by the women of India. 
A eood deal of eating and drinking brings the ceremonials 
If the bill of fare comes short of that recorded 
of the funeral feast of Sir John Paston, of Barton, when 
1,300 eggs, forty-one pigs, forty calves and ten nete were 


When Val came home to dinner that day Miss Affry had | but a few of the items—nevertheless, the Corsican baked 
meats fall very heavily upon the pockets of such families as 
deem themselves compelled to ‘“‘keep up a position.” Sixty 


news for him. 


‘*T have let the second floor front, laddie,” she said, 
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persons is not an extraordinary number to be entertained 
at the banquet, and there is, over and above, a general dis- 
tribution of bread and meat to the poorer neighbors. Mut- 
ton in Summer and pork in Winter are esteemed the viands 
proper to the occasion. 

In happy contrast to all this lugubrious feasting is the 
simple cup of milk drank by each kinsman of the shepherd 
who dies in the mountains, in which case his body is laid 
out, like Robin Hood’s, in the open air, a green sod under 
his head, his loins begirt with the pistol-belt, his gun at 
his side, his dog at his feet. Curious are the superstitions 
of the Corsican shepherds touching death. The dead, they 
say, call the living in the night-time, and he who answers 
will soon follow them. They believe, too, that if you listen 
attentively after dark you may hear at times the low beat- 
ing of a drum, which announces that a soul has passed. 


LEAR, THE NONSENSE-POET. 


He is a great, broad-shouldered, healthy Englishman, 
who spends a large portion of his valuable time in making 
children especially happy. He is the classmate and much- 
loved friend of Alfred Tennyson (whose beautiful poem to 
E. L. means Edward Lear); and if you chanced, a few years 
back, to go to Farringford about Christmas-time, you would 
have been likely to find a tall, elderly man, in enormous 
goggles, down on all-fours on the carpet, and reciting, in 
the character of a lively and classical hippopotamus, new 
nonsense-verses to a dozen children, amid a roar of laughter 
—a very undignified position, certainly, for one of the best 
Greek scholars in Europe, for a landscape-painter unrivaled 
anywhere, and the author of half-a-dozen learned quartos 
of travels in Albania, Illyria, Calabria and other interesting 
countries! But what a delight he is personally to the jun- 
iority of England wherever he is known ! A few years ago 
he was obliged to build a cottage in Ravenna, in Italy, and 
lived there a portion of the year in order to get time for 
painting and study; for when he is in London the little 
people, whom he passionately loves and cannot live without, 
run after him, as they did after the Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
to that extent he has no leisure for his profession. When it 
is known that the delightful old fellow is on his way back to 
England for the holidays, many of the castles and other 
great residences are on the alert with invitations to secure 
him for as much time as he can give them. Generations of 
children have clustered about him in different Christmas 
seasons. He dedicates his first ‘‘ Book of Nonsense ” “to 
the great-grandchildren, grand-nephews and grand-nieces 
of the thirteenth Earl of Derby, the greater part of the book 
having been originally composed for their parents.” 

Prime favorite as he is among the Argyles and Devon- 
shires, he has an immense clientele among the poor and 
overworked peasantry of various countries. Having beena 
traveler so many years, and so conversant with the lan- 
guages of the Continent, he is just as much at home with 
his fun and his wide goggles in the mountain-passes of 
Switzerland and Spain as he isin the great houses of Eng- 
land. 

Long life to Edward Lear, and continued success to his 
ministry of good nature about the world! He promised, 
ago, he would come to America before he got too 
old to see our country, and we hope some day not far dis- 
tant to see him, so full of genial wit and drollery, cutting 
up his harmless and healthful antics for the amusement of 
the boys and girls of America. One of his sayings, at least, 
deserves immortality : ‘‘The world will never grow old,” 
he said, ‘so long as it has little children and flowers in it.” 


not long 





AN ADVENTURE IN THE DESERT OF TUNIS. 


Wut on duty in the Mediterranean, and compelled to 
put in at Tunis for some repairs, I got leave of absence to 
strike into the interior and roam amid the ruins of a state 
that was once the powerful rival of Rome. We reached 
Zaghouan and its ruined temple, and halted for four days in 
that delicious garden. Around the ancient ruins was a de- 
lightful landscape. The carob-tree, rose-laurel, bananas and 
figs abounded, their solitude broken only by the light mur- 
mur of the water; behind the temple rose Mount Zaghouan, 
the Zeughitanus of the Latin writers, called by the Arabs, 
Kelbez-Zocol, the Dog of the Pass. 

But we had to leave this charming spot, with its fresh 
breezes, its beautiful flowers, its fruit and game. Five 
hours’ march brought us suddenly on a camp, all excited at 
a recent lion visit. This recalled us to the Desert at once. 
I tried my revolvers, loaded my carbine, and directed all in 
the little caravan to be on the alert. Then we pushed on, 
my guide ahead, my dragoman at my side. Suddenly a 
distant noise struck on my newly awakened sense of hear- 
ing. 

‘“*What was that ?” said I to one of my friends beside 
me. 

‘* Nothing,” he replied. 
sound.” 

** But I both see and hear!” I cried, pointing, as I spoke. 
‘See that Arab dashing on. There 
around Assan, the guide. There, you cannot see him 
now, for the dust. What’s up ? 
at each other !” 

We were on the plateau, shut in on the right and left by 
a regular corral of ravines and thorns. 

Before we could recover, the guide galloped up to us, and 
the Arab disappeared. Assan soon explained. The Arab 
was a thief surprised in a tent, and as he was pursued by 
two hundred men, he sought protection from us. 

‘** Queer way to ask protection,” said I, ‘to aim at your 
heart. Why did you not fire ?” 

“Ah, sir, I know them too well. Had I fired, my gun 
would have been heard, and it might have cost our whole 
party their lives.” 

By this time more than two hundred Bedouins poured in 
upon the plateau from all sides, and came menacingly to- 
ward us, each grasping his gun in his right hand, some with 
lance or yataghan also, others carrying women or children, 
rudely armed. Stones began to fly*around us. 

Then I drew up, unslung my carbine, and with my revol- 
ver ready, awaited the first shot, to sail in desperately. All 
at once the fugitive came wheeling from our rear, pursued 
by four Bedouins, who, as they gained, each sent a ball into 
his back. His horse gave one bound, the wretch fell life- 
less to the ground, and, as if by magic, the whole of our 
assailants vanished, and we stood alone. 

Soon, however, others came running up to wreak their 
vengeance on the victim, and we learned all. The pursuers, 
who had been galloping for two hours, thought we had shel- 
tered the villain, and were about to punish our interference, 
when, luckily for us, the course of his flight led him in 
sight of our assailants, and saved us from a struggle in 
which we might die with honor, but which we could never 
hope to see lead to any but a tragic close. 


“‘T can’t see a thing or hear a 


he goes wheeling 


He and Assan are aiming 


Pazvrenr Surrertna.—There is a sanctity in suffering, 
when strongly, meekly borne. Our duty, though set about 
by thorns, may still be made a staff, supporting even while 
it tortures. Cast it away, and, like the prophet’s wand, it 
becomes a snake. 
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UNTIL DEATH US DO PART. —‘‘ SHE GAVE ONE WILD, TERRIFIED GLANCE AT THE APPARITION BEFORE HER, AND THEN FELL FAINTING 
INTO THE ARMS THAT HAD LONGED TO CLASP HER FOR FIVE YEARS.”’ 


UNTIL DEATH US DO PART. 


I was sitting, one evening last Summer (said my friend, 
Lawyer E——), on a bench in Madison Park, trying to coax 
coolness out of the sultry air. I had smoked three prin- 
cipios since dinner, and eaten an ice ; but was not a whit 
cooler for all my efforts. In fact, it has always struck me 
that all effort to keep cool invariably defeats itself ; and I 
have always heartily pitied those ladies who are deluded 
with the idea that the exertion of fanning themselves could 
possibly reduce the temperature. 

Too flaccid in body and mind for even thinking, I sat aim- 
lessly poking holes in the path with my cane. Suddenly I 
felt something hard against the point of the slender ratan I 
was playing with—so hard that the cane bent from contact 
with it. 

‘*A stone,” I thought, lazily, and a sudden and irrational 
desire to dislodge it took possession of me. 

Making a sudden push toward it, it yielded to the on- 
slaught, and, taking a sudden leap into the air, fell rattling 
at my feet. 

Amazement took possession of me as I stooped to pick it 
up. What was it that had moved my hand, without pur- 
pose or knowledge on my part, to rake up from its burial- 
place a gem of rare value and brilliancy ? It was a heavily- 
set diamond, of uncommon size, and of the first water ! 

I picked it up and examined it carefully. It was a very 
small ring—one evidently made to fit a most slender and 
delicate finger. I tried it on my little finger, but it refused 
to go even over the first knuckle. Then, of course, my 
imagination set out on a search after the probable owner of 
the gem—the delicate, fragile being who could 


“Shut perfection in so small a ring.” 
Vol. V., No. 2—14, 





Here, then, was an object of interest. The air did not 
seem so stagnant as before, breezes seemed to have sprung 
up, life once more had a motive. And what motive? Only 
to find the owner of a lost diamond ? And what could she 
possibly be to me, an old man, or, if not positively old, still 
beyond my prime ? 

The answer my thoughts gave to this question was, that 
people frequently feel an interest in each other in this 
world, unaccountable by any chain of argument that logic 
can weave. 

I went home—I was a widower, and lived in hired apart- 
ments—and bethought myself how I should word an adver- 
tisement, which I proposed to insert in the Herald the next 
morning. 

I had examined the ring carefully. The jewel was set in 
a crown of gold, very heavy and elaborately chased ; and 
inside the ring, opposite the setting, were inscribed the 
words *‘ Maurice to Aletea”’; and underneath this, in very 
diminutive letters, this inscription in the Spanish language : 

“‘ Hasta que nos separaramos la muerte” (Until death us 
do part). 

It was, then, quite evidently a wedding-ring, and this of 
course added to its interest in my eyes ; for I am romantic, 
in spite of my fifty years, and the fact that I belong to the 
practical profession of the law. I advertised the jewel in 
this wise : 

“Founp, in Madison Park, a valuable diamond ring. If the 
owner will eall on Charles E—, at his office, No. — Wall Street, 
between the hours of 11 a.m. and 3 p.m., he can have the ring, on 
proving property. To save trouble—the inscription inside the ring 
is in a foreign language.” 

Of course I had plenty of visitors the next day ; but none 
of them were able to inform me as to the names, nor the 
sentiment inside the ring, And it was for a whole week 
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tiat I was bored with people who sought to prove their | 


ownership of this valuable little pice of property. Many 
of these were so evidently mere tlicves, that it was with 
difficulty I restrained myself from giving them good speed 
with the toe of my boot. 

But at the end of the week a gentleman called who threw 
some light on the subject. He inquired about the ring, 
gave me the size of it, the names inscribed inside it, and the 
Spanish sentiment ; and then informed me that he was not 
the owner of the ring, but that he had a motive in calling 
on me, which, if I would have the goodness to listen, he 
would proceed to explain. 

The man was evidently a gentleman, and seemed to me 
to be greatly troubled. He was a tall, handsome person of 
about thirty, with fine, dark-blue eyes and auburn hair and 
beard. All the while he was talking to me I noticed that 
his eyes wandered continually from my face to the door of 
my office, as though in eager expectation of the entrance of 
somebody. 

‘‘You are aware, of course, sir,” I answered him, “that 
I am a business man, and that my time is not absolutely at 
my own disposal. Nevertheless, I will devote a short time 
to you, as I have no immediate pressing engagement.” 

‘*T see that you are a lawyer, sir,” he said, ‘‘and shall 
appreciate the favor you are so good as to bestow upon me. 
And I hope you will consent to act as my counsel, in case I 
should require any.” 

“‘T will do so with pleasure,” said I, bowing. ‘‘ Please to 
proceed with your story.” 

‘“‘The owner of that ring, 
medias res, ‘is my wife.” 

‘The ring, then, belongs to you, sir,” I said, rather puz- 
zled and surprised. 

‘‘In a sense, it belongs to me,” he answered ; ‘‘ but wait 
till you hear my story through. I was married to this lady 
five years ago, in this city. She is a Spanish lady, of a 
noble family of refugees, and her maiden name was Aletea 
de Casablanca. 

‘*The marriage was one of intense love on both sides, 
but was violently opposed by the lady’s parents ; who, on 
the ground of my being a Protestant and a republican, 
chose to consider it a disgrace that their daughter should 
marry me, notwithstanding that I came from a well-bred 
stock, and was possessed of an ample fortune. 

‘‘After our elopement and marriage, however, they 
seemed all at once to overlook their former objections, and 
were disposed, as far as appeared, to make the best of mat- 
ters. They received me as their son-in-law with every man- 
ifestation of affection, and, as an earnest of their confidence, 
proposed that I should go to Cuba to take charge of a large 
sugur-estate, or ingenio, owned by my father-in-law, and 
which was now solely under the care of an overseer, in 

whom he had begun to lose confidence. 

“«* But you must not take Aletea with you the first year,’ 
said my mother-in-law, a portly Spanish dame, who had 
not outlived her beauty at forty-five. ‘I cannot think of 
her leaving me just yet. You will have her, you know, all 
your life, hijo mio, and she is my only daughter—the only 
one left me by the buen Dios, of a family of eight beautiful 
children. You can go and prepare everything for your 
wife’s reception. It may be that on your arrival you will 
not find all things so pleasant as you will be able to make 
them by-and-by.’ 

“* Ali this seemed reasonable and natural enough, though 
Heaven knows what it cost me to part, even for a time, 
from my beloved Aletea. But I was willing to show my 
appreciation of the unexpected kindness of her family, par- 
ticulanly as she, like a dutiful and affectionate daughter as 
she was, seconded her mother’s wish. 


’ 


’ said he, plunging at once in 


***Tt will be only for a short time, queridito,’ she said, 
with her beautiful arms round my neck, ‘and then we shall 
be together, never to be parted any more, except by death. 
That is what my ring says, you know,’ taking it from her 
tiny finger and twirling it before my eyes. ‘And this ring 
shall be my talisman, to keep me from all harm while you 
are gone.’ 

***Superstitious girl!” said I, holding her little brown 
hand in mine, and looking, as only a happy young husband 
can look, into her glorious, velvety-black eyes. 

‘*Her face was very serious as she said in answer : 

‘***T am superstitious, Maurice, about this jewel. I know 
it is charmed. So long as I keep it on my finger, I know 
that Iam safe, and, therefore, I fear to lose it. In fact, I 
am quite sure that if I lost it, some dreadful fate would come 
between you and me.’ 

‘*** Que tonteria!” I said, speaking, as I almost always 
spoke to her, in the beautiful tongue that she was born to. 
‘As though a silly diamond could have any influence over 
our destinies! As if our love was not superior to fate !’ 

***T know it seems like folly,’ was her reply; ‘but I 
cannot help it. I shall regard the ring as sacredly—more 
sacredly than the hand that wears it.’ 

***No doubt you will take good care of it, Aletea, for my 
sake,’ I said, becoming rather tired of the subject. ‘But 
let us waste no more words upon anything so insignificant. 
There are other and dearer matters for us to discuss before 
we part.’ 

**So the subject was dismissed from our thoughts. Our 
parting was, of course, hard for us both; but she, usnally 
so passionate and impulsive, bore up bravely for my sake. 
And I— Well, had any shadow of coming events been cast 
before me, I should not have gone away with the hopeful 
heart I did. 

“I found the eye of a master greatly needed at the in- 
genio. The idea of giving pleasure to my father-in-law, by 
assiduous attention to his interests, conspired with a natural 
sense of justice to nerve me to great exertion. I had soon 
arranged affairs on the estate to my own satisfaction, and 
was able to send home a report with which Sefor de Casa- 
blanca expressed himself more than satisfied. 

‘* Meanwhile, I was in the constant and regular receipt of 
letters from Aletea, full of tenderest love and warmest an- 
ticipations. I had also a friend, a young man named Philip 
Marchmont, who had been my confidant in my love affair, 
and my assistant in arranging the details of my clandestine 
marriage. This friend was able, being a constant visitor at 
Sefior de Casablanca’s house, to report many things of in- 
terest to me. 

‘For about six months all Philip's letters were full of the 
best of news. After that they became suggestive, in a very 
delicate way at first, but afterward more plainly, of false in- 
tentions toward me on the part of Sefior de Casablanca. I 
gave little heed to these, believing that Philip's attachment 
to my interests had made him unduly suspicious. Then, in 
due time, came a letter from my sweet wife, full of the ten- 
der details in which young mothers delight, of the birth and 
wonderful charms of a beautiful little boy. 

While my heart was full of the joy of this good news, 
there came a letter from Philip, from which this is an 
extract : 

*** It will be to your interest to believe me when I say that Sefior 
de Casablanca is your enemy, and is concocting a plan to separate 
you from your wife. I accidentally overheard a conversation, the 
other day, between him and a Spanish gentleman named Rodriguez, 
concerning the legality of your marriage. You know that, accord- 
ing to the laws of Spain, no marriage is legal unless performed by 
a Catholic priest. Rodriguez is in love with Aletea; that { know; 





and although he is old enough to be her father, he is rich enough 
| to buy the good graces of an old shark like Casablanca, besides 
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being a hidalgo. I advise you to hasten your return to New York. 
Aletea is in great trouble, she bids me tell you; she has lost her 
wedding-ring—the diamond you gave her. She walked out the day 
before yesterday in Madison Park, and while there, remembers to 
have pulled off her glove to make some arrangement of her dress. 
After this she missed the ring, and thinks it must have slipped 
from her finger, which, she says, has lost some of its former plump- 
ness. Again I say, hasten home. 


*** Yours truly, PHILIP.’ 


“This ‘letter filled me with dismal forebodings. I had 
almost felt like chiding Aletea for attaching so much conse- 
quence to her diamond ; but now I found myself as super- 
stitious about it as she had been. At any rate, I determined 
to take Philip’s advice, and return home. But before I 
could make my arrangements to do so, a blow fell upon me 
from an entirely unexpected quarter. 

‘“‘T was riding one morning on my daily circuit round the 
ingenio, on the back of my coal-black yegua. I had let the 
bridle fall on the gentle creature’s neck, and allowed her to 
take her own pace, for my mind was occupied with thoughts 
of wife, child and home, and was quite abstracted from 
things around me. Suddenly I felt myself stopped, and 
looking fup from my reverie to chide the mare for her 
laziness, I saw a Spanish soldier with his hand on my 
bridle. 

‘** What does this mean ?” I asked, angrily. 

‘**Perdoneme vd,’ said the soldier, politely. 
prisoner in the Queen’s name.” 

“Quick as a flash of lightning my mind reverted to all 
Philip’s hints and warnings. It was a plot, skillfully laid 
by my father-in-law, to get me out of the way, in order that 
he might carry out his plans concerning Aletea. 

‘Details are unnecessary here. Suffice it to say that I 
was hurried to prison on a charge of treason against the 
Queen’s government in Cuba, and complicity with those who 
were striving to incite rebellion in the island. 

‘Politics had hitherto occupied but a small share of my 
thoughts. I was to learn from, sad experience of the rigors 
of a Spanish prison, that love for liberty which I now feel, 
and which makes me daily pray and labor for the success of 
the cause of free Cuba. 

**Four years in a Spanish prison! You will not wonder 
that my face is haggard at thirty. During all that long and 
bitter incarceration, I received but one letter from home, 
and that was conveyed to me surreptitiously by the hand of 
a friendly friar—friendly alike to me and to the cause of 
liberty. 

‘The letter was from Philip. In it I was informed that 
representations had been made to Aletea to the effect that 1 
had been executed for treason against the Spanish Govern- 
ment; and that she, poor girl, was quite heart-broken, and 
had put on widow’s weeds for me. Furthermore, that she 
was now persecuted by her father with commands that she 
should receive the attentions of Rodriguez. It was, he as- 
sured her, a great honor to her to receive any such propo- 
sitions from a gentleman of his position, after she had been 
the illegal wife of another. 

“You can easily understand the harrowing nature of the 
news. I had already been three years in prison when I 
received it, and my health and spirits were well-nigh worn 
out by combined physical confinement and mental agony. 

“It was by the aid of my good old priest that I was 
enabled finally to make my escape from prison. May 
Heaven reward him for his kindness to me, a poor prisoner 
of another religion. Visiting me often in the character of 
confessor, I soon found that there were depths of sympathy 
in this good man’s soul that no creed could shut in. Deeply 
interesting were our conversations together when the jailer 
left us alone, and I learned to love him asa brother. A 


‘*You are my 





plan for my escape was resolved upon between us, and we 
only waited for a favorable opportunity to accomplish it. 

‘*The right time came at last. One by one the worthy 
friar had brought me the various articles of the dress of a 
Sister of Charity, which I had conce:led under a loose stone 
in the floor of my cell. The last time he visited me he 
took from under his stole a small bottle of chloroform. 

““«This,’ said he, smiling, ‘ with God’s help, is to be the 
angel of your deliverance, my son. An angel that, with 
gentle and silent touch, will shed slumber over the eyes 
of your jailer. Be discreet and prompt, and all will be 
well.’” : 

‘* When the jailer opened the door of my cell for the last 
time that night, he was confronted by a stalwart Sister of 
Charity, who, before he could recover from his first sur- 
prise at the apparition, had covered his face with a handker- 
chief saturated with chloroform. His struggles for breath 
only served to aid in the accomplishment of my design; 
and the heavy form of the man was soon lying prostrate on 
the floor of my cell, in a deep slumber. 

‘*Hastening my departure with palpitating heart I passed 
the guard, having been furnished with the necessary pass- 
word by my ‘ghostly confessor,’ and made good my escape 
to the residence of the latter. 

‘*Here I was furnished with a suit of ordinary citizen’s 
clothes of rather shabby quality, a false beard and wig, and 
a peddler’s pack well supplied with gewgaws. 

“*T made my way thus to the coast, when, taking out my 
passport in the name of Jabez Short, peddler, from Con- 
necticut, I was enabled to leave the country that had given 
me so rough a hospitality. 

‘“* Arrived at New York, I lost no time in calling, in my 
proper character, at the house of Sefor de Casablanca, 
Imagine my consternation and rage when he informed me 
that Aletea was already married to Sefor Rodriguez, having 
supposed me dead ; and that even though I were alive, my 
marriage was not legal in Spain, whither she and her new 
husband had gone to reside. 

“*Tf Icould have believed this story, I should have been 
plunged into the depths of despair—perhaps committed 
suicide, for trouble has sadly shattered me in these last five 
years. But I do not believe it, and I will not beiueve it. In 
fact, I know from Philip. Marchmont that she was seen rid- 
ing in the Central Park but a week ago. Seeing your ad- 
vertisement of the lost ring has put a new hope into my 
heart. Perhaps she will call here to claim it. In case she 
should, I have a request to make of you, who have so 
patiently and kindly listened to miy sad story.”’ 

** And what is that, my friend ?” Iasked. ‘I will gladly 
do anything in my power to bring to a happy termination 
an experience so eventful and sad.” 

‘*It is this,” said he, handing me, from his pocketbook, 
an envelope containing a well-worn photograph, ‘This 
will enable you to recognize the lady, if she should visit 
you. My name is Maurice Davidson, therefore, of course, 
the name of the lady, if she is not re-married, is Aletea 
Davidson. If you will undertake to discover for me 
whether she is still my true and faithful wife, and if so, 
reveal to her the fact that her husband is still alive-——’ 

The door opened at this juncture, and a clerk inserted 
his head. 

‘*A lady wishes to speak with Mr. C-—-” 

‘‘ What sort of a lady ?” asked J, a sudden conviction 
possessing both myself and my visitor that this was the 
very she. 

«*A small, pretty young lady, with very black eyes ; looks 
like a foreigner, sir.” 

I turned hastily 40 Davidson. 


“You see that door behind you,” Isaid. ‘Step in there, 
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and leave it ajar, so that you can hear our conversation 
without being seen.” 

Davidson eagerly followed my advice. He had no sooner 
concealed himself than the lady entered by another door. 

I had been examining the photograph, so that I was par- 
tially prepared for the vision of beauty that presented itself 
to my eyes, as the graceful little figure glided into the room, 
holding by the hand a magnificent boy, four years old. But 
no ‘‘false presentment” could give a full idea of beauty 
such as hers— 
a beauty of 
bright sights 
and deep 
~hadows; of 
soul, in fact, 
rather than of 
form. 

She seated 
herself, at my 
invitation, but 
seemed to 
hesitate what 
to say. She 
looked sad, 
and was 
dressed in the 
deepest weeds. 

** You called 
in reference to 
a diamond 
ring, I pre- 
sume,” I said, 
to help her 
out. 

“You 
right, sir,” she 
said, with just 
enough of the 
Spanish ac- 
cent to render 
her speech 
attractive. 
“You have 
probably 
found my dia- 





are 


mond. I 
should have 
called before 


to claim it, 
had I not been 
out of town. 
My name is 
Aletea David 
son —‘* Maur 
ice to Aletea,” 
—* Hasta que 
2108 separara- 
mos la muerte” 
—that is the 
inscription inside the ring. Oh, sir !’—and her beautiful | 
eyes swam with joyful tears when I handed her the jewel | 
—‘‘how can I thank you? It is my wedding-ring, and my | 
poor husband vs 

**Was executed in a Cuban prison for treason ; is it not 
so, Aletea ?” 

The shock was too great for the poor little woman. She 
gave one wild, terrified glance at the apparition before her, 
and then fell fainting into the arms that had longed to clasp 
her for five years, 


TIE CASTLE ON THE LAKE. 





Joy does not kill. Aletea did not remain insensible long 
Kisses and tears fell like rain upon her face—soft, warm 
rain, that revived her. She opened those soft, black orbs 
of hers, and smiled ; then a blush overspread her face, and 
she hid it on her husband’s shoulder. 

**Oh, Maurice! it is you, indeed! but what will the gen- 
tleman a 

‘The gentleman would be glad to beas happy, my swect 
wife !” said Maurice, with a boyish burst. ‘‘And this is 
our boy, too, 
Aletea! my 
boy, with a 
face just like 
his mother’s! 
Is it any won- 
der that I am 
crazy, Mr. 
C——?” 

Maurice Da- 
vidson did not 
need my ser- 
vices as coun- 
sel. He has 
come into full 
possession of 
® all his rights, 

Nobody 
contested 
them. And 
the diamond 
ring still 
gleams on Al- 
etea’s finger 
with increased 
lustre, she de- 
clares, since its 
resurrection. 





has 


PADDY, THE 
PIPER, 


Tue exuber- 
ant drollery of 
the Irishman 
never found a 
better expon- 
ent than in 
that most 
humorous of 
authors, the 
late Samuel 
Lover, from 
one of whose 
works the fol- 
lowing is ex- 
tracted : 

I'll tell you, 
sir, a mighty 
quare story. "T'was afther nightfall, and we wor sittin’ 
round the fire, and the pratees was boilin’, and the noggins 
of buttermilk was standin’ ready for our suppers, whin a 
knock kem to the door. 

‘*Whist,” says my father, ‘‘here’s the sojers come upon 
us now,” says he. ‘*Bad luck to thim, the villains ; I’m 
afeard they seen a glimmer of the fire through the crack in 
the door,” says he. 

“No,” says my mother, ‘‘for I’m afther hanging an ould 
sack and my new petticoat agin it a while ago.” 
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«Well, whist, anyhow,” says my father, ‘‘for there’s a; So with that I wint to the door, and there was another 
knock agin ;” and we all held our tongues till another thump | knock. 
kem to the door. ‘* Who's there ?” says I. 
“Qh, it’s folly to pertind any more,” says my father ; ‘‘Tt’s me,” says he. 
«“they’re too cute to be put off that a-way,” says he. ‘Go, ‘*Who are you ?” says I. 
Shamus,” says he to me, ‘‘and see who’s in it.” ‘*A friend,” says he, again knocking at the door. 


_ 














YAWN 





Raniciscnstaiadnen adidas 


PADDY, THE PIPER. —‘ ‘OH, YOU MURTHERIN VILLAIN!’ SAYS I, SHAKING MY PIST AT THE Cow.” 


** How can I see who’s in it in the dark ?” says I. “Baithershin !” says 1, ‘who are you at all ?” 
é “Well,” says he, “light the candle, thin, and see who’s ‘‘Arrah! don’t you know me ?” says he. 
in it. But don’t open the door for your life, barrin they ‘“‘Divil a taste,” says I. 
break it in,” says he, “‘exceptin’ to the sojers; and spake ‘‘Sure I’m Paddy the Piper,” says he. 
them fair, if it’s thim.” ‘‘Oh, thunder and turf !” says I; ‘is it you, Paddy ?” 
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‘** Sorra one else,” says he. 

“ And what brought you at this hour ?” says I. 

‘“‘Be gar,” says he, “I didn’t like goin’ the roun’ by the 
road,” says he, ‘‘and so I kem the short cut, an’ that’s what 
delayed me,” says he. 

* 7 - * * - 7. 


“Paix, thin,” says I, “you had betther lose no time in 
hidin’ yourself,” says I; ‘‘ for throth I tell you, it’s a short 
thrial and a long rope the Husshians would be afther givin’ 
you—for they’ve no justice, and less mercy, the villains !” 

‘Faith, thin, more’s the raison you should let me in, 
Shamus,” says poor Paddy. 

‘* It’s a folly to talk,” says I; ‘‘I darn’t open the door.” 

«Oh, thin, millia murdher !” says Paddy, “ what'll become 
of me, at all, at all?” says he. 

‘‘Go aff into the shed,” says I, ‘‘ behind the house, where 
the cow is, and there there’s an illigant lock o’ straw that 
you may go asleep in,” says I ; ‘‘and a fine bed it id be for 
a lord, let alone a piper.” 

7 7. * o - a * 


Paddy hid himself in the cow-house, and now I must tell 
how it was with Paddy. You see, afther sleeping for some 
time, Paddy wakened up, thinkin’ it was mornin’, but it 
wasn’t mornin’ at all, but only the light o’ the moon that 
deceaved him ; but, at all evints, he wanted to be stirrin’ 
airly, bekase he was going off to the town hard-by, it bein’ 
fair-day, to pick up a few ha’pence with his pipes—for the 
divil 
Paddy ; and every one gave it up to Paddy that he was illi- 
gant on the pipes, and played ‘‘ Jinny Bang’d the Weaver” 
beyant tellin’, and the ‘Hare in the Corn,” that you'd 
think the very dogs was in it, and the horsemen ridin’ like 
mad, 

Well, as I was sayin’, he set off to go to the fair, and he 
wint meandherin’ along through the fields, but he didn’t go 
far, until climbin’ up through a hedge, whin he was comin’ 
out at t’other side, he kem plump agin somethin’ that made 
the fire flash out iv his eyes. So with that he looks up— 
and what do you think it was, Lord be marciful unto us! 
but a corpse hangin’ out of a branch of a three ! 

‘‘Oh, the top of the mornin’ to you, sir,” said Paddy ; 
‘‘and is that the way with you, my poor fellow? Throth 
you took a start out o’ me,” says poor Paddy. 

And "twas thrue for him, for it would make the heart of a 
stouter man nor Paddy jump to see the like, and to think of 
a Christian crathur being hung up, all as one as a dog. 


* * 7 * - . , * 


Says Paddy, eyin’ the corpse, ‘‘ By my sow], thin, but you 
have a beautiful pair of boots on you,” says he, ‘‘and it’s 
what I'm thinkin’ you won’t have any great use for thim no 
more ; and sure it’s a shame to see the likes o’ me,” says he, 
“‘the best piper in the sivin counties, to be trampin’ wid a 
pair of ould brogues, not worth three traneens, and a corpse 
wid such an illigant pair o’ boots, that wants some one to 
wear thim.” 

So with that Paddy Inid hould of him by the boots, and 
began a-pullin’ at thim, but they wor mighty stiff; and 
whether it was by rayson of their bein’ so tight, or the 
branch of the three a jiggin’ up and down, all as one as a 
weighdee buckettee, and not lettin’ Paddy cotch any right 
hoult o’ thim, he could get no advantaye o’ thim at all ; and 
at last he gev it up, and was goin’ away, whin, lookin’ be- 
hind him agin’, the sight of the illigant fine boots was too 
much for him, and he turned back . . . outs with his knife, 
and what does he do, but he cuts off the legs av the corpse ; 
*“‘and,” says he, ‘‘I can take aff the boots at my convayn- 
ience.” And throth it was, as I said before, a dirty turn. 


a betther piper was in all the country round nor | 
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Well, sir, he tuck’d up the legs undher his arm, and at 
that minit the moon peeped out from behind a cloud. ‘Oh, 
is it there you are?” says he to the moon, for he was an 
impident chap ; and thin, seein’ that he madea mistake, 
and that the moonlight deceaved him, and that it wasn't 
the early dawn, as he conceaved, and bein’ friken’d for fear 
himself might be cotched, and treated like the poor corpse 
he was afther malthreating, if he was found walking the 
counthry at that time, by gar! he turned about, and 
walked back again to the cow-house, and, hidin’ the corpse's 
legs in the sthraw, Paddy wint to sleep agin. But what do 
you think? The divil a long Paddy was there antil tho 
sojers kem in airnest, and, by the powers, they carried off 
Paddy ; and faith it was only sarvin’ him right for what ho 
done to the poor corpse. 

Well, whin the mornin’ came, my father says to me : 

“‘Go, Shamus,” says he, ‘to the shed, and bid poor 
Paddy come in, and take a share o’ the pratees ; for I go 
bail he’s ready for his breakquest by this, anyhow.” 

Well, out I wint to the cow-house, and called out 
**Paddy!” and afther callin’ three or four times, and gettin’ 
no answer, I wint in, and called agin, and divil an answer I 
got still, ‘ Blood-an-agers!” says I, ‘‘ Paddy, where are 
you, at all, at all ?” and so castin’ my eyes about the shed, 
[ seen two feet stickin’ out from under the hape o’ sthraw. 
“‘Musha! thin,” says I, ‘bad luck to you, Paddy, but 
you’re fond of a warm corner; and maybe you haven't 
made yourself as snug as a flay in a blanket! But I'll dis- 
turb your dhrames, I’m thinkin’,” says I; and with.that I 
laid hould of his heels (as I thought), and givin’ a good 
pull to awaken him, as I intinded, away I wint, head over 
heels, and my brains was a’most knocked out agin the 
wall. 

Well, when I recovered myself, there I was, on the broad 
o’ my back and two things stickin’ out o’ my hands like a 
pair of Husshian’s horse-pistils ; and I thought the sight 'd 
lave my eyes when I seen they wor two mortal legs. My 
jew'l, I threw them down like a hot pratee, and, jumpin’ up, 
I roared out millia murther. 

‘*Oh, you murtherin’ villain !” says I, shaking my fist at 
the cow. ‘Oh, you unnath’ral baste,” saysI; ‘‘ you've ate 
poor Paddy, you thievin’ cannable; you’re worse than a 
neyger,” says I. ‘And, bad luck to you, how dainty you 
are, that nothin’ ’d serve you for your supper but the best 
piper in Ireland !” 

* ” x . * * 

With that I ran ont, for throth I didn’t like to be near 
her; and goin’ into the house, I tould them all about it. 

“ Arrah! be aisy,” says my father. 

‘* Bad luck to the lie I tell you,” says I. 

**Ts it ate Paddy ?” says they. 

**Divil a doubt of it,” says I. 

‘Are you sure, Shamus ?” says my mother. 

“T wish I was as sure of a new pair o’ brogues,” says I. 
‘Bad luck to the bit she has left iv him but his two legs.” 

‘‘And do you tell me she ate the pipes, too ?” says my 
father. 

‘* Be gor, I b’lieve so,” says I. 

“Oh, the divil fly away wid her,” says he ; ‘ whata cruel 
taste she has for music !” 

“‘Arrah !” says my mother, ‘‘don’t be cursin’ the cow 
that gives milk to thé childher.” 

‘Vis, I will,” says my father; ‘‘ why shouldn’t I curse 
sitch an unnath’ral baste ?” 

“You oughtn’ to curse any livin’ that’s undher your 
roof,” says my mother. 

‘By my sowl, thin,” says me father, ‘‘she shan’t be un- 
dher my roof any more; for I'll sell her to the fair this 
minit,” says he, ‘and sell her for whatever she'll bring. 
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Go aff,” says he, ‘Shamus, the minit you’ve ate your break- 


quest, and dhrive her to the fair.” 

‘‘Throth I don’t like to dhrive her,” says I. 

“ Arrah, don’t be makin’ a gommagh of yourself,” says 
he. 
“ Faith I don’t,” says I. 

‘Well, like or no like,” says he, ‘‘ you must dhrive 
her.” 
* + + % % % 

Well, away we wint along the road, and mighty throng’d 
it wuz wid the boys and the girls, and in short, all sorts, 
rich and poor, high and low, crowdin’ to the fair. 

‘God save you,” says one to me. 

‘God save you, kindly,” says I. 

“That's a fine baste you’re dhrivin’,” says he. 

“Throth she is,” says I; though, God knows, it wint 
avin my heart to say a good word for the likes of her... 
I dhriv her into the thick av the fair, when all of a suddint, 
as I kem to the door av a tint, up sthruck the pipes to the 
tune av ‘‘'Tattherin’ Jack Walsh,” and, my jew’l, in a minit 
the cow cock’d her ears, and‘was makin’ a dart at the tint. 

“Oh, murther !” says I, to the boys standin’ by ; ‘‘hould 
her,” says I, ‘‘hould her—she ate one piper already, the 
vagabone, and, bad luck to her, she wants another now.” 

‘Ts it a cow for to ate a piper ?” says one o’ thim. 

‘Divil a word o’ lie in it, for I seen its corpse myself, 
and nothin’ left but the two legs,” says I; ‘‘and it’s a folly 
to be sthrivin’ to hide it, for I see she’ll never lave it off— 
as poor Paddy Grogan knows to his cost, Lord be marciful 
to him.” 

“Who's that takin’ my name in vain?” says a voice in 
the crowd ; and with that, shovin’ the throng a one side, 
who the divil should I see but Paddy Grogan, to all appear- 
ance. 

“‘Oh, hould him, too,” says I; ‘‘ keep him aff me, for it’s 
not himself at all, but his ghost,” says I; ‘for he was kilt 
last night, to my sartin’ knowledge, every inch av him, all 
to his legs.” 3 

Well, sir, with that, Paddy—for it was Paddy himself, as 
it kem out afther—fell a-laughin’ so that you'd think his 
sides ’ud split. And whin he kem to himself, he ups and 
he tould uz how it was, asI tould you already . . . And av 
coorse the poor slandhered cow was dhruv home agin, 
and many a quiet day she had wid uz afther that; and 
whin she died, throth, my father had such a regard for the 
poor thing, that he had her skinned, and an illigant pair of 
breeches made out iv her hide, and it’s in the fam’ly to this 
day. And isn’t it mighty remarkable, what I’m goin’ to 
tell you now, but it’s as thrue as I’m here, that from that 
out, any one that has thim breeches an, the minit a pair o’ 
pipes sthrikes up, they can’t rest, but goes jiggin’ and jiggin’ 
in their sate, and never stops as long as the pipes is playin’ 
—and there, there is the very breeches that’s an me now, 
and a fine pair they are this minit. 





MOUNTAIN TRAVELING IN SPAIN, 


Tue muleteer (arriero) is now about the only person to be 
seen in Spain with his guitar in his hand or slung ever his 
shoulder. The golden age of serenades beneath balconics 
is past, and its traditions alone remain. The Figaros and 
Almavivas charm us now only in operas or comedies, The 
muleteer, in his long and solitary journeys, has need of dis- 
traction and amusement, and he alone clings to the guitar 
and makes it his constant companion. 

Reclining upon his animal’s back, as shown in our illus- 
tration, he makes the perilous ascent and descent of the 
Sierra Nevada, singing to the accompaniment of his guitar 
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some improvised refrain in honor either of his mistress or 
his mule. 

Our muleteer is acting as guide and musician. The path 
is so steep and narrow that we tremble at the loose rein 
given to both animals alike by gentleman and servant. One 
false step, and they would be hurled into the abyss below, 
the mere contemplation of which produces giddiness. But 
in these perilous mountain paths it is the animal that guides 
the man. Tho mules are so accustomed to the road that 
they know better than their riders where to place their feet. 
Besides, the mule is self-willed and headstrong ; if you prick 
him with the spur, he stops ; if you lash him, he lies down ; 
if you draw the rein, he breaks into a gallop, and your se- 
curity lies in his very obstinacy ; give him his own way, and 
he will bear you to your journey’s end in safety. 

The head decorations of the mule in Spain are always 
very elaborate and showy, and the rosettes, cords, tassels 
and other accoutrements frequently leave but little of the 
profile of the animal visible. The ordinary saddle is fre- 
quently replaced, as in our illustration, by a kind of pack- 
saddle, with wicker baskets, which are made to carry two 
travelers. 


THE TELL-TALE LOCKET. 
O’ERWEARIED with her daily tasks, 
The governess in slumber basks, 


The golden locket on her breast 
The secret of her life confest, 


And oft her pupils asked to see 
The shrouded, coflined mystery. 


But, with a sigh, she made reply, 
“Tis sacred, darlings, to mine eye. 


” 


But now they found her at her rest, 
With the locket on her breast. 


They press a spring—it flies apart, 
And bares the sorrow of her heart. 


One side portrays a gallant youth, 
Brow decked with valor, thought and truth; 


Upon the other side appears 
A soldier's grave—the shrine of all her tears. 


EATING OPIUM. 

Lars twilight in the country. .The thick green curtains 
were down, and four lamps were lighted. 'T'wo of these were 
placed on the toilet-table ; two others at equal distances from 
it, on each side. 

At the table in front of the window a young lady sat with 
intent brows ; her toilet was complete, except her dress, and 
she was now occupied with the last touches necessary to her 
coiffure ; pulling out, fine and shadowy—raveled night— 
the crimps of her hair; pausing to scan each new arrange- 
ment with a critical scrutiny far removed from vanity. Hers 
was the eye of an artist, examining his work with relentless 
candor. ‘ 

Already dressed, Miss Converse leaned silently against the 
table, watching her friend with an expression half critical, 
half concerned. 

In one of the long pauses of consideration which Stella 
bestowed upon herself, Miss Converse said, slowly: 

“You are taking unusual pains with yourself to-night, 
are not you ?” 

“Yes. This is ‘Breezy’ Gilbert’s evening. Anna, I wish 
you would please hold one of these lamps behind me a mo- 
ment. I cannot see the outline of my back hair. This light 
is wretched.” 
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Miss Converse held the light as she was directed, saying, ; public benefactress. I enliven their daily walk and conver. 


with a touch of irony: ‘‘It is perfectly graceful. And you | sation.” 
will not encounter the same enlightened criticism here to| ‘‘You pay a heavy penalty for admiration,” said Miss 


which you would be subjected in the city.” Converse. ‘‘There is not a girl in the village but detests 
‘‘T know that,” returned the artist, quietly ; “but I | you.” 


shall not be brilliant unless I feel I am beyond criticism 


Miss Richmond laughed, indifferently. 
A ,” 
anywhere. 


| ‘JT believe that is quite true,” she said, once more consid. 








_ 
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MOUNTAIN TRAVELING IN SPAIN.—SEE PAGE 215. 


When she had clasped glittering drops in her ears, pinned 
a sparkle or two against her hair, twisted a shining chain 
around her white throat, and fastened heavy, gleaming bands 
around her wrists, Anna remonstrated once more. 

“You are putting on too much, Stella. Do, pray, dress 


more quietly this evening. People talk enough as it is.” 
**Glitter becomes me, dear. 


ering herself. ‘“NowI shall put just one sparkle of fire 
amongst all this snow, and I shall do, i think.” 

The snow was the lace on her bosom ; the fire, a deep- 
hued gem. 

“How do I look 2” she added, and placed herself in the 


centre of the room, wheeling slowly, with her exquisite bead 
As for the people—I am a turned over her shoulder. 
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“Like what you are,” returned Miss Converse, slowly. 
‘Handsome by nature, and transcendent through art. And 
thoroughly aware of every attraction you possess |” 

Miss Richmond laughed a low little laugh, and completed 
the billowy circle. 

“T can only sit on a stool—the stool of repentance for 
misdeeds past and projected, it ought to be, I suppose,” she 
said, as she placed herself ; ‘‘ because a chair will crush me. 


I wonder hew long it will be before messieurs our cavaliers | 


arrive? They ought to be here already, considering the 
primitive innocence of the seat of man.” 

Anna Converse—a slight, fair-haired woman of twenty- 
three, who looked five years younger than she was—made 
Lo answer. 

Instead, she looked long and intently upon the radiant, 
yet cold beauty before her. At last she said, only half 
aloud : 

“Stella, when I consider you, as I do now, it is with won- 
der! You are so nobly beautiful! You have so many good 
qualities! But what a wreck your life is! Good heaven! 
How can you be so blind, so reckless !” 

‘Pray, what fault do you find with me, dear ?” 

Miss Converse continued in the same tone of soliloquy: 

“Ts it worth what it costs ?—this indiscriminate admira- 
tion upon which you live? Let your victims be young or 
old, good or bad, wise, witty or absurd, it is all the same. 
You are as remorseless as the grave !” 

“You consider me, then, perhaps—a flirt ?” 

‘‘You are the most heartless, the most cold-blooded flirt 
that ever breathed! And you know it as well as I do!” 

All in a moment, Miss Richmond began to lose her color. 
She looked at her friend with a strange expression. When 
she spoke, her tene was hard and cold. 

**You may call my amusement whatever you please. I 
can’t be an opium-eater, nor a dram-drinker ; I must have 
distraction of some sort ; and this answers me.” 

‘* What of those who furnish your amusement ?” 

Stella langhed ; an icy, spiteful laugh. 

‘Nothing, of them! I don’t consider them at all !” 

Again a silence; a rather long one. Miss Converse 
broke it. 

“TI pity any body whom you may choose to fascinate ; 
but if you will take my advice—which you won’t, of course 

-you will think twice before you torment ‘ Breezy’ Gilbert 
too far. Poor Breezy! He is such a handsome, good- 
hearted little fellow! And, Stella, he has not the cool tem- 
perament common to this part of the world. He is worth a 
million of that hateful Captain Allen, whom you use to make 
him suffer!” She broke off here, and changed her’tone, al- 
most clasping her hands. ‘Do, pray, spare him !” she cried. 
‘“What has poor Clarence done ?” 

Miss Richmond had risen during this speech, and stood 
looking at her, hard as a statue of adamant. 

‘* As for Breezy,” she said, ‘‘he has done nothing. It is 
the torture of the girl who loves him that interests me. You 
know I dislike Caroline Stanton.” 

Then her voice and manner changed, as suddenly as her 
friend’s had done. The next words came as if each one was 
a weight too heavy for her lips. 

“He has done nothing,” she added, slowly ; ‘but his 
handsome, fair face, his sincere, sweet manner, his ready, 
gracefal courtesy—they make me hate him with a hate that 
you know nothing about. For me, there is no more candor 
in a mentling cheek, nor truth in an honest eye. Treach- 
ery wove those signs of deceit once, too skillfully for 
buman eyes to detect. As I hate, I can love. Once I 
loved—oh !” 

The erect head drooped. That monosyllable fell, like a 
drop of heart’s blood. Jt was all anguish. 





Miss Converse’s eyes filled, in ready sympathy, for she 
knew her friend's story. 

Hesitatingly she whispered : 

“Darling, even yet he may return !” 

The blood rushed to Miss Richmond’s face and retreated, 
leaving it deadly pale. 

‘*It is three years since his last letter,”’ she answered, with 
the calmness of women of her sort. ‘‘No. He amused him- 
self. He did well; and he taught me a lesson that'I have 
improved upon.” 

Both stood silent. And presently the bell rang, break- 
ing this pause, with a sound that seemed heavy and 
crashing. : 

A dozen—a hundred times that evening, Miss Converse 
paused to look at her friend, in dismay and wonder. Radi- 
antly beautiful, scintillant, it almost seemed, of light, and of 
delicious merriment, she was the centre of a circle that 
never wearied. 

Above all, she was carrying her dangerous amusement 
even further than usual, 

Her magnetic smiles had drawn Clarence Gilbert to her 
side, and held him chained. All the known and unknown 
arts of her sex she used, and not in vain. 

He hung breathless upon her words; his ardent eyes 
feasted on every detail of her bewitching face. 

When her victim was firmly bound, Miss Richmond—ate 
opium ; amused herself. 

Captain Allen—swarthy, black-browed, handsome—took 
the place beside her that her glance indicated, as it was 
vacated for an instant. 

Miss Richmond’s manner changed ; gradually she grew 
almost pensive, and quite absorbed in her companion—her 
voice, her eyes, speaking the interest in him that shone like 
a pale light through her whole manner. 

With glances of inquiry, or of comprehension, the group 
about her dwindled until, of all the merry court she had 
held, none remained except Clarence Gilbert. Poor Breezy, 
unable to tear himself from her side, stood tortured, to wit- 
ness the difference in: her air when his rival—as the poor 
boy thought him—engaged her attention. His pale face 
and burning eyes attracted many glances. And this Miss 
Richmond knew. She well guessed the criticisms lavished 
upon herself. She saw Caroline Stanton’s spasmodic gayety, 
and noted the hard red spot burning in her cheeks ; and so 
Miss Richmond ate her opium. 

Yet, not one of the women who sneered at and envied her 
would have changed places with her, could they have known 
all that throbbed and ached beneath that ‘‘snow and fire” 
upon her bosom. 

When the ladies came cloaked from the dressing-room, 
three gentlemen, in particular, awaited Miss Richmond. 
Her escort, as a matter of course ; Captain Allen, as a matter 
of right; and Clarence Gilbert, with an unnecessary and 
unconscious air of pale determination. 

The three approached at once. 

Captain Allen bent down, whispering, and laughed. 

Miss Richmond langhed. Their eyes met in one of those 
glances which seem to say, more plainly than words, ‘‘ We 
are friends.” 

This glance turned Clarence’s jealousy into cold fury. 
Could he guess that it was given for him ?—its effect us 
nicely calculated as was ever a mathematical prediction ? 

But he commanded himself as well he was able, and in @ 
sufficiently ordinary voice said : 

‘Will you do me the honor to ride with me to-morrow 
evening, Miss Richmond ?” 

« “How unfortunate!” murmured Stella; ‘“‘but I am en- 
gaged for to-morrow evening.” 

“You were not always so cruel, Miss Richmond,” he said, 
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without knowing how foolish his words were ; ‘‘or else you | 


chose to conceal it.” 

There was almost a threat in this tone. 

Miss Richmond looked up with beautiful surprise. 

“Cruel ?” she said, gently. ‘‘ Why did not you ask me 
first ?” 

‘The next evening, then ?” 

“The next evening? Yes, certainly; with pleasure.” 

She gave bim her hand as she spoke. Oh, that gelid, 
melting touch! Did he dream, or was it truth—that faint, 
immeasurable pressure ? For a moment his head was giddy. 
Jealous? Jealousy seemed a folly of years ago, never to 
return ! 

He did not see the captain’s smile behind his mustache. 
He did not see the laughing glance that shot from Miss 
Richmond’s eyes into the black, eager eyes bent down to 
meet it. It was not meant he should. 

An hour later Miss Richmond and her friend sat alone 
together, and languidly unwound their hair. 

“No harm was done to-night, after all, dear?” said 
Stella. 

Miss Converse turned toward her with unusual warmth. 

“Do not allude to this evening !” she cried. ‘‘I love you, 
and I wish to do so always. I want to forget your cruelty 
when it is not before my eyes. You terrify me. Your very 
beauty and your charms affright me !” 

Miss Richmond smiled a little, and glanced into the 
mirror. 

Tired, pale, almost hollow-eyed, she scarcely looked more 
than the ghost of the radiant beauty of the evening. 

She sighed heavily. 

“You might pardon a good deal to so much weariness.” 

Then she kissed her friend and went away to her room. 
But all the opium she had eaten brought her neither sleep 
nor pleasant dreams. 

Early next morning a gentleman entered a seaboard city. 


The steamer had reached port during the night. His air 
was eager and impatient, and his step hurried. But, reach- 


ing the elegant mansion he sought, the dust in door and 
window, the dry, drifted leaves on the broad steps, told their 
story mutely. The occupants were away. This seemed 
neither to surprise nor disconcert him. He rang loud and 
long, until the sound brought the woman who kept the 
house in its owner’s alsence. From her he received the 
directions he required, and hastened away. He walked as 
if he looked a long way ahead, seeing some goal that others 
could not see ; as if he hastened with grave, yet anxious joy 
to reach it. 

This man’s face was browned by many suns, and hardened 
by much exposure, Deep lines, plowed in a face still young, 
attested hardship, privation, grief, but all seemed forgot- 
ten. For a high, almost a sacred, joy illuminated every 
feature. 

Walking rapidly along, a wonderstruck exclamation star- 
tled him ; a hand grasped his and held him fast ; and friendly 
eyes, distended with incredulous delight, scanned his face 
eagerly. His friend looked almost as if he gazed on some 
beloved ghost. 

‘Good God !” he cried, ‘‘is this possible? Is this really 
Henry Chester? AmI dreaming? Where have you been 
all these years ?” ' 

They shook hands heartily again and again. There was a 
quiver behind the tawny mustache of the wanderer; and a 
mist in his friend’s eyes. 

“‘T cannot tell my story here,” said Henry Chester, smil- 
ing. ‘‘It is an Arabian tale of capture and slavery, and living 
death. But it is past; and I am on my way from the city. 
Another time you shall hear all, NowI must hurry forward 
as fast as steam will take me.” 





Again that strange and deep delight shone in the pilgrim’s 
eyes. 

‘You are leaving the city ?” cried his friend, in astonish- 
ment. ‘“‘Why must you go? Why not write ?” 

‘“‘T grudge to a letter the news it will carry. I am going 
to tell her to whom I promised I would return that I have 
kept my word !” 

There was a silence fora moment. Then the two shook 
hands again, long and heartily, and parted. 

Not one line had she had from him all these years—not 
one line. Yet so true was his truth, so faithful his faith, that 
no dream of her doubting either had added its bitterness to 
the strange trials that had made the last three years of his 
life big with the wretchedness of three-score. 

And soon the engines that seemed to crawl along the line, 
the boats that seemed to sleep upon the waters, were bearing 


| him forward. 


The same far look was in his eyes, the same near hope 
warmed his heart, of that great joy beyond compare, in 
which he was to be repaid for all that had come and gone. 

It was the afternoon of the second day that he left the 
cars. Eight miles more! 

It was a little country station amongst the Berkshire Hills. 
Here was little civilization except that brought by Summer 
tourists, 

It was the busiest time of the year. It was haying time. 
Men and women, old and young, were out in the grass 
meadows ; horses, oxen, all were employed ; rain threatened, 
and no conveyance could be had, let Henry Chester offer 
what price he would. Then a horse, simply? Any sum, 
almost, would be paid for one! The man lifted his hat and 
scratched his grizzled head, and slowly shook it. Nota 
horse did he know of, far or near, to be had for love or 
money. Better trust to Shanks’s mare. 

The traveler smiled a patient smile. It was but eight 
miles more, after all. He could walk. With such a dream 
before him, fatigue had no existence. To see her again! 
Oh, delicious dream! Impossible, delicious dream that yet 
was true! To tell her all! To read love and ineffable pity 
in her eyes!. Ah, God can be kind! Even in this world He 
can send us minutes of heaven—better yet, of heaven after 
hell ! 

‘The sun was an hour high when he left the little station 
behind him ; its half-dozen square, white houses, its square, 
white church and schoolhouse, softened by the lavish green 
of the waving hills. The road was lonely but lovely, and it 
led toward her! At minutes, emotion almost overpowered 
him. And then he reproached hiriself for coming thus un- 
heralded. If he, who could anticipate, was thus overwhelmed 
by the coming joy, would not she sink beneath its unfore- 
seen flood ? 

About the time that Henry Chester left the station, Miss 
Richmond was arranging her riding-habit. Two horses 
champed their bits outside the little brown gate ; Clarence 
Gilbert’s horses, brought with him from the city. Beauti- 
ful, fiery creatures, they seemed to share their master’s 
impatience. 

He stood near them, casting eager glances toward the 
window. His brow was bright with the glow of promised 
pleasure ; his shining blue eyes full of honest delight ; the 
very flow of his yellow, floss silk curls, whose lightness and 
grace had gained him his sobriquet, seemed instinct with 
the same glad life that shone on the yellow green, half-trans- 
parent leaves twinkling in the high sunshine. 

“Don’t be impatient !” called Miss Richmond, showing 
her lovely face one moment at the window. ‘‘ I’m coming in 
half a minute more.” 

“‘T am greedy of every instant of happiness, ’ he answered, 
without disguise. 
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Then she turned to Miss Converse, who sat quietly watch- ; said, presently, as they reached the brow of a long eminenca 
ing her. There wasa strange change in her manner. She | which they had been ascending. 


put her hand on her heart. | A-rod further, both paused. 
** Dear,” she said, ‘‘do you believe in presentiments?” | Without the grand characteristics of Nature’s wilder 
‘* Not in the least. What presentiment troubles you ?” moods, it was a lovely, a peaceful scene. A small lake 


“‘If it were not so very foolish, I would decline to ride, | wound in and out amongst its surrounding hills, with more 
even now. Some calamity overhangs me, Anna. I believe | the appearance of a river than a lake. The part nearest 


my death is near !” | them separated two shaggy hills, the highest for miles 
Miss Richmond had grown so very pale, that her looks and | around, and these stood out, so bold, so dark, that here 
her earnestness afiected her friend. there rested upon the water an almost perpetual shadovy, 


‘‘You are nervous, dearest,” she said, anxiously. ‘It is | Further south the lake turned and turned again, warm sun- 
nothing more than that. The ride will dissipate your feel- | shine shining through the gaps of its broken shores, culti- 
ing, I know.” vated fields 

Miss Rich- = : = stretching 
mond shook greenly on un- 
her head silent- til the forest 
ly. And still met them, sup- 
pale, almost porting the 
trembling, she blue sky, as it 
hurried from seemed, upon 
the room. their leafy 

But a mo- wall. 
ment after, “Are those 
Miss Converse lilies that I see 
caught the gay on the water ?” 
tones of her Miss Richmond 
asked, after a 
little silence. 
“T suppose 
they are— 
sweet, beautiful 
things always 
grow where 
one can’t get 
them !” 

“Too sadly 
true!” said 
Clarence, laagh- 
ing ; ‘‘ but here, 
at least, there 
is not much 
difficulty.” 

While he 
spoke he was 
off his horse, 
leading him 
toward the 


voice, laughing 
merrily, as the 
horses passed 
the turn in the 
road, and were 
out of sight. 
Miss Con- 
verse sat down, 
sighing. She, 
too, had her 
story; but it is 
Miss Rich- 
mond’s we are 
telling; and, 
though she 
loved Clarence 
Gilbert well, 
hers was not 
the stormy 
heart to be 
tossed and 


wrecked by \ j bZ my WAM. a). lake, whose 
passionate folly, . k y hy ' BY nearer shore 
as was that of MLN AN was not above 


her friend. 

Half an hour 
later, the horses 
were moving 
more slowly. 


ten yards from 
the road. Miss 
Richmond _fol- 
lowed slowly, 
and waited at 





They answered a the bottom of 
the mood of the hill. 
their riders ; for Miss Richmond, ill at ease, was willing, if | ‘Come nearer the water, Miss Richmond,” called Clar- 


possible, to find distraction in the devotion of her last | ence, presently, ‘‘and choose which you please. You 
victim. But, notwithstanding her self-possession, she could | shall have your fancy of these ‘sweet, pretty things,’ at any 
not be quite herself. Her smiles were as enticing, her | rate.” 


glances as softly bright as ever; but there hovered about She walked her horse to the water's edge. 
her manner a something strange—a hesitation, perhaps “Oh, mayn’t I get down too?” she cried, looking about 


even a shadow of regret—that gave her a charm unfelt | her with childlike delight. ‘‘I think this must be the very 
before. Once or twice a covert glance shot from beneath | prettiest spot in the whole world.” 





her lashes, that fell almost pitifully upon the frank, truthful “Certainly you may,” said Clarence, with a thrill at the 
face beside her, that was absolutely radiant with happiness. | bare form of permission. 
And Miss Richmond sighed beneath her breath. And he remembered that, helping her down, he must alse 


“Yonder is the view of views amongst all these hills,” she ' help her to mount again. Heaven was kind to him, too, 
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to-day. Twice that he had not thought of would he touch | tell you this because I like you. I was sincere and loving 


that hand. 

It was an hour and a place for loitering. 

A heavy boulder of granite, fallen perhaps centuries ago 
from the heights above, dipped one gray-green edge in the 
water ; lichens and softer mosses quite covered its surface, 


and tufts of plumy, hardy grasses grew in its innumerable | 


crevices. 

One almost sodfa-formed edge invited repose, and Miss 
Richmond accepted the invitation. She leaned one arm on 
the higher spur of rock behind her, her cheek resting on her 
hand. What was it that moved her to softer impulses than 
she had known for years? Ah! God who made, and the 
devil who mars them, understand women. It is not per- 
mitted to less instructed entities. 

For his part, Clarence sat at her feet, very happy. 

Two or three times she glanced at his face. He always 
looked at hers. Somehow there was a quality in this silence 
that did not allow of its being easily broken. 

But presently, a long, long, low sigh breathed from Clar- 
ence’s lips, his ardent eyes never faltering in their steady 
gaze upon her beautiful face. 

Miss Richmond turned a glance upon him which really 
seemed shrinking, almost remorseful. But she smiled. 

Clarence—ah, well! the impulse was too strong for mortal 
resistance—laid his hand upon that one that lay so near 
him—so warm, so white, so beautiful—held it fast, and 
bending his sunny head, kissed it over and over again before 
it could be withdrawn. 

Something ran through Miss Richmond’s veins like fire 
and ice. A sudden resolve moved her to a singular task—a 
stern, a good, a cruel resolution. 

Her voice, when she spoke—drawing away her hand— 
had that crisply cold and clear accent which is to sentiment 
and passion what a white frost is to the most delicate bloom 
left upon the flock of Summer. 

‘‘You waste too much affection on me, Mr. Gilbert,” she 
said. 

‘* Waste it?” What do you mean ?” 

She laughed. -A frigid, heartless sound. 

‘* Did you never hear,” she said, ‘‘ that I am a flirt ?” 

Clarence looked at her in surprise that words could scarcely 
describe. It was caused more by the tone and manner than 
by the words. They were as if a freezing atmosphere 
should sink instantly and silently upon some warm garden, 
languid with the perfume of midsummer flowers. He an- 
swered simply : 

** Yes ; I have heard so.” 

Again she smiled in his face. Of the pang that smile 
covered he knew nothing. She meant to be kind—to re- 
place his love with contempt, and release him from her 
chains. But she suffered in lowering herself before this 
loyal, faithful heart. 

*“What did you think when you heard it?” she asked, 
with just a quiver of the smiling lips. 

** What I think now—that it was a baseless lie.” 

‘*Well”—a scarce audible sigh belied the icy ghtter on 
her lips—‘‘ my friend, it was no lie. It was as true as that 
we sit together here. I ama flirt. I am as cold-blooded, 
as remorseless a flirt as my worst enemy, and your best 
friend, could have called me. Would that you had believed 
those who warned you, for they spoke truly !” 

“I shall decline to believe even you when you slander 
yourself,” he answered harshly, with pale lips. 

He rose, and looked down on that beautiful face, as if 
defying her to repeat her words. 

She also rose, and stood a little way off, as if a barrier 
were raised between them. 


“But it is true.” she said. ‘I like you, Clarence, and I 





once myself. It is too late, perhaps, but I want to save you 
from this—oh, the awful aching of this heart of mine, that 
believes in no truth, trusts no constancy, and finds its only 
miserable pleasure in making others as miserable as I am !” 

She stopped abruptly. Was this the unmoved, cold- 
blooded tone she must use to be believed ? An instant for 
recovery. Then the same frigid smile dawned again upon 
her lips. Her hands, which had pressed themselves con- 
vulsively against her heaving breast, resumed a careless atti- 
tude. 

**T had intended,” she continued, in a tone that now 
laughed all through, ‘‘to make you the subject of another 
experiment, Mr. Gilbert. And you must thank the inno- 
cence of your blue eyes, and the beauty of—of your mous- 
tache, was it, I wonder ?—for saving you. They touched 
my heart—yes, even my heart! Thank me, too, for the 
conquest over myself, and forget me.” 

He stood silent, looking at her. His face had grown hag- 
gard, old and white ; his harsh, unnatural voice came with 
difficulty ; his ‘throat was dry ; his tongue, seemed to have 
lost the power of fluent utterance. He stammered : 

‘“*T wonder if—what you are telling me—is true ?” 

‘Still you don’t believe me?” she cried, gayly. 
think that after all I should require a witness ! 
singularly a propos!” 

She was facing the road ; he, the lake and the woodlands, 
When she called, and beckoned smilingly to some one pass- 
ing, he did not turn his head, nor remove for an instant 
the uncomprehending, despairing gaze he had fixed upon 
her face. 

Captain Allen’s strident voice called back again : 

“What is it? Am I wanted to settle a lover's quar- 
rel ?” 

‘*Oh, no! only a friendly contest about a word.” 

So they stood, she smiling, he trying to read her heart in 
her eyes, until the evil beauty of the handsome captain’s 
face confronted them. 

The captain alighted, and bowed. 

‘* What is it, mademoiselle ? My profound erudition is, 
like myselé, sworn to your service.” 

“Thanks ; but your profound erudition will scarcely be 
called upon, Mr. Gilbert is so much my friend, that he 
will not accept my own word against myself. I have been 
trying to persuade him that I am a flirt. I have spoken 
with a simple sincerity that ought to have won credence 
anywhere, but he insists that he will not believe me, May 
I beg, Captain Allen, that you will give your testimony ?” 

‘*Any statement of yours, Miss Richmond, I am happy 
to corroborate,” the captain answered, bestowing his fine, 
false smile upon her ; ‘‘ but the truth of this one seems too 
patent to need support. It is certainly my impression, Mr. 
Gilbert, that Miss Richmond is the most cultivated and 
heartless flirt, as she is the most bewitching and beautiful of 
her sex.” 

‘Thanks again,” said Miss Richmond, laughing. ‘‘ No- 
thing could have bees more full or more eminently satis- 
factory.” 

Clarence seemed to have paid no attention whatever to 
any of this. In the same slow, broken speech he said : 

‘*Ts it then true that it has all meant—nothing? When 
you spoke and looked kindly, it was only to entrap me? 
When you smiled, it was only to lead me on? Your 
blushes were false, your sincerity was assumed, your life a 
lie ?” 

“Tt was all as you say,” Miss Richmond answered, 
quietly ; but something in that haggard face paled her 
blooming color. 

‘© Will you—kindlvy—tell me what reason you had !” 


“ To 
Ah, how 
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“Yes, I will tell you. 
much, at least. 

“Good God !” 

“Tam not a happy woman,” Miss Richmond continued, 
slowly—perhaps in answer to that adjuration. ‘‘I, too, 
loved once. I was deserted. Since then I have done what 
I could to revenge myself, But—but when I look at you, I 
half believe I am sorry !” 

She might well have been so ! 

There was then a little silence. It was broken by the 
strangest laugh that ever passed mortal lips. 

Clarence said, as he laughed : 

“Don’t distress yourself for me, at least. You have done 
me an excellent service. To have all the illusions of life 
shattered at a single blow, is to come at once into the pos- 
session of Truth. I thank you—thank you, sincerely. Yet, 
after all, I scarcely care, I believe, for life, under such con- 
ditions.” 

He drew a pistol, coolly, from his pocket. 

Captain Allen made no attempt to interfere with his 
intention, whatever it might be. Miss Richmond neither 
started nor cried out. And glancing toward her, Clarence’s 
own hand was paralyzed by the quick and awful change in 
the face of the wretched woman—who had amused her- 
self ! 

Her face was that of death. She stood as if frozen with 
horror. One hand lifted itself, and pointed in the direc- 
tion where that wild, stormy gaze seemed riveted. 

The two gentlemen turned instinctively, and saw that 
that flickering finger pointed to a man who stood within 
ten feet of them. 

It was Henry Chester. 

His dream was realized now—with all the frightful irony 
of fate. The face he had loved, had lived and longed for, 
he looked upon. And he had heard all. 

All! Like a dream, fearful and grotesque, the last three 
years rose before him. 

The nameless suficring, lightened by the shadowy hope 
of meeting her, was present with him—the meeting had 
come, The voice whose remembrance had soothed the end- 
less minutes of those years—he had heard it again. The 
long, the interminable journey led on by this face, was lived 
again, and the face was before him. He did not move for- 
ward, nor utter a word. 

What should a man say, who looks upon such a wreck of 
life gs this. 

All turned toward him. All waited. 

His noble and patient countenafice was pale, but calm. 
In the place of that high look of content and thankful joy, 
sat the accepted despair which we call resignation. 

At last, Miss Richmond took one wavering step forward. 
She whispered, because she had no power to speak, a 
frightened, anguished, indescribable sound: 

“Henry, don’t judge me, till you have heard what I have 
suffered ! Will you net speak to me? Oh! one word !” 

“That word must be—Farewell !” 

She sank down, trembling, to her knees, but said no 
more. 

At this, alight dawned on Clarence Gilbert. A gleam of 
strange joy shot into his eyes. 

*‘Ah ! it was this man whom you loved ?” he cried. 

**Yes, I loved him !” 

She still whispered. And the anguished, silent tears of 
woman’s deepest misery rolled down her cheeks. She 
pleaded no more. 

Clarence stepped forward, with his hand outstretched. 

“We should be friends,” he said. ‘ You have loved her 
—8o have I. Doubtless she has been as kind to you as to 
me, But my kindness shall infinitely surpass hers !” 


You have a right to ask me so 
I amused myself.” 








And while he still clasped the passive fingers he had taken, 
there was a click—a sharp report, and Henry Chester sank, 
bleeding to the grass. 

Another moment, and the crazed lover was stretched 
beside him. 

Dumb with horror, forgetting all except the piteous spec- 
tacle before her, Miss Richmond lifted Henry Chester’s 
head to her heart. 

He raised his faint eyes, in which deathless love con- 
quered death itself. 

“Tt was true, then, that you loved me ?” 

‘Ah! my God! my God ! how well I have loved you !” 

But, after weeks of horrible suspense, wherein her 
wretched folly was almost atoned for, they found that life 
and not death was the portion of both. 

The wild passion that dictated the double crime had de- 
feated itself. Steadier nerves were needed for a sure aim. 

And in those hours of tender watching, where he might 
see what her love and her suffering had been, Henry Ches- 
ter learned the last lesson needed to perfect his human pas- 
sion, He learned to forgive. 








A DEATH-MASK OF NAPOLEON 1. 


We were shown recently a death-mask of the great Na- 
poleon. Need any one be told what a ‘“ death-mask”’ is ? 
Yet, lest any reader should misapprehend or misunderstand 
such a relic, it will be well enough to briefly describe the 
process by which it is taken. The face is smeared with oil 
and then overlaid with a thin paste of plaster of Paris, 
which is thickened gradually by laying on layer after layer 
until a heavy mass of the material is accumulated. The 
plaster soon ‘‘ sets,” and when that takes place the mask is 
removed. 

We have now a matrix, or hollow impression of the face ; 
but in order to obtain the fac simile or ‘‘ counterfeit pre- 
sentment,” another process is necessary. The shell or mask 
is filled with the plaster, which, when removed, gives the 
features to the very hair. 

The death-mask of Napoleon is a “‘ proof,” but a very fine 
one, having been taken from the original in Paris many 
years ago. It shows the head resting on a cushion, with a 
caul thrown back to disclose the features. The beholder is 
at first struck with the massiveness of the head, the width 
of the forehead and between the eyes, and the size and sym- 
metry of the bony structure. The profile is handsome and 
bold, the nose being prominent and aquiline. The lips are 
parted, showing the regular teeth. The mouth (according 
to the mask), was straight, the upper lip short, but over- 
lining the lower lip, which is delicately molded and curving 
gracefully inward to the firm, handsome chin. The cheek- 
bones are prominent, the jaws square and massive. The 
cheeks are sunken, but the eyeballs are full, large and prom- 
inent, indicating great luminosity. The expression is a 
noble placidity ; a ghost of a smile‘lingers around the lips. 








A METHOD OF TAKING IMPRESSIONS OF PLANTS, 


M. Berrot communicated to the French Academy of Sci- 
ences the following : 

The only materials required in this method are a large 
sheet of paper, some salad or other oil, black lead, ashes 
and resin. 

The paper, after being lightly oiled on one side only, is 
folded so that the grease may be inside—that is to say, is 
folded in four. This permits the oil to filter very slowly 
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through the pores of the paper, and prevents it coming into | then combine into a resisting homogeneous compound, 
direct contact with the specimen. | The impressions thus produced are admittedly not always 
The plant, or portion of a plant, of which an impression | finished and complete, but they have the merit of exactitude 
is desired, is laid flat in the last-made fold of the paper. | so far as they go. The artist who may desire to finish 
This paper may be placed between some spare sheets of | them off will find his task marvelously abridged ; and it 
equal size, so as always to be ready at hand for immediate | sometimes happens that a natural impression without any 
use. retouching, no matter how imperfect, is to be preferred to a 
The pressure of the hand, passed to and fro over the paper | finished copy by hand. 
every day, causes a very minute quantity of oil, filtered | = ——— 
through the paper, to adhere to the surface of the plant, 
which is then ready to yield an impression. The specimen “HANG UP THAT SADDLE, 
is carefully withdrawn from the oiled paper, and laid upon 
a sheet of white paper. As it is greased on both sides, it is Mr. B , the owner of a livery stable, was the posses- 
best to place it between two sheets. The flat of the hand is | sor of a large mastiff, which he kept at the stable night and 
then passed over as before, care being taken to hold the | day. One morning a gentleman went to the stable and 





specimen perfectly steady the while. | hired a saddle, and when he returned it Mr. B— was 
When the _ out. He threw 
plant is re- ' the saddle on 


moved its im- 
pression is on 
the white 
paper, but in- 
visible. To 
make it show, 
the paper is 
dusted with a 
sufficient quan- 
tity of black 
lead and waved 
to and fro in 
the air, as in 
sanding  writ- 
ing. Every 
part of the im- 
pression will 
then stand out 
in relief. The 
effect may be 
modified at 
pleasure by in- 
creasing or di- 
minishing the 
oiliness of the 
paper. Pow- 
dered charcoal 
or lamp black 
may be used 
instead of black 
lead, but on 
s0me papers 
have a tendency 


the floor, and 
started to go 
out; but the 
dog, which had 
been lying in 
the door, 
sprang to his 
feet, and growl- 
ing ominously 
forbade further 
progress. The 
gentleman was 
somewhat 
frightened, the 
dog being large 
and powerful, 
and, after on¢ 
or two ineffect- 
ual attempts to 
pass, he ‘On- 
cluded to await 
Mr. B——’s re- 
turn. While 
waiting, his eye 
fell upon the 
saddle which 
he had just 
brought back, 
and for want 
of something to 
occupy his 
time, he hung 
the saddle upon 
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‘HANG UP THAT SADDLE.” 


to cling to the a wooden peg 
margin of the design, thereby destroying the sharpness of | in a row with several others. To his surprise the dog now 
the outline. | resumed the recumbent posture in the doorway, making 


By suitably sprinkling the design with dry colors, such as | no further opposition to the gentleman’s egress. 
pastels in powder, the natural colors of the plant can be | | 
reproduced. 
To remove the surplus black lead I use common ashes, AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 
shaken over the paper like sand, which Jeaves the design | 
untouched, but restores the whiteness of the blank paper. | Ir the Horatian maxim concerning a written work—No- 
One necessary condition remains to be fulfilled, which is | nwmque prematur in annum (Let it be kept for nine years) 
the fixing of the design to prevent obliteration or efface- | —were strictly acted up to by everybody concerned, how 
ment. This is effected by mixing the black lead or color | severe a blow would be dealt to the publishing interests of 
with equal weights of powdered resin, which is very cheap, | the country! Of course old gentlemen love to quote this 
and may be usefully employed too, in place of ashes for | counsel of the Latin poet purely on account of its sound- 
cleaning the paper. ness and wisdom, and not at all because it involves a nice, 
The design is fixed by melting the resin under exposure | cheerful, snubbing sort of treatment of the young author ! 
to heat sufficient for the purpose, either in front of a fire or | But fancy men really suppressing their literary creations 
by passing a hot iron over it. The oil, black lead and resin ! for nearly a decennary! Think of the changes that years 
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AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE.—ASKING PAPA,—SEE PAGE 224, 


bring about—even nine years. Contemplate your own por- 
trait taken some while back—the dashing water-color draw- 
ing by your old friend Verditer ; he declared that he had 
caught you in a very happy moment, and he has depicted 
you a romantic-looking creature, with flowing hair, in a 
flowery dressing-gown ; your fine eyes gazing well up and 
out of the picture. Is that like younow? Are you not, 
in truth, a little ashamed of yonr old poetic, book-of-beauty 
expression ? Study also, if you can, your letters written 
nine years back, and your diary of that date, if you have an 
ample and honest one, and you will find your mind has 
changed just as much as your body. Are we any of us the 
same persons we were a short time back? Is that indi- 
vidual who calls himself my friend Robinson—a man of 
feeble frame, short stature, and not robust mind—is he the 
same as the boy Robinson, my schoolfellow, a creature of 
gigantic form and enormous strength, who used to bully 
me fearfully some while ago? He himself declares that he 
isso. I confess I scarcely believe it. I cannot find in this 
frail man a single feature or trace of the monster boy. | 
And for myself I cannot conceive that a person of my | 
inches, both as to height and girth, and of my burden—I 
know I nearly exhaust the ordinary sto¢ék of weights when 
I get into the scales—can be the same being who was mal- 
treated as a boy by Robinson. I should like to see the per- 
son calling himself Robinson attempt it now. 

Some men—Clive, for instance~surveying their past 
actions, have marveled at their own moderation. When I 
contemplate certain behavior of mine, Iam amazed at my 
own extravagance. A few skirmishers, we are told, during 
the Crimean war, had at one time advanced so far into 
Sebastopol, that, had they been supported, they might 
have captured that stronghold long before the date of its 
agtual fall. So, by an almost unconscious audacity on my 
part, when a very young man I do believe that I was nearer 
the possession of a young and rich and beautiful wife than 
Ihave ever been since, or am ever likely to be again. I 





certainly was a very young man when I knocked at the door 
Vol. V., No. 2—15. 


of old Mr. Wigley’s house in Harley Street, with the object 
of formally applying for the hand of Miss Fanny Wigley ; 
and I am very much astonished now when I consider that 
old audacity, 

He was an early man, I had ascertained. He took his 
breakfast at half-past eight every morning in the back 
parlor, which he chose to call his study, chiefly, as far as I 
could discover his reason, because there he kept his stock 
of boots. These were all of the Wellington pattern, and 
were ranged in front of the fireplace semicircularly, very 
much as Casper disposes the skulls in the incantation scene 
in ‘‘Der Freischutz.” Iremember that similitude occurs 
ring to me on the morning of my visit—the opera being 
then in the heyday of its popularity. Mrs. Wigley and the 
young ladies breakfasted at a much later hour in the front 
parlor. But as my object then was to see Mr. Wigley, and 
have with him a certain private diScussion, of course it was 
advisable for me to call upon him at his house in Harley 
Street before he started upon his daily pilgrimage into the 
city. Having made up my mind to this course on the previous 
evening, need I say that I was kept awake by the thoughts 
of it nearly all night, and arose at an absurdly early hour 
to carry my plan into execution. 

Concerning myself, I must disclose that I was at that time 
an articled clerk in the house of Messrs. Blotherstone and 
Blackland, the eminent solicitors in New Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields—that I had occupied a stool in their office for 
about two years—that I was entirely dependent for my sup- 
port on the remittances I received from my relatives in 
Cheshire—and that I occupied second floor lodgings in the 
house of a bootmaker in Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury 
—pleasant apartments enough, but for the all-pervading 
smell of leather that distinguished them. I know that one 
seemed to eat, drink and breathe leather there, and the fits 
of sneezing with which visitors were seized on their en- 
trance, were really remarkable. I was a young man, as | 
have said. Ishaveda good deal ; it was not at all necessary, 
but I did it ; I had lively hopes concerning a sickly-looking 
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tuft on my chin. Iwas prone to pomatum and partial to 
sidecurls, brought round with elaborate care well over my 
ears and on to my temples. I was fond of musk and ber- 
gemot, and trousers strapped very tightly under my boots 
—tightly strapped trousers were then quite de rigueur. I | 
humored fashion to the top of her bent ; my straps were so 
tight that walking was difficult, and sitting down perilous, 
if not impossible. Fortunately, we were then in the old | 
broad-cloth and buckskin days; we had not fallen into the | 
present epech of flimsey tweed and general shoddyness. 
People dare not trust themselves with tight straps now. 
The bobtail, skimping and indecorous coats in which 
modern young gentlemen appear were not worn then. You 
put on the first thing in the morning what would now be re- 
garded as an evening coat—a grand, sound, expensive, un- 
comfortable garment, high and hard in the collar, tight and 
long in the sleeves, with several buttons about the wrists, 
cuffs (that could be turned over if youso listed, and thereby 
exhibit a lining of velvet), long and streaming swallowtails, 
reaching to the calves, and with the mysterious horizontal 
semicolon of buttons high up in the small of the back. | 
Such was a coat in the times of which I am narrating. 
Tailors do well to designate modern attire evasively as | 
wrappers, talmas, paletots, etc., for indeed such things are 
not coats by the side of the coat in which I went to call on 
old Wigley. There were other shaped coats even then. 
Yeu could wear, if you pleased, a superb pelisse, with rich 
silk lining; or a magnificent surtout, in which you were at 
liberty to go any lengths in the way of fur collar and cuffs, 
or thick silk braiding up the front, as worn by the gracious 
monarch then sitting, rather heavily, upon the throne of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Blotherstone was an old friend of my father’s. Al- 
most as a matter of favor, and in consideration of that 
friendship, I was received into the office of the firm in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, at the ridiculously low premium of three 
hundred guineas. For this amount, I was at full liberty to 
work as an unremunerated copying-clerk for five years. I 
remember that Mr. Blotherstone had promised my mother 
most faithfully to watch my progress and look after me in 
London, as though I were his own child. He fulfilled this 
undertaking by shaking hands with me once, asking me to 
one dinner-party and to two evening-parties at his house, 
and by losing sight of me altogether afterward. But the 
fact was, there were four articled pupils in the office, and I 
don’t think he ever knew precisely which was which. It was 
at the evening-parties that I first had the pleasure, the happi- 
ness, the intense and inexpressible delight of meeting Fanny 
Wigley. My presence at Mr. Blotherstone’s seemed to bea 
sort of passport to other evening-parties, at which I also 
met Fanny Wigley, and danced quadrilles with her. Iwore 
pumps and ribbed silk stockings, after the fashion of the 
period. No gentleman would then have dared to enter a 
drawing-room with his boots on. I danced quadrilles with | 
anny Wigley, and the dear delicious old triple-timed waltz. | 
Tow the swallowtails used to fly out in that beautiful dance ! 
I had met her six times, when I determined to ask her hand 
in marriage; of course, I had been passionately in love | 
with her from the first moment of my seeing her. 

She was a beautiful creature, with delicate features and 
gazelle-like eyes. Her flaxen hair was twined round her high 
earved tortoiseshell comb, and interwoven with blue ribbon 
and sprigs of forget-me-nots. She was small in stature, 
and perhaps at that time, alittle too thin for abstract beauty, 
though it seemed to me that her ethereal and sylphlike | 
figure was absolutely perfect. I could not forget how slen- 
der she once was, when I saw her, the other day, panting 
and rather overcome with the heat and with her walk, a | 
very stout lady, standing with her tall danghters near the 
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house of the elephant in the Zoological Garden, and inspect- 
ing the grave deportment of that noble animal? But Iam 
anticipating. It seemed to me the height of earthly bliss 
to waltz with Fanny Wigley and minister to her wants at 
supper-time. These were simple and beautiful. She ate 
only of blancmange and macaroons, though she did not 
object to her plate being filled and refilled with those luxu- 
rious condiments. I deemed them quite an appropriate 
food for her, and that they supplied all the nourishment 
that birds and angels could possibly require. 

I made no secret of my passion ; youth is ever confiding, 
I blushed and stammered, and tore my glove; still, I 
avowed my love. She turned up the lovely gazelle eyes, 
and said: ‘ Thank you,” and then asked gently for a little 
sherry and water. I pressed ny suit upon her. She saidI 
had better speak to papa, and added, that she should like 
‘just one more macaroon.” Could a lover’s prayer be 


| acceded to in a more touching and exquisite manner? [ 


spoke boldly of my love everywhere ; I was fond, perhaps, 


| of giving my affection an airing. I was proud of possess. 


ing a passion ; and it seemed a grand and manly sort of 
thing—very nearly as good as whiskers. I talked of it at 
the office, rather looking down on the other articled pupils, 
in whose limited experiences there were no affairs of the 
heart. Itook counsel on the subject even with old Higgins, 
the common-law clerk, who had a general reputation for 
knowing everything. He was not, strictly speaking, a very 
gentlemanly person, but he was very wise and wary. 

“Take my advice,” he said solemnly, after a huge pinch 
of snuff: ‘‘make as much love as you like, but don’t you 
trust yourself near a pen and ink. Don’t write no letters— 
none of that; then, you see, you can’t scarcely commit 
yourself, and they can’t get hold of you with a breach-of- 
promise, or anything of that kind. Do you see all these 
papers? Well, they’re all the letters in a breach-of-prom- 
ise case. We're for the plaintiff, and shall make a 
good thing of it. By-the-by, there’s a copy wanted, on 
brief paper, for counsel. You may as well make it; you 
don’t seem to be doing much.” I thought at that time that 
he took rather low views of human nature, but then, you 
see, he was a common-law clerk. 

I took for granted that every one I encountered on that 
eventful morning knew ali about me and my mission. It 
seemed to me that my character was stamped all over in 
large letters, just as a bad note is marked with the word 
** Forgery,” at the Bank of England. ‘‘Lover’”’ was writ- 
ten on my glossy hat, on my shining curls, on my tight- 
ly-strapped trousers, on my velvet-lined coat-cuffs, The 
early milkwoman was conscious of my proceedings, and the 
postmen, and‘ the bakers with hot rolls in green baize, and 
the sweeps, and the beggars who proffered me lavender, 
pressing it upon meas though it were a necessary of life, 
and bergamot and musk were by no means perfume enough 
for one man, All*knew that I was journeying to Harley 
Street, to ask of her parent the hand of Fanny Wigley— 


| even to the cook, who was cleaning the doorsteps of Mr. 


Wigley’s house—a massive woman, with whom it was diffi- 
cult to arrive at an understanding as to whether she proposed 
that I should pass on the right or the left of her, until it 
was almost necessary, at last, to gain an entry to the house 
by clearing her as in a hurdle race. She knew why I came 
to Harley Street, as did also the tall footman, who appeared 
to be full dress as to his legs, encased in white stockings, 
and sulphur-colored plush, and in dishabille as to body and 
arms—for he wore a soiled gray jean jacket—and who 
ushered me rather unceremoniously, I thought, into the 
back parlor, where Mr. Wigley was sitting at breakfast. 
The street-door being open, there had been no occasion for 
my using the knocker. Does he conceive that I came with 
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a ring? I asked myself; for Mr. Wigley did not appear 
to heed my entrance, and the footman had not announced, 
nor, indeed, asked of me my name. Mr. Wigley was bent 
upon tapping his second egg, breaking the shell very neatly 
all over the top of it. I was disappeinted at my reception, 
I confess. I had flattered myself, and my glass had flat- 
tered me, that my appearance was irreproachable, if not 
positively commanding. I knew that I was red in the face 
—very red, I may say—and that my cravat felt at that mo- 
ment a little too tight for me, somehow ; but, with those 
exceptions, I was conscious of nothing disentitling me to a 
gracieus welcome at the hands of Wigley. 

I made use ef the epportunity afforded me for contempla- 
ting my presumptive father-in-law. I detected at once a 
singular likeness between the shape of his shining bald 
head and the egg he was se busily tapping. A picture for a 
moment, appeared before me of a gigantic form, with a mon- 
ster spoon, standing over old Wigley, tapping his cranium 
into a number of neat compound fractures, just as he was 
tapping the egg. He was portly, but pale, with a sandy 
fringe of hair at the back of his head, and two sandy tufts 
of whiskers, triangular in plan, on his cheek-bones. He 
had sandy projecting eyebrows over his’pale, blank-looking 
blue eyes, and a white frill, fastened by a sandy-colored 
Scotch pebble brooch, guttering out over his large, protrud- 
ing sandy waistcoat. I could not find a trace of resem- 
blance to my angelic Fanny. Still he was her father, and 
to be venerated by me accordingly, and loved and tended 
affectionately. I may as well say that I think, upon the 
whole, Mr. Wigley was rather a dull man. He was at the 
head of the eminent firm of Wigley, Bigley & Co., bullion 
brokers, Ingot Court, Great Winchester Street, City. I did 
not know then, and I do not know now, anything about 
bullion brokers and their proceedings. I associate the occu- 
pation with the idea of immense wealth, though I cannot 
imagine any talent possessed by old Wigley in any way 
resulting in money. But then there are certain businesses 
that are popularly supposed to work themselves, merely 
requiring the presence of an élderly gentleman to sit ina 
snug office and read the newspaper the while. Perhaps the 
business of the bullion broker is of this kind ; for such an 
occupation Mr. Wigley was clearly formed by nature. 

Thad met Mr. Wigley on two or three occasions ; he was 
generally to be seen at the evening-parties adorned by the 
presence of Miss Wigley, either losing half-crowns at the 
whist-table, or in a torpid state in the corners of rooms 
waiting for supper or his carriage to take him home. I 
think we had once shaken hands feebly and flabbily, from 
not knowing exactly what else to do with ourselves, on the 
occasion of an introduction to each other by Mr. Blother- 
stone. But he evidently had forgotten all about me now. 
Itook a chair. He started at this, and looked hard at me. 
I bowed with a winning politeness. 

““T’ve come, Mr. Wigley—” I said. 

“Oh! ah! yes: but, perhaps, you’d better see Mrs. 
Wigley,” he interrupted, nervously tattooing on the table 
with his fat white fingers. ‘Mrs. Wigley always attends 
to these sort of tl ngs. I never interfere—never.” 

* But I thought .t desirable——” 

** Yes, of course, but it isn’t,” hesaid. ‘* You don’t seem 
to me to look very strong,” he continued, staring at me. 

I thanked him, informing him that, on the contrary, I 
was very strong indeed, much stronger than I looked, per- 
haps, and availed myself of the occasion to make inquiries 
concerning his own health. These, however, he quite dis- 
regarded. He fixed his eyes steadily on the bright silver 
teapot. 

“How long have you been in your present situation ?” 
he asked, rather of the teapot than of me, 





‘“‘Two years,” I answered. ‘I have three more to serve.” 

‘Oh, three more to serve !” he repeated wildly, evidently 
not in the least understanding me. 

**T shall then have done with Mr. Blotherstone,” I con- 
tinued. 

‘Oh, you come from Mr. Blotherstone 2?” he cried, with 
an amazed expression on his face. 

“Yes,” I said. ‘I’m his articled pupil, and I've come 
here, Mr. Wigley ”—and I’m sure I spoke with much feel- 
ing—‘‘to ask your consent to my union with your daughter 
Fanny. Mr. Wigley, I love her.” 

‘*My daughter Fanny !” and he started up. ‘‘ Bless my 
soul! To think of this!” and he fell to rubbing his bald 
head to a brilliant polish with his handkerchief. ‘‘ Mr. 
Blotherstone’s articled pupil! My daughter Fanny! Muar- 
riage! Dear me! Have you any means?” he asked. 

‘*None whatever,” I replied. ‘‘ But I love her, Mr. Wig- 
ley, to that extent——” 

There came the flutter and rustle of a muslin morning- 
gown, and a lady of large mold entered the room. She 
was a brilliant-looking woman even then, though she was 
Fanny’s mother, with a tendency to dark red in her bru- 
nette complexion. 

‘Oh, Charlotte,” cried Mr. Wigley to this superb lady, 
and an air of intense relief came to him ia a moment when, 
in his embarrassment, I felt sure he was about to siy, 
“Take her, then, you dog. Bless you, Fanny, my dar- 
ling ; bless you both ; may you be happy.” 

‘Won't do at all,” Mrs. Wigley said firmly, after a 
glance at me—‘‘ won’t do at all; will never match Joseph.” 

‘“‘ My dear,” cried old Wigley in an agony, ‘‘it’s not the 
new f——” (my impression is that he said footman, but, as 
he lowered his voice, I cannot be quite sure). ‘It’s Mr. 
Blotherstone’s articled pupil come to propose for Fanny !” 

Mrs. Wigley looked at me inquiringly. I felt my cheeks 
burning, and wondered they did not set fire to my shirt col- 
lars, they were so hot. She gave a hearty laugh. 

‘‘ Stuff and nonsense !” she said. ‘Pooh, pooh! What 
a foolish boy you must be. Iremember younow. We 
met you at Mr. Blotherstone’s and somewhere else. Fanny 
goes back to school next Monday. You mustn’t think of 


such things. Have you breakfasted ? Let me give youa 
cup of tea. There’s cold fowl there. Or will you have 
broiled ham ?” 


She blew away my offer of marriage with one breath. 

I don’t know how I got away from Harley Street ; I only 
know that, on leaving, the footmgn in the sulphur plush 
whispered, grinning, ‘‘ You must be a jolly flat to think you 
could come after me !” 

To this day, I have had a difficulty in understanding that 
singular observation. 

I have hinted that I have seen Fanny Wigley since. Per- 
haps I have kept my offer for nine years, or longer, and 
then did not publish it. Don’t imagine that my passion 
was too suddenly suppressed. A single frosty night will 
so..etimes destroy a whole season’s fruit; and, if you take 
it in time, a fire that else would burn down your whole 
house may be put out with a pail of water. Mrs. Wigley 
was my frosty night, my pail of water. 








THERE are rivers emptying into the Amazon (itself but 
little used for commercial purposes yet), which are them- 
selves larger than the Hudson, yet so lost are they in the 
wide country and among the greater streams that seck that 
mightiest of earth’s rivers, that even their names do not ap- 
pear on any but the best maps, and none but good geogra- 
phers appear to know of their existence. 
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SOUTHERN SCENES, 
CraB VENDERS AT CHARLESTON, 8. C, 


Tas characteristic picture is from a sketch taken by the 
artist while passing through a Charleston street, near the 
Battery. ‘‘ Aunty ’— for in such familiar phrase is the old 
colored woman of the South ordinarily addressed—has, in 








thing to pass, in the evening, crowds of colored men and 
women gathered near the stands of the venders, industri- 
ously at work demolishing the crabs, which, to tell the truth, 
are yery toothsome—and, between mouthfuls, laughing 
their longest and loudest at some joke which one of their 
number has uttered. . Aunty does'nt laugh, however, at 
these times ; she is far too busy to indulge her risible facul- 
ties, and above the noisy merriment of the others her voice 
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SOUTHERN SCENES.—CRAB-VENDERS AT CHARLESTON, §&,. C. 


all their seductive beauty, if such a term may be applied to 
the members of the genus Cancer, spread her boiled soft- 
shell crabs on a wooden tray, artistically decorated with 
seaweed. In a low and peculiarly sweet voice, which, how- 
ever, is heard to a considerable distance, she informs the 
lovers of crustacean delicacies that—‘‘ Heah’s yer soft-shell 
crabs, only a penny a piece. Dey’s jus’ de ting.” The 
negroes are great lovers of fish, and no small share of 
Aunty’s patrons are her own people. It isa not uncommon 





rises in a ceaseless monotone—‘ Heah’s yer nice soft-shell 
crabs, only a penny a piece ; ebery one ob dem pure beau- 
ties, sah,” an appeal that quickly results in the emptying 
of her tray and the filling of her pockets. 


Te best means to learn our faults is to tell others of 
theirs ; they will be too proud to be alone in their defects, 
and will seek them in us, and reveal them to us. 
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TURNING THE TABLES. 


Tar sound that broke upon the intense stillness of the 
Autumn evening was that most deliciously enervating or 
most diabolically irritating of all human sounds. the billing 
murmur of the kiss of love. 

In this instance it was the former. 

Those two alone heard it who had partaken of its rapture 
—Harry Bris- 


bane, and the +f 





girl who loved SS 
him better | S 
than aught | 

else upon 

earth. 


She was an 
orphan with 
some pro- 
perty, living 
in the care of 
her guardian, 
an uncle upon 
the father’s 
side, at a 
house which 
constituted 
part of her 
estate, some 
miles beyond 
Tarrytown, on 
the banks of 
the broad 
Hudson. He 
had forbidden 
her receiving 
the young 
man. But he 
had been sum- 
moned away 
on business— 
or said he had. 
The young 
man had 
seized the op- 
portunity of 
calling upon 
Ellen Ramsey. 
And _ indeed, 
judging from 
her trouble, 
after he had 
told her what 


YY 





Yes. It was a curious story. He had visited the office of 
Lawyer Gripem, in Tarrytown, on that morning, upon some 
small business of his own. The lad who did duty as a clerk 
to Gripem had told him his principal was engaged ; but, as 
it was his hour for dinner, he might remain in the office, if 
he chose, until Gnpem had terminated his conference with a 
client. He had accepted his offer. 

While seated there, he had heard a somewhat loud con- 
versation on 
the other side 
of the closed 
door leading 
to Gripem’s 
private room, 
to which he 
had at first 
paid no atten- 
tion. Then he 
heard the 
name of Ellen. 

In the tones 
which replied, 
although he 
only vaguely 
caught the 
words, he re- 


cognized the 
voice of Hugh 
Ramsey. 


What = mar- 
vel is thero 
that the young 


SYImhy 

, Uf} jj} an, without 

De me 

\ | “ cuss the pro- 
\ - 


priety of his 
doing so, drew 
nearer the 
door, and list- 
ened? He 
could not 
eatch every 
word. Yet ho 
heard enough 
to know that 
Hugh Ramsey 
was heavily in 
debt to the 
lawyer —heard 
to 
iearn that the 





enough 


means of can- 


\ 

he had _be- ; f Y celing the debt 
come cogniz- g A I I which Gripem 
ant of, and the WAAAz7z=z=_»™'>" | | prop osed to 
kiss with BAA f wll jn Zs him would 
which she had The Gj Z insure Ellen’s 
1b. Z7 ; 
just sealed her mT Hy Hi | | | st Lz and his own 
consent to his | LAT TT WO—AA F- misery ; heard 

i ” aan ; | Oo iia } ( 
plan for obri- TURNING THE TABLES. —‘ A STRONG HAND WAS TWISTED IN HIS NECKCLOTIT, 1h WAS LIFTED : : — “ - 
ating that YROM HIS FEET, AND IN ANOTHER INSTANT WAS SPRAWLING UPON IIIS BACK.”* show Lat 


which had 
caused it, it might be clearly enough obvious that her 
love was grateful to him for doing so. 

‘To-morrow night, then, Ellen ?” 

‘“*Yes, Harry.” 

‘* At ten o’clock.” 

One more kiss, Another, and a last one for the night, and 





then they had parted. 


Gripem could 
do nothing to win the girl’s love from him; heard more 
than enough for him to piece together and unravel the 
whole 92f their plot, from the scattered sentences which 
came to his ears. 

When he heard Hugh Ramsey rise, he had left the 
office, and crossed the viilage to the dwelling of Gripem’s 
clerk. 
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“Do not say that I have called this morning,” he said ; 
‘‘ but meet me when you leave the office this evening.” 

Half a dollar insured the lad’s compliance with his 
wishes. 

Then he saw Hugh Ramsey go to the hotel, mount his 
horse, and ride off in the direction of the next village. 

About five o’clock—office hours are not so lengthy in Tar- 
rytown as in New York—he saw Gripem’s clerk, and learned 
from him all he wished to know—the time at which his prin- 
cipal proposed leaving Tarrytown. 

This was sufficient. He had gone to procure Ellen’s con- 
sent to his plan. The girl’s fear as well as her love had given 
it most readily. 

The hours had rolled on—morning, then forenoon, and 
afterward noon had succeeded the restless and troubled 
night. As the hour drew nearer, Ellen Ramsey feared and 
doubted. Might not Harry Brisbane have deceived ?—no, 
her Harry could not lie. She was sure of that. Besides, as 
he had told her, her uncle had not returned. But to admit 
her lover into the house after dark. Was it not—how could 
she doubt her Harry? At all events, she would not. 

And so the hours went on until ten. 

**Oh, Harry! you are here at last !” 

“Close the door, Ellen. He must have already started.” 

She did so, and in ten minutes more the sound of wheels 
was audible. 

The vehicle drove up through the shrubbery, and halted 
at the porch. An impatient rapping was heard at the door. 
Ellen’s old nurse, to whom she had told all Harry Brisbane 
had told her, heard it. The other female domestic was the 
wife of their gardener, and lived in a cottage at some little 
distance. The nurse did not leave her bed. Then the knock- 
ing was repeated. 

** Answer the old rascal, Ellen !” 

Moving toward the door, she did so, 

‘*Who is it ?” 

‘‘Emanuel Gripem. I have brought home your uncle. 
He has sustained a severe injury, Miss Ramsey !” 

“Open !” 


As she obeyed the whisper of her lover,'Gripem passed | 


his arm round her waist, and Ellen uttered a sharp cry. 
‘‘ Pardon me, Ellen, but——” 





“Hands off, you scoundrel !” and before Gripem could | 


realize whose voice it was that rung upon his ears, a strong 
hand was twisted in his neckcloth ; he was lifted from his 
feet, and in another instant was sprawling upon his back on 
the graveled approach to the doorway. 

‘Listen, Lawyer Gripem! Although not much of a law- 
yer myself, I have this morning taken legal advice in New 
York how to deal with a fellow who attempts forcible abduc- 
tion of a young lady, against her will, by collusion with her 
guardian. He told me either law or exposure would serve 
my turn, in her name. We do not intend having resort to 
either, unless compelled to do so; but shall merely borrow 
your wagon and fast-stepping horse.” 

“Will you ?” roared Gripem, as he saw by the moonlight 
that Ellen Ramsey was shawled and bonneted, as if fora 
journey. 

‘Drive off, Dick !” 

“Not at all,” said Brisbane, with a mocking laugh. “ Dick 
has cast in his lot with me, and intends driving us off in 
your wagon.” 

“That will be highway robbery.” 

‘‘This is an attempt at forcible abduction.” 

“What the deuee——” 

*‘T leave you in its hands.” 

‘**Curse you, Harry Brisbane ! 

‘Curses, my good Mr. Gripem, are said to come home to 
roost with those who utter them.” 


” 


Ellen Ramsey had entered the vehicle, and in another 
moment was on the road to become Mrs. Harry Brisbane, 
while the lawyer raised himself from his gravelly couch, or, 
as it had latterly been, seat, with some difficulty, and com- 
menced rubbing his bruises gently and caressingly, as if he 
were trying to persuade himself he had been suffering the 
tortures of the nightmare. 

When, however, the wagon and horse were returned him, 
on the next day, he considered it the wisest thing he could 
do to hold his tongue on the mischance which had befallen 
his marital proclivities. 

As for Mr. Hugh Ramsey, he was obliged to swallow the 
leek his nephew-in-law had forced down his throat, in si- 
lence. This the more readily, as his niece, Mrs. Ellen Bris- 
bane, insisted on accompanying it with some golden sauce, 
by paying his debt to Lawyer Gripem, and all his bar-bills 
within a radius of five miles of Tarrytown. 

“You are an angel, Ellen !” said her husband, in a simu- 
lated grumbling tone. 

‘In my honeymoon, dear Harry. Wait a bit, until I have 
time to develop into a full-grown wife !” 


THE CORONATION OF HUGH CAPET, 


Tue engraving which we place before our readers was 
executed by one of the first artists in France, after a cele- 
brated picture representing one of the most important epi- 
sodes in European history. We refer to the coronation of 
Hugh Capet—an event which exactly determines the end of 
the Roman Empire in France and the beginning of the feudal 
era, or the Middle Ages. 

From the history of the Monk Richer, of the Abbey of St. 
Remi de Reims, we learn that it was claimed for Hugh, by 
his friend the Archbishop Aldabéron, that his right to rule 
was founded on “‘perfection of body and wisdom of mind, 
truth to his word and the generosity of a great sou).” This 
was the great argument in favor of the coming man of the 
then new era, as opposed to the mere legitimacy of Charles 
de Lorraine, unsupported by personal ability. It prevailed, 
and the duke was elected king by unanimous consent. A 
few days after, the 1st of June, 987, he was crowned at 
Noyon by Aldabéron and his episcopal colleagues, and 
recognized by the Gauls, the Bretons, the Normans, tlie 
Aquitaines, the Goths, the Spanish, the Gascons. ‘In con- 
sequence of this, having the chiefs of different countries 
about him, he entered on the exercise of royalty, issuing 
decrees, making laws, regulating all things and distributing 
appointments with an order of happy omen. Then, to ren- 


| der himself deserving his happiness, when scarcely free from 





this long train of useful cares, he gave himself up to acts of 
spirited piety.” 


A PARISIAN MARRIAGE FETE EIGHTY YEARS AGO, 


TueE bloody wars of the Revolution had passed over France, 
the guillotine, gorged with victims, lay quiescent, like a 
noisome reptile, and the country was awaking from its recent 
ghastly nightmare. The Directory had been established, 
the army reconstructed, Moreau received the command of 
the Army of the Rhine, Jourdan of the Sambre and Meuse. 
Hoche had suppressed the insurrection in La Vendée, and 
Bonaparte had conquered Italy. 

Paris was en féte. The mourning which had hung over 
her like a pall was being gayly cast aside. Once more were 
the Boulevards alive with busy, gossiping humanity ; again 
were the gardens of the Tuileries bright with matron and 
maid, with gay cavaliers, and, above all, with the sunburnt, 
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gray soldiers of the Army of Italy, who were delirious in 
the wild worship of Le Petit Caporal, or ‘The Little Corpo- 
ral,” as they loved to style that youthful officer of artillery 
who was destined at no distant future to lead them to further 
glory and to—death and defeat. 

It was a glorious evening in April. The tender, green 
trees were unfolding their satin leaves to the balmy herald 
breezes of approaching Summer, and an ivory moonlight 
lent clear, calm radiance to the few golden bars that showed 
where the sun had gone down in the west. 

Two men sat beneath the elms in the gardens of the 
Tuileries. 

One was young, handsome, with large, dreamy eyes, a 
well-chiseled mouth, cleanly shaven, as was the fashion, and 
with curly, chestnut hair. This was Adolphe Nicoteau. 
His father had been carried into the bloody current which 
bore everything on its crimson crest, but, to his credit be it 
spoken, many a doomed man and woman escaped the ‘‘em- 
brace of Mademoiselle,” as was the ghastly joke, through the 
intervention of Gaspard Nicoteau. 

On the mockery—it cannot be called a trial—that con- 
demned the helpless Marie Antoinette, Nicoteau brought a 
frown to the cadaverous brow of Robespierre—a frown preg- 
nant with awful meaning; yet, despite this premonitory 
symptom of wrath, the intrepid citizen loudly proclaimed 
his opposition to the sanguinary proceedings, and openly 
defied the human wolves with whom he was unwillingly 
associated. 

The establishment of the Directory found him respected, 
and honors were heaped upon the man whose name had, a 
few months before, been placed by the hand of Robespierre 
himself on the condemned list—a list which saw the light 
after the death of the arch fiend. Gaspard Nicoteau died 
honored by all good men. 

The second individual was somewhat older, and wore that 
air of saucy abandon which would seem to be the heritage of 
the soldiers of France. This was Ernest Dupuis, Captain 
of Dragoons, who had so distinguished himself at the taking 
of Santa Felice as to receive the personal acknowledgments 
of Le Petit Caporal himself. 

“Well, Adolphe, mon brave, still heart-whole ?” asked the 
capitano. 

“T should say so. I don’t believe in this fiction called 
love; it’s a myth, a disease which soft-headed fools take at 
certain seasons, like the measles.”’ 

“T don’t go quite so far. I thought J was tough as mule 
leather, but one signorina whom I sighed with in sunny 
Italy nearly kept me awake for two entire nights thinking 
of her. Mille bombes! the sensation was nice, but de- 
pressing.”’ 

At this moment the bench next to them became occupied 
by an elderly lady, accompanied by a younger one, both 
attired in the deepest mourning. 

“TI can’t fancy the thought of any woman depriving you 
of even one of your forty winks, Ernest.” 

“Nor can I, but I state a fact, and believe me, mon cam- 
arade, that when men like you and I are hit, we are hit 
badly. If every bullet has its billet, mille bombes! every 
arrow from Cupid’s quiver has also its destination.” 

A slight, startled ery from the young girl on the next 
bench attracted their attention. 

The old lady lay with her head against the trunk of the 
tres, very white, very still, She had fainted. 

“‘ Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” cried the girl. ‘A little water, 
messieurs, for the love of Heaven !” 


Adolphe sprang forward, presenting a small silver flask | 


containing brandy. 
The stimulant produced the wished-for effect, and in a 
few minutes the sufferer became restored to consciousness. 





“‘My mother is not strong,” explained the young girl, 
‘*she has had much grief—crushing, overwhelming,” clasp- 
ing her hands together and lifting her pale face, streaming 
with tears, to Adolphe. 

“‘T shall get you a carriage, Mademoiselle ?” 

‘There is no necessity ; we live quite close to this. My 
arm will support her ; it will be quite sufficient.” 

‘My friend and I will take her between us.” 

Nicoteau would hear of no refusal, and tenderly did tho 
two men escort the feeble, trembling old lady to her apart- 
ments in the Rue Cloisoniac—ay, tenderly as women. 

**What a charming girl!” exclaimed Adolphe. ‘‘ What 
eyes! luminous as stars, deeply colored as violets! A figure 
of Hebe. So svelte, so lissome !” 

‘‘We shall be late for our appointment with Mimi 
Tonette.” 

** You can go, Ernest. I couldn’t stand Tonette’s slang. 

‘*Why, what a fellow you are! You arranged the petit 
souper.” 

“‘T did, and you may go and enjoy it.” 

Adolphe Nicoteau had been badly hit by the starry eyes 
of Julie de la Tour. 

The following day found him in the Rue Cloisoniac, with 
a bouquet of fresh Spring flowers for Madame de la Tour. 
Julie received him. A tall girl, whose outlines, though she 
was but eighteen, had in them a rich, full grace; a sunny 
throat, a dainty mouth, the lips full and crimson, the lower 
being, if anything, a shade too luscious. Her violet eyes 
gazed dreamily, yet not vaguely, while her rich, luxurious 
brown hair shone with a sheen all its own. 

Her superb figure appeared to disadvantage in the high- 
waisted, black dress, but, ugly and unbecoming as was tho 
fashion, it failed to destroy the classical contour of her 
voluptuous form. 

Her gratitude to Adolphe was expressed in gushing terms. 

‘‘Poor mamma does not often go out. Last evening I 
persuaded her to do so—it was so cool, so fragrant, so de- 
licions. As we sat beneath that tree, she glanced up the 
Champs Elysées and fainted. She saw the dread guillotine.” 

Mademoiselle de la Tour plunged her face in her hands. 

‘“‘My poor, sainted father,” she continued, ‘‘was de- 
nounced by that cursed Robespierre. Justice was made a 
mockery of, and he, blameless, pure as the driven snow, 
with a heart fit to go before the throne of Grace, was exe- 
cuted within three hours of his arrest. Oh, monsieur, mon- 
sieur! it is too terribleto dwell upon.” And, in a whirlwind 
of grief, the young girl flung herself upon a fauteui/. 

Adolphe fell madly in love with*Julie—a love that was 
more than love. His whole being became absorbed ; his 
every waking thought was of the superb young girl whom 
the horrors of the Revolution had plunged into such an 
abyss of sorrow, and even in his dreams Julie flashed as a 
thing of radiance. He visited at the Rue Cloisoniac upon 
every petty pretext, always fetching flowers or bonbons for 
Madame de la Tour, or books to her fair daughter. 

One day madame saw him alone. 

‘‘Monsieur,” she said, ‘‘ I am deeply grateful for all your 
chivalrous attention, and shall never forget the deep debt 
of obligation ; but you bear a name, the mention of which 
harrows my soul. You bear the name of the man who 
signed my husband’s death-warrant.” 

A solemn stillness reigned, broken only by the ticking of 
the Louis Quatorze clock on the mantelpiece. 

“‘ Are you related to Gaspard Nicoteau ?” 

Adolphe knew that his sentence of banishment was pro- 
nounced when he uttered the words 

‘*T am his son.” 

Madame de la Tour grew livid, while a horrible spasm 
passed through her frame, 
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‘*Go !” she said ; ‘‘ do not ask me to touch your hand.” 

Adolphe’s passion for Julie de la Tour was the cause of 
considerable merriment to Capitaine Dupin. 

‘Bah !” he would cry, ‘‘ you don’t believe in that fiction 
called love. Why, mille bombes ! I would prefer the measles 
to this attack of yours.” 

Later on, however, upon finding his friend abstracted, 
moody, gloomy, suffering that gnawing at the heart which 
is born of despair, he endeavored to rally him by jest, dis- 
traction, and even by dissipation. 

Adolphe did not rally. His love had become his life, and, 
finding how hopeless was his lot, and sick and weary at 
heart, he prepared to leave France. 

In destroying some papers prior to his departure, he 
came upon a document which caused his heart to give one 
great leap. It 
was a folded 
piece of parch- 
ment, tied with 
a piece of red 
silk and super- | 
scribed with (| 
the words, in i= 
his father’s 
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handwriting : Mi , 
“My petition i, ‘ AY 

in favor of M. \\ NX \\e 

de la Tour.” \\ \NN we 
Eagerly tear- Yay ‘ “a 

ing it open he S “as 

read its con- 

tents. A manly 

exp ostulation 


against the sen- 
tence passed 
upon the ac- 
cused, winding 
up with a 
prayer that his 
life might be 
spared, and 
signed Gaspard 
Nicoteau. Ina 
corner in red 
ink was  writ- 
ten: ‘* Rejected. 
God help the 
poor fellow, I 
can do no 
more.” 

Adolph flew 
to the Rue 
Cloisoniac, the 
precious docu- 
ment in his hand. ‘‘ Would madame see me for one half 
minute ?” he hastily scrawled upon a piece of paper. 

Julie came to him, pale as death. ‘* Mamma would—that 
is—I,” she began, betraying considerable agitation. 

“In examining some of my father’s papers”—she shud- 
dered—‘‘I found this—it speaks for itself. He was not 
the butcher that madame, your mother would make him 
to be.” 

A bright ray of joy lighted up her lovely face as she read 
the paper, her lips tremulously forming each word. 

‘* Heaven be praised for this,” she cried, with swimming 
eyes. There was something in her tone that caused white- 
winged Hope to nestle in a corner of his heart. 

‘‘Mademoiselle! Julie,” he cried, the passionate words 
glowing as they passed his lips. ‘‘ From the moment I saw 
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A SIGNIFICANT HINT. 


Georos —“ Yes! quite cold. (Aside) Hang it, what does she mean ?” 


you that evening in the gardens of the Tuileries I loved 
you. I loved you on, on, against all odds. I love you 
now. Julie, may I dare to think that you —— ?” 

Her eyes had met his troubled, earnest gaze, and, though 
her tongue was silent, they interpreted its eloquence’, 

% * * ¥ * ¥ *) 

A few weeks subsequently there was a brave wedding 
the Church of St. Roque. 

Adolphe and his Julie figured as the prominent person- 
ages, and Capitaine Dupin as best man. It were useless to 
describe the quaint costumes then the reiging fashions, as 
they can be seen by turning to the frontispiece. 

It was a glorious day in July, and after the dejeuner the 
bridal party repaired to the garden of the Tuileries, visiting 
the exact spot where Adolph first encountered his bride. 

Gaspard Nic- 
oteau’s human- 
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The Man in the 
Moon and his 
Companions.) 


Amonest the 
superstitions 
yet lingering in 
the minds of 
mankind, none, 
perhaps, is 
more universal 
than that of the 
man in the 
moon. In Eng- 
land he is im- 
mortalized by 
the old nursery 
rhyme, but no 
further details 
are given of his 
procecdings. 
German legends 
are, 
more communi- 

and 
tradi- 
tions relate his 
history, varying 
in different 
parts of the 
country. 

AiSwabian mother at Derendingen tells her child that a 
man was once working in his vineyard on Sunday, and, 
after having pruned all his vines, he made a bundle of the 
shoots he had just cut off, laid it in his basket and went 
home. According to one version the vines were stolen from 
a neighbor’s vineyard. When taxed either with Sabbath- 
breaking or with the theft, the culprit stoutly protested his 
innocence, and finally exclaimed: ‘If I have committed 
such a crime, may I go to the moon!” After his death 
this fate duly befell him, and there he remains to this day, 
condemned to eat molten lead as a punishment. The Black 
Forest peasantry say that the dark spots visible in the moon 
are caused by a man being spellbound there. He stole a 
bundle of wood on Sunday, because he thought on that day 
he should be unmolested by the foresters. But he had not 


however, 


cative, 
sundry 
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gone far with it when he met a stranger, who was none 
other than the Almighty Himself. After reproving the 
thief for not keeping the Sabbath-day holy, God said he 
rust be punished, but he might choose whether he would 
be banished to the sun or the moon. The man chose the 
latter, declaring he would rather freeze in the moon than 
burn in the sun, and thus the Besenménnie, or ‘‘ Broom- 
man,” came into the moon with his faggot on his back. 
Some say that the Almighty set light to the faggot and it 
burns perpetually, in order that the bearer may not be fro- 
zen to death. At Waltenburg in the Grisons, the tale is 
somewhat different. A poor woman besought a senner to 
give her a little milk, which he roughly refused to do. 
Thereupon she wished he might go to the coldest place in 
existence, which is the moon, and he is there visible with 
his milkpail. 

The man in the moon frequently figures in North German 
legends. Kuhn relates a tradition in the Havel country. 
One Christimas-eve a peasant felt a great desire to eat cab- 
bage, and, having none himself, he slipped into his neigh- 
bor’s garden to cut some. Just as he had filled his basket, 
the Christ Child rode past on his white horse and said : 
‘*Because thou hast stolen on the holy night, thou shalt 
immediately sit in the moon with thy basket of cabbage.” 
No sooner said than done, and the criminal is still undergo- 
ing his penalty. At Paderborn, in Westphalia, the crime 
committed was not theft, but hindering people from attend- 
ing church on Easter-day by placing a thorn-bush in the 
field-gate through which they had to pass. 

In the neighborhood of Wittingen, the man is said to be 
banished to the moon because he tied up his brooms on 
Maundy Thursday ; and at Deilinghofen, of having mown 
his meadows on Sunday. 

Different versions are related in Limburg, where the man 
in the moon is believed to have stolen wood on Easter morn- 
while at Hemer, in Westphalia, people say he was en- 
gaged in fencing his field on Good Friday, and had just 
poised a bunch of thorns on his fork, when he was at ones 
transported to the moon. Some of the Hemer peasants de- 
lare that the moon is not only inhabited by a man with his 
thornbush and pitchfork, but likewise by a woman churn- 


ing; 





ng. ‘They are husband and wife, and both broke the Sab- 
bath : the man by fencing his field, and the woman by 
churning lier butter, during the hours of divine service. 

An ancient Northern fable states that Mani (the Moon) | 


kidnapped two children called Bil and Hiuki from the 
arth, whilst they were employed in drawing water from the 
vell Byrgir, bearing on their shoulders the pail Sezr on 
the yoke Simul. These children follow Mani, and are 
plainly visible from the earth. 


This myth of the child-stealing Moon Man, which existed | 


throughout the North and also in Germany, evidently 
received a Christian coloring in later times. The idea of 
the theft was retained, but the chief stress is laid on the 
observance of the Christian festival. The culprit does not 
suffer for stealing the wood, but mainly for committing the 
sin on the Lord’s-day. This interpretation may have origi- 
nated in the account in the Book of Numbers, of Moses 
commanding the Israelite to be stoned who had gath- 
ered wood on the Sabbath-day. Grimim says he cannot 
race the exact period when the Northern fable first 
appeared in Germany, but he has no doubt of its great 
antiquity. 

All nations seem to have had a curious desire to account 
for the spots in the moon. 

According to the Hindoos, Chandras, the God of the 
Moon, bears a hare in his arms. ‘The Mongolians also 
believe that the spots represent a hare. One of their 
deities transformed himself into a hare to feed a starving 
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wayfarer, and in honor of this act of virtue’ the figure of 
a hare was thenceforth visible in the moon. The natives of 
Ceylon have a somewhat similar legend. When Buddha 
sojourned as a hermit on earth, he one day lost his way in 
a forest, and after long wanderings he met a hare, who thus 
addressed him, ‘‘I can help thee. Do thou take the right- 
hand path, and I will guide thee out of this wilderness.” 

“T thank thee,” returned Buddha, ‘‘ but Iam poor and 
starving, and am unable to requite thy kindness.” 

“If thou art hungry,” replied the hare, “light a fire, 
kill and eat me.” 

suddha lighted a fire as desired, and the hare immedi- 

ately leaped in; but Buddha now displayed his super- 
natural powers, and, tearing the hare from the flames, he 
placed it in the moon, where it still abides. This story is 
related by a French traveler in Ceylon, and he adds that his 
telescope was often borrowed by the natives, in order that 
they might inspect the har® in the moon. 

Chaucer describes the moon as Lady Cynthia : 


“ Her gite was gray and full of spottis blake, 
And on her brest a chorle painted ful even 
Bearing a bush of thornis on his bake 
Which for his theft might climb no ner the heven.” 


Shakespeare also alludes to the man in the moon in ‘‘ The 
Tempest and ‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

According to one tradition, the figure is that of Isaac, 
bearing the faggot on his shoulders for his own sacrifice on 
Mount Moriah. Another calls the man, ‘Cain with a 
bundle of briers.” Dante mentions this both in his Para- 
diso and Inferno. There‘is a pretty medizval legend which 
describes the moon as St. Mary Magdalene, and the spots 
on it as her repentant tears. 

The following Westphalian legends are evidently not of 
Christian origin. A youth, visiting his sweetheart at night, 
wished to enter her room by the window, while the moon 
was shining brightly. He, therefore, took a bramble, with 
which he attempted to darken it ; but he remained hanging 
to the thornbush. 

A tipsy man, coming out of a public-house, threatened 
the moon with a bramble he held in his hand. This anda- 
cious conduct enraged the moon, who drew the man up, 
and there he is to this day. 

Miillenhoff says that the people of Rantum, in the Scliles- 
wig island of Sylt, declare that the man in the moon is a 
giant, who bends down at full tide to scoop up the water 
and pour it on the earth. At low tide he stands upright, 
resting from his labors, so that the water may subside. 

We now come to the superstitions attached to the power 
of the moon, and prominent amongst them is the idea that 
no work may be undertaken in moonshine. The Swabian 
people consider it a great sin to spin, or knit by moonlight, 
as though one could not do enough by day. This is the 
reason why the moon does not give sufficient light for any 
work. Whoever ventures to spin, for example, weaves a 
rope for the neck of some relation. There are several 
stories illustrating the danger of transgressing this rule. 

A poor woman at Brackenheim, in Swabia, gained her 
livelihood by spinning, and her diligence was so great that 
she spent whole nights at her distaff ; in order to save the 
expense of oil, she never lighted her lamp when there was a 
full moon. As she thus sat spinning in the moonshine, 
and the church-clock was tolling the hour of midnight, the 
door opened anda strange man entered. He had his erms 
full of distaffs and said: ‘If thou dost not spia all these 
full this night, it will be all over with thee, and I shall come 
and fetch thee.” With these words he vanished, leaving 
the woman in aterrible fright. Luckily she bethought her- 
self of merely spinning the distaffs once over, and in this 
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way she completed her task before daybreak. The stran- 
ger, who was the devil himself, reappeared at the appointed 
time and silently took the spindles away with him But 
never again did the woman spin by moonlight. 

A similar tale is told at Tiibingen, only there the evil one 
manifested his displeasure at being balked of his prey by 
leaving such an odor of brimstone behind him, that no one 
could live in the room for the next six months. A maiden 
of Pfullingen was knitting at midnight by moonshine, 
when an apparition appeared at the window, offering her 
knitting-needles, on which she immediately threw down 
her work and fled from the room. 

Schénwerth says that the peasants of the Upper Palatinate 
never leave their carts or agricultural implements out of 
doors when the moon is shining, as its beams would break 
them. For the same reason, linen must not be left hanging 
in the moonshine, and superstitious folks always warn their 
friends against sleeping in the moonlight, and bathing, or 
drinking from any fountain or well, on which the rays of 
the moon fall. It is also unsafe to dance by moonlight, 
because the surface of the earth is then as thin as acobweb, 
and the spirits underground are lured upward by the music. 
The moon is likewise said to blacken the complexion, to 
promote the decay of fish and meat, and even to blunt the 
edge of razors. 

The precepts concerning the phases of the moon are very 
numerous. Throughout Germany, except in Tyrol, where 
the contrary rule prevails, hair must be cut as the moon 
increases. Eggs laid in the first quarter of the moon are 
good to eat and for setting, but those laid in the last quar- 
ter will never produce chickens. Cattle, poultry and shell- 
fish are all fatter when the moon is full. Rye must be 
sown as the moon waxes, but peas, barley and wheat when 
it wanes. 

Weddings ought always to be solemnized during the new 
moon, otherwise the marriage will be unfortunate; and 
every peasant in East Prussia, Pomerania and Hesse 
avoids if possible being married during the last quarter of 
the moon. But washing, chopping firewood and killing 
pigs may be done at that period. Indeed, the Servian 
women positively refuse to wash any clothes in the first 
quarter of the moon, as they declare the whole of the linen 
would be creased and be soon torn. 

The moon plays a great part in popular remedies, sympa- 
thetic cures, ete., despite, or perhaps because, its light is 
believed to be poisonous. 

The Tyrolese cure freckles by washing them at night 
with water in which the moon shines. In the Hartz Moun- 
tains and Silesia, the remedy for goitres is to turn one’s 
face to the increasing moon three evenings running, then 
take a stone, silently touch the swelling with it, and throw 
it over the left shoulder. Meier quotes a Swabian charm 
for toothache. When the crescent moon reappears for the 
first time, the sufferer must gaze at it steadfastly and repeat 
thrice: “I see the moon with two points; my teeth shall 
neither shoot nor ache, until I see the moon with three 
points.” 

Crabs caught during full moon, and then burnt alive and 
ground to powder, cure hydrophobia. Of course the moon 
necessarily assists at all deeds of sorcery, such as casting 
— bullets, the manufacture of. a divining-rod, and the 
ike, 

The following recipe for avenging one’s self on one’s ene- 
mies is given by Kuhn in Westphalia: ‘‘ When the new 
moon falls on a Tuesday, go out before daybreak to a stake 
selected beforehand, turn to the east and say, ‘Stick, I 
grasp thee in the name of the Trinity.’ Take thy knife 
and say, ‘Stick, I cut thee in the name of the Trinity, that 
thou mayest obey me and chastise any one whose name I 





mention.” Then peel the stick in two places, to enable 
thee to carve these words: Abia, obia, sabia. Lay a smock- 
frock on thy threshold and strike it hard with the stick, at 
the same time name the person who is to be beaten. 
Though he be many miles away, he will suffer as much as 
if he were on the spot.” 

The ancient Greeks and Romans considered the moon to 
be a protection against the evil eye, and they hung small 
moons made of metal around their necks as amulets. Even 
the wives and horses of the Romans wore them. The custom 
has not yet disappeared in Italy and the East. Some years 
ago Neapolitan ladies used to wear small silver half-moons 
an their arms, as a preservative against epilepsy, which pop- 
ular belief has always connected with the evil eye. The 
talismanic crescent has ever been the badge of Islam, and it 
still glitters on the minarets. ; 

Before quitting our subject we must add a few traditions 
respecting the other denizens of the sky ; for although the 
man in the moon is the chief hero of celestial legendary 
lore, his companions in the firmament are by no means 
ignored. 

Much less superstition is attached to the sun than the 
moon. Plants possessing magical properties must be gath- 
ered, if not by moonlight, yet at any rate before sunrise, 
for the first appearance of his rays immediately dispels all 
enchantment, and drives back the spirits to their subterra- 
nean abodes. Twice a year the sun changes its course— 
descending in Summer, ascending in Winter. In pagan 
times, both the Summer and Winter solstice were seasons of 
great festivity. 

Swabian people believe that on Easter Day, or, as some 
say, on Ascension Day, the rising sun leaps thrice for joy. 
At Rotenburg, on the Neckar, the sun is supposed to per- 
form these antics on Christmas Eve, the period of the Win- 
ter solstice. On Good Friday, the sun mourns over the 
crucifixion, and does not shine until three o’clock in the 
afternoon. In some parts of Upper Swabia, public prayers 
are still offered up after an eclipse. 

The appearance of three suns denotes war; they are only 
visible at sunrise, and differ in size. The largest gains the 
day, practically and metaphorically. At Herbrechtingen 
these suns have frequently been seen, and such was the case 
just before Napoleon’s Russian campaign. ‘lhe largest sun 
was in the northern direction, and that is why the Russians 
won. 

The sun is obliged to shine for a short time, at least, every 
Sunday, in order that the Blessed Virgin may dry her vail. 
Three Saturdays in the year, on which she mourns, the sun 
does not shine at all. 

The stars also played no small part in heathen mythology. 
According to popular belief, they are favorable or unfavor- 
able to mankind, depending on the constellation under 
which each human being is born. There was a pious cus- 
tom of saluting the stars before retiring to rest, or else re 
peating a prayer on the appearance of the evening star. 
Whoever points at a star puts out the eyes of an angel. The 
‘‘Edda” describes the stars as fiery sparks, which floated 
about in the air until their places were appointed for them 
by the gods, 

Falling stars are weighty omens, and whoever beholds 
one ought to repeat a prayer. In Tyrol and elsewhere, it is 
believed that any wish, expressed while a star falls, will bo 
fulfilled ; a treasure lies where it falls, The Lithuaniar 
myth connects falling stars with the Fates. Werpeja, tho 
spinner, begins to weave the thread of each newly-born hu- 
man being in the sky, and each thread terminates in a star ; 
when death approaches a man his thread breaks, and the 
star fades and falls, 

A comet is prophetic, and generally presages evil. The 
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THE BELLS OF HULL.—‘‘ JOHN WALLACE AND ANNIE HARVEY RODE OVER THE LONG STRETCH OF FIRM, SANDY BEACH FROM NANTASEET 


TO HULL, 


Tyrolese call it ‘‘God’s Rod,” and say that its import may 
be learned from its color. Red signifies war and misery, 
but if the light be clear and bright, it portends peace and 
happiness. 

The Milky Way usually goes in Swabia by the name of 
“Jacob’s Ladder,” or ‘‘ Heaven’s Ladder.” The angels still 
descend on the earth by it, as Jacob saw in his dream, but 
they are not visible to every one. 

The Great Bear, probably owes his name of ‘* Wain” to 
paganism. It is said that at midnight the chariot turns 
with a mighty rumbling. The Swabian peasantry believe 
that it drives to Jerusalem every night; whilst the Swiss 
have a superstition that if it be low in the sky bread will be 
cheap, if the contrary it will be dear. Grimm is of opinion 
that the chariot belonged to Wuotan, as being the chief of 
the gods, although an old Swedish chronicle attributes the 
Swedish name, ‘‘Karl Wagen,” our English ‘‘Charles’s 
Wain,” to Thor; but Grimm adds that many Wuotan le- 
gends were applicd to the Frankish Emperor, Charles the 
Great. 

The cities of Antwerp and Groningen have the constella- 
tion of Ursa Major or Minor on their municipal seals. The 
small star, scarcely visible above the middle one in the pole 
of the chariot, has its own legend, and is called ‘‘ Hans 
Diimken” in North Germany. It is said that he once drove 
our Lord, who in return promised he should go to heaven ; 
but the man replied he would rather drive throughout eter- 
nity, and his wish was granted. Most likely this is founded 
on some heathen tale of Wuotan’s charioteer. 

Orion, as the Greeks called the belt of glittering stars, has 
several German names. In some parts the three stars are 
called the ‘*Three Mowers,” and the Rhineland name is 
“The Rake.” The Swabians say it is Moses’s staff with 





HE TOLD HIS STORY AS ALL OTHERS HAVE TOLD IT, AND IT FELL ON WILLING EABS.’’—SEE NEXT PAGE, 


which he divided the Red Sea, and other names are ‘‘ Jacob’s 
Staff,” and ‘St. Peter’s Staff.” 

In Germany, the Pleiades are almost universally known a3 
‘‘The Hen,” because the foremost star is supposed to re- 
semble a then leading her brood of chickens. There is a 
curious legend of the origin of these stars. Our Lord once 
passed a baker’s shop, and perceiving a strong odor of new 
bread, He sent in one of His disciples to ask for a loaf. The 
baker refused, but his wife, who was standing a little way 
off with her six daughters, was more compassionate, and 
secretly bestowed the loaf; for which good deed she and 
her daughters were transferred to the firmament as seven 
stars. The baker was changed into a cuckoo, and the 
Pleiades are always visible as long as the cuckoo calls in the 
Spring. 

The appearance of the rainbow in the sky gave rise to 
many mythological conceptions. The ‘‘ Edda” describes it 
as the heavenly bridge Bifrést, traversed by the gods. It is 
the best of all bridges, and is strongly constructed of three 
colors ; nevertheless, when the end of the world comes, it 
will break down while the sons of Muspell are driving over 
it. Its end reaches to Himinbidrg, the abode of Heimdall, 
and Heimdallr guards it against the giants, lest they should 
penetrate into heaven. 

According to popular belief, the extremities of a rainbow 
always touch streams, whence it draws water, by means of 
two large golden dishes. That is why it rains for three days 
after the appearance of a rainbow, because the water must 
fall again on the earth. Whoever arrives at the right mo- 
ment at the spot where the rainbow is drinking, can take 
possession of the golden dish, which reflects all the colors of 
the rainbow; but if nobody is there the dishes are again 
drawn up into the clouds. 
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Some say that the rainbow always lets a dish fall. 
once happened at Reutlingen, in Swabia. It broke in sev- 
eral pieces, but the finder received a hundred gulden for it. 
At Tiibingen, people used to run to the end of the rainbow, 
which appeared to be resting over the Neckar or the Stein- 
lach, to secure the golden dish. Usually it is considered 
wrong to sell the dish, which ought to be kept as an heir- 
loom in the family, for it brings good luck. A shepherd 
in the Swabian Alp once found such a dish, and he never 
afterward lost a sheep. An unfortunate native of Heubach, 
who sold the treasure at a high price, was struck dumb on 
the spot. 

Small round gold coins, marked with a cross or star, are 
frequently found in Swabia, and the peasants declare that 
these were manufactured from the rainbow dishes by the 
Romans when they entered Germany. 

In fhe Black Forest, the rainbow uses a golden goblet, 
which is afterward dropped. A shoe thrown into a rainbow 
comes back filled with gold. The Servians have a theory 
that passing beneath a rainbow changes the sex—men be- 
come women and vice versa. 

When a double rainbow is seen, Swabian peasants say 
that the devil would like to imitate the rainbow, but he can- 
not succeed. The Esthonians call the rainbow “‘ The Thun- 
der-god’s Sickle.” 

A theory existed in the Middle Ages that the rainbow 
would cease to appear a certain number of years before the 
Last Judgment, and Hugo von Trimberg, in an old German 
poem, mentions forty years as the prescribed time ; but 
this supposition is not alluded to in any, ecclesiastical 
works. 

The Lithuanians have a quaint legend respecting the rain- 
bow. When their chief god, Pramzimas, was looking out of 
the window and beheld the whole earth full of wars and 
wickedness, he despatched two giants, named Wandu and 
Wejas (Water and Wind), to the sinful world, who destroyed 
everything for twenty days and twenty nights. While en- 
gaged in eating heavenly nuts, Pramzimas gazed on the 
scene of desulution below, and he threw down a nutshell, 
which fell on the summit of the highest mountain, where a 
few men and women and some animals had fled for refuge. 
All got into the nutshell, which floated on the waves of the 
now universal flood. 

The god then looked on the earth for the third time. He 
allayed the tempest and bade the waters subside. The 
human beings who had been saved all dispersed, excepting 
a few couples who remained in that part, and became the 
ancestors of the Lithuanians in the following manner: As 
old age crept upon them, they sorrowed greatly at their 
probable extinction, so in order to comfort them Pramzimas 
sent the rainbow, who advised them to leap over the bones 
of the earth. Nine times did they perform this feat, and 
thence sprang nine couples, males and females, from whom 
the nine Lithuanian tribes are descended. 








THE PANDANUS, OR SCREW PALM, COVERED WITH 
CLIMBING PLANTS. 


A snowy and imposing forest view is, undoubtedly, pre- 
sented in this sketch, from the pencil of one of the most 
cultivated travelers who has penetrated to the hitherto unex- 
plored regions of Africa. 

The Pandanus, of which the tree is a striking specimen, is 
s genus of plants which belong to the natural family of the 
/andanacee, or screw pine tribe, called by some the screw 
alm. The leaves resemble those of the pineapple, and are 
:aserted equally along the stem, giving such a resemblance 
w a screw as to lead to the popular appellations. It is 





This | found in Africa, Southern India, Bourbon and the Mau- 


ritius. One species, being highly fragrant, is much 
esteemed in all Asiatic countries. Oil impregnated with 
the odor of its flowers, and the distilled water, are highly 
esteemed, both for their odor and their medicinal use as 
stimulants. 

In the Mauritius, sugar-bags are made from this palm. 
At a distance, this tree looms up to the white traveler like 
the Gothic steeple of a civilized land, bearing his mind back 
to home and its associations. In many parts the luxuriant 
tropical creepers climb to the very summit, giving it every 
fantastic outline of Gothic architecture. 











THE BELLS OF HULL. 


ef LD PETER HARVEY was a 
strange man, After living fifty 
years a bachelor, he astonished 
the little world in which he lived 
by marrying a little old maid as 
strange as himself; and all the 
little world laughed. 

But he was a good husband, 
and kind father to his only child 
Annie. After twelve years of mar- 

B~ ried life, he and his wife Elizabeth were called 
$2 away almost in an hour, leaving little Annie to 
$$ sob out the first great grief of her life. 

After the funeral, when Peter Harvey and his wife had 
been laid side by side in the old graveyard, and the stern 
Covenanter minister had said his few solemn words of regret 
for the dead and comfort for the living, little Annie Harvey 
went to live with her uncle, Andrew Mallory, till she should 
become of age. 

At twelve years old Annie Harvey was like a rosebud. 
One fears to see the bud expand into the magnificent flower, 
lest the delicate tints or the exquisite proportions may be 
lost. 

Such were the feelings of good Mrs, Mallory when she 
said to her husband : 

‘I wish the lassie would just stay the pretty bairn she is 
now.” 

“Tut, tut, mither; I mind when ye were a wee bairn 
yoursel’; and who says ye’re not a comely body noo ?” said 
the sturdy old Scotchman. 

Mrs. Mallory, delighted with a compliment from her hus- 
band, went about her work, remembering the days of her 
girlhood in far-away Scotland, when handsome Andy Mal- 
lory, in his Sunday best, came to court herself, Marian Har- 
vey. 

That Annie Harvey should have other views than her 
aunt concerning herself is not strange. She was impatient 
for the time to come when she could assume the long 
dresses and the accompanying airs of riper years, and 
already she had faint dreams of the delights of beaux, par- 
ties, dancing, and that crowning delight, flirting. 

From twelve to seventeen! How slowly the years move! 
It seems an age in youth, and but a moment in age. 

Little Annie Harvey had become Miss Harvey. She was 
exceedingly pretty, and she knew it. She also knew that 
she was heiress to the lands and money of her prudent 
though odd father, and she had been told that the money 
had been doubled and quadrupled in the careful hands of 
Uncle Mallory. 

But another thing she had not been told, that would have 
been pleasanter in her ears than all this. She certainly had 
lovers ; but they were such milk-and-water fellows that she 
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could not, for the life of her, help thinking of them as she 
did of her uncle’s oxen—great, harmless, good-natured ani- 
mals—good enough, but so dull ! 

Among the friends of Peter Harvey was Robert Wallace, 
an honest, hard-working man, but singularly unfortunate. 
If a cow became choked eating turnips, it was his cow ; if a 
boy went to sleep in meeting, and was marched out in dis- 
grace, or warned from the pulpit, it was sure to be his boy. 
When the minister’s bees swarmed on Sunday, and refused 
to go into the nice new hive, out of a hundred heads pres- 
ent they selected his head, and fought sharply for a resting- 
place there. 

His wife nailed a horseshoe over the door, and he drove 
his oxen and horses with a witch-hazel rod, but still the 
troubles came. Finally old Kezzie Brock threw salt in his 
well, and from that day forward his troubles ceased. 

Within an hour after old Kezzie had settled the witches 
in the well, Peter Harvey came riding down the lane, sing- 
ing his favorite song, ‘‘ Comin’ through the Rye,” a sign 
Le was in an excellent good humor. After stopping to have 
a chat, and taking a drink of “Glenlivat” with a drop of 
water from the well, he proposed to Robert Wallace to sell 
the few animals and other things he could not take with 
him, and emigrate to Illinois ; and, drawing out his well- 
filled pocket-book, he counted him four hundred dollars for 
the journey. 

Great was the joy of the Wallaces at this unexpected act 
of friendship. 

“But,” said Peter Harvey, when he had written out a 
note for the money, made payable when convenient, ‘‘ you 
must give me security, and I'll just take a mortgage on this 
colt.” And he clapped his hand on the head of one of the 
half-dozen lads who called Robert Wallace father. 

With true Scotch humor the mortgage was executed and 
recorded, and Robert Wallace, with his household, started 
for distant Illinois. 

Like all emigrants to a new country, he had his troubles, 
but in the end prospered. He owned broad acres, and 
cattle and horses in abundance ; and, after eight years on 
the prairies, he said to his wife : 

‘*When the crops are secured, we will go back to old 
Ryegate, and take a look once more at the green hillocks of 
Vermont.” 

“And mind you cancel that mortgage, and make mea 
free man,” said John Wallace, now a young lawyer in 
Peoria. 

“Tm thinking the lad intends to marry, and wants to 
show a clean record,” said his mother, laughing. 

But Robert Wallace and his wife never saw their Scotch 
friends in old Ryegate, nor the green hills of Vermont. Be- 
fore the crops were gathered, man and wife were cut down 
by the harvester Death, and their neighbors laid them side 
by side under the trees their own hands had planted. 

John Wallace, the son, with whom this story has to do, 
with that restlessness common in western life, had gone 
still further west, and finally located in Denver ; and there 
he prospered slowly, as young lawyers in new places gene- 
rally do. 

* * * * * on 

Annie Harvey was ailing. 

‘A breath of sea-air might do her good,” said old Doctor 
Goodwillie ; and to the seashore she went. 

The little steamer Rose Standish carried her load of pas- 
sengers safely through all the windings of that crooked 
channel which leads to the dock of ancient Hingham. 

Mrs. Helen Sackie and her invalid charge Annie Harvey 
were glad to accept the offered aid of a gentleman fellow- 
passenger, who placed them in a carriage, which conveyed 
them over to the beach at Nantasket. 








The sea-air wrought wonders in Annie Harvey. Before 
three days had passed, she was flirting outrageously with 
young Perkins, of Boston, whose mother had learned from 
Mrs. Sackie by sharp cross-questions the undoubted respect- 
ability (id est, in dollars and cents) of her charge. 

Miss Harvey had also condescended to smile graciously 
upon her fellow-passenger in the Rose Standish, Mr. Wal- 
lace, of Denver. But when that gentleman invited her to 
ride, she was engaged for the same pleasure with young 
Perkins and his mother. Let him make what advances he 
would, Perkins was continually in the way ; and yet Per- 
kins was, to use the plain but expressive language of John 
Wallace, ‘‘ an infernal fool,” still, none the less troublesome 
for that. 

But John Wallace was in love for the first time in his life, 
and he was not a man to let trifles or simpletons stand long 
in his way if he could help it. So he persevered in his woo- 
ing, and at last thought he might venture to propose to that 
most fickle lady, Annie Harvey. 

Moreover, his business demanded his speedy return, for 
he was yet too poor to afford any long vacation. He found 
Miss Harvey on the veranda, busy with crochet or some 
other feminine employment. He invited her to ride ; but 
Mrs. Perkins reminded her of a prior engagement. Mr. 
Wallace expressed his regret, for it was his last day at the 
Beach. That information seemed to startle Miss Harvey, 
for she at once laid aside her work, and, saying she would 
be happy to ride with Mr. Wallace, went to her room to 
dress. 

Ancient Hull has, or had, nineteen lawful voters. Rota- 
tion in office would permit each voter to represent his dis- 
tinguished constituents in the General Court of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts at least once in his lifetime. 

The wise politicians of Hull weighed carefully the proba- 
bilities and possibilities of politics ; and so skillful did they 
become that Boston, the concentrated centre of all wisdom, 
looked anxiously for the returns from the elections in Hull, 
saying, resignedly, ‘‘ As Hull goes, so goes the State.” 

John Wallaee and Annie Harvey rode over the long stretch 
of firm, sandy beach from Nantasket to Hull. They talked 
of the sea, of the old wrecks, of Minot’s lighthouse, and the 
white waves for ever dashing against its sides ; and John 
Wallace described his home in far-away Denver, the little 
city surrounded by its giant peaks, which, in the clear 
mountain air, seemed so near, yet were many miles away. 
The lady was silent, thoughtful, reserved, almost demure. 
So is a certain domestic animal when approaching cream. 

John Wallace told his story as all others have told it, and 
it fell on willing ears. 

“But,” said he, ‘‘ to-morrow at this time I must be on 
my way to Vermont to pay a debt of my father’s. I am 
mortgaged, and have been since my childhood.- When that 
is canceled, I can with honesty offer you my hand and 
heart.” 

A little laugh followed. Ringing out sweet and clear 
across the beach came the bells of Hull, telling the little 
world around it was twelve o’clock. 

“They sound like wedding-bells,” said Miss Harvey, 
quictly. 

‘They do, indeed !” was the reply. 

The old preacher was sitting in his door, his coat off, 
thinking dreamily of his unwritten sermon. A vehicle 
drove past, but he was still in the clouds. 

‘* Will you please step over to the church, sir ? 


” 


startled 


| the preacher from his reverie ; and he bustled on his coat 


and hat, wondering what the gentleman could want at the 
little old church. 

When he entered the church, he found the old sexton 
talking with a gentleman and lady. 
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“‘We want you to perform the marriage ceremony,” said 
the gentleman to the astonished preacher; and he handed 
him a card with the names of John Wallace and Annie Har- 
vey written on it. 

The old preacher Jaid aside his hat, and, brushing down 
his white locks, walked to the desk, followed by the others. 
The schoolchildren, seeing strangers in the church with the 
minister and sexton, gathered round the door and whis- 
pered to each other their curiosity at the unusual sight. 

In a few solemn words the old minister pronounced John 
Wallace and Annie Harvey man and wife, then gave them 
his blessing, and kissed the bride. John Wallace kissed her, 
also, and as he did so, was told, in a whisper : 

** That cancels the mortgage.”’ 
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The old sexton, forgetting that he had rung his mid-day 


SPORT IN OUR FAR NORTH. 
peal, set the bells again in motion, and the wives of Hul: | 
looked out in wonder. 

“This time they are wedding-bells indeed !” said John 
Wallace, as he helped his wife into the carriage. 

** Yes—our own wedding-bells,” was the happy answer. 


SPORT IN OUR FAR NORTH—WALRUS HUNTING 
AT SITKA, 

Tus appears to be the leading sport of the recent addi- 
tion to Uncle Sam’s Farm known as Sitka; and as some of | 
our sports may emigrate thither, we here give a description 
of alate hunt. Says one who took part therein : 

“While at Kingegan, an Esquimaux village of 900 inhab- 





itants, on the Straits, I accompanied the natives in one of 
their walrus hunts in Behring’s Sea, which was both dan- 
gerous and exciting. Before venturing into the Straits, 
north winds are chosen, and incantations performed to 
insure safety. Their boats, which are made of walrus hides 
stretched over light wooden frames of driftwood, fifteen feet 
long, are kept near the water’s edge, in readiness to start 
without loss of time. 

‘With the wind fair, we started. About fifty boats, each 
containing nine Esquimaux, shoved off from the land ice at 
the same time, and a general race was indulged in ss we 
paddled out to sea. The scene was grand and exciting. 
Every Indian pulled with all his strength, shouting and 
hooting as they dodged among the ice floes with bare heads 
and hair streaming in the winds. 
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WALRUS HUNTING AT SITKA. 


“This was kept up until we were about forty miles out 


from shore, when they became separated in their search for 


walrus. Here a stop was made to listen for the bark of the 
animals, which was heard about a mile ahead of us. 

“‘One of the Indians exclaimed, ‘ Ah-mal-vak-tok’ (great 
many), and we paddled hastily forward until we were in 
sight of the walrus, which were lying on the floes in large 
numbers, as far as the eye could reach, barking and playing 
with their young. 

‘‘Here another stop was made, and everything gotten 
ready for the attack. Spears, guns and harpoons were placed 
where they could be seized instantly, and a large walrus- 
hide rope was stretched the whole length of the boat, just 
inside the gunwale, to each end of which were attached large 
sealskin buoys. 
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“ Kap-al-tuks were put on over their deer-skin coats, and 
every dark object carefully hidden from the view of the 
animals. 

« After these preparations, we paddled rapidly and noise- 
lessly forward, shooting the bow of the boat up on to the 
floe which had been selected with the largest number of 
walrus upon it. As they plunged off into the water, each 
Indian hurled his spear into one of them, and fastened the 
line attached to its head to the rope connecting the buoys 
in the boat, which were immediately thrown overboard, and 
the captured walrus allowed to plunge and snort around in 
the water. As they come to the surface they are killed by 
thrusting a long lance through their body, or shot in the 
head when they do not come close enough to be lanced. 
When all are killed they 
are towed to a large floe, 
hauled out, skinned and 
dressed. This is the work 
of but a moment, as those 
Esquimaux are well 
skilled in the use of the 
knife, and thoroughly 
understand the anatomy 
of those animals. 

“One of them extracted 
the bullet from the brain 
of a large walrus which I 
had shot, and gave it to 
me as a remembrance of 
the hunt. 

“After the operation 
of dressing, every part of 
the animal, except the 
gall, for which they have 
no use, was thrown into 
the boat, and we started 
for more, paddling and 
sailing around among the 
floes for nearly two days 
without success. 

“A heavy fog settled 
down upon us, and we 
were lost for several 
hours, when it cleared 
away with a strong south 
wind, which rendered our 
position extremely criti- 
cal, as 
“*The ice was here 

was there, 

The ice was all around; 
St crack’d and growl’d, and 

roared and howl’d, 

Like noises in a swound.’ 





, the ice 
fy, 
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“Our escape seemed 
almost miraculous, an opening happening to occur, through , 
which we dodged until we reached open water, when we set | 
sail and reached shore in safety, after being three days out, 
with but very little to eat. Several boats have gone out in 
this manner and never returned. 

“Never did men feel more rejoiced than did our party 
when a vessel sailed into anchorage in this port. Starva- 
tion, with all its attendant evils, fled with her approach.” 
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WHEN a man begins to love money for money’s sake, and 
not for what it will procure, it is no longer a desire for in- 
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THE PRINCESS CHRISTABEL. —“‘ FLORIZEL IMMEDIATELY RECOGNIZED IN 
THE SHEPHERDESS THB BEAUTIFUL PRINCESS CHRISTABEL,” 





dependence, but the provision of avarice. 
Vol. V., No, 2—16, 


THE PRINCESS CHRISTABEL. 
A Fairy Story. 


Once upon a time there was a king who had that greatest 
of all earthly afflictions, to lose a wife, to whom he had been 
married many years, and to whom he was tenderly attached. 
She left behind her one only daughter, Christabel, who was 
a marvel of beauty. Although only seventeen years old, she 
had received more offers of marriage from powerful princes 
than I have time to tell. It is always a foolish thing fora 
man of fifty, which was the age of the king when his queen 
died, to marry again; but, happening to meet with the 
widow of a prince who ad ruled in a neighboring country, 
he fell in love with her— 
although really, speaking 
truly, no man can ever 
love twice in his life. 
After some little eourt- 
ship, the king and the 
widow were married. 
Now, it unfortunately 
happened that this wid- 
owed queen had a daugh- 
: ON ATMBRSSS. «—stter whose age was about 

‘ \ twenty-five. I must here 
tell you that both mother 
and daughter were very 
wicked, and they had no 
sooner set their eyes on 


\. 


“ * 
®. .. 


rr. the beautiful Christabel 
ess than they conceived a 
' mortal hatred for her, 


the natural result of her 
great amiability, which 
seemed a perpetual re- 
proach to their own bad 
qualities. 

The new queen’s daugh- 
ter was named Mandetta, 
and although she was not 
positively homely, her 
native arrogance was such 
that she had disgusted all 
the young princes of the 


time, so that she had 
never had but one offer, 
. 

and that was from a 


prince who, fortunately, 
died the day before the 
morning appointed for 
their marriage. 

Mandetta, who was in- 
capable of loving any one 
except herself, was more 
annoyed than grieved at his sudden death; for, had he 
lived another day, she would have come into the possession 
of a large treasure of gold and precious stones, which he 
had intended to give her as a wedding-present. 

After a time the hatred which the new queen and her 
wicked daughter had conceived against the amiable Christa- 
bel became so intense that they resolved to get her out of 
the way, so that Mandetta might inherit the kingdom whe n 
the old king died. For this purpose they consulted a fairy 
who was almost as wicked as themselves, for there are bad 
as well as good fairies, just as there are bad and good men. 

The fairy promised to further their design, and one day 
when the princess was walking alone in her garden, there 
suddenly appeared a chariot drawn by flying dragons, The 
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princess paused in astonishment and fear, when an invisible 
power lifted her from the ground and placed her in the en- 
chanted car, which sped through the air with great speed. 

After some hours’ traveling the car descended to the 
earth and disappeared, leaving the princess alone on a large 
heath, and not far from a farmhouse. What was the sur- 
prise of Christabel to see that during her ride in the air her 
costly robes had been changed into the dress of a shep- 
herdess. 

She sat upon the stump of a venerable oak tree, bemoan- 
ing her fate, when she saw an old shepherd walk toward 
her. Inquiring of her the cause of her grief, she told him 
that she had been carried off from her home by a malignant 
fairy, who had transformed her clothes into the garb of a 
shepherdess. 

The old shepherd, whose name was Anselmo, ve ry kindly 
invited her to his cottage. She gratefully accepted the 


offer, and soon found herself in the place, where she was | 


welcomed by the old shepherd's wife. 


* Alas !” replied the fair princess, ‘‘I am that unhappy 
creature ; the malignity of some fairy has torn me from my 


home i 


After sharing their frugal meal, she told them her story, 


but thought it best to conceal that she was a princess, lest | 


they should think she was mad. 


everything they had when they died. 

[ will leave Christabel in this peaceful dwelling, and 
return to the palace of the king, her father. 

The sudden disappearance of the princess plunged the 
king and all the court, excepting, of course, the wicked 
queen and her daughter, into the profoundest sorrow, for 
she was so much beloved by all that her loss was considered 
a national calamity. 

The king sent heralds into the neighboring regions, 
offering immense rewards to any person who should restore 
her to his care. Even the wicked queen and her equally 
wicked daughter pretended -the utmost affliction, and ex- 
pressed great sympathy with the bereaved father. 

The news of the mysterious disappearance of the Princess 
Christabel reached the ears of Prince Florizel, the son of a 
neighboring king. 

Now it so happened that he had seen the princess at a 
grand ball given by her father, and had become desperately 
enamored of her beauty, and a short conversation he had 
with her during the festivities completed the conquest. 

When he heard the sad news of her disappearance he 
resolved to devote his entire life to search for her. 

Without saying a word to anybody, he disguised himself 
asga shepherd, and proceeded on his self-imposed task. He 
had roamed for several weeks without any tidings of the 
inissing princess, when, feeling himself overcome with 
fatigue, he stretched himself beneath the shadow of a noble 
oak, whose foliage spread over a wide extent. 

He soon fell into a sweet and refreshing slumber, when 
lic dreamed that he had found a pearl as large as a beautiful 
woman, and that it sang like an angel. He was dreaming 
this delicious dream when the Princess Christabel came up. 
She did not recognize him, but considered him to be a 
neighboring shepherd, whom she was surprised that she 
had never seen before. 

While she was looking at him, she let her crook fall upon 
his arm. She was stooping to pick it up when Florizel 
opened his eyes. His astonishment was only equaled by 
his delight, for he immediately recognized in the shepherd- 
ess the beautiful Princess Christabel. 

What was her surprise to hear the handsome young 
shepherd exclaim : 

“Am J, then, so blest by Heaven as to find the lovely 
Princess Christabel, whose absence for the last six months 
has plunged the king, her father, mm the deepest sorrow ?” 


She then related to him the adventure of the enchanted 
car. 

** But how came you, shepherd, to know my name? Are 
you the fairy king ?” 

‘‘No, Iam not the fairy king, although I am the son of 
a king, and I knew you at first sight, for I have never 
ceased to think of you since I had the inexpressible happi- 
ness of dancing with you at the court of the king, yow 
father !” 

‘Ah, now,” replied the princess, with a blush, “I 
remember everything. You are the Prince Florizel.” 

‘You are right,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘I am Florizel, and the 
happiest man in the whole world, since I shall be able to 
restore you to a loving and now sorrowing father.” 

While they were conversing they heard a noise in the air, 
Looking up, the beauteous princess saw, to ,her anguish, 
the enchanted car and the fiery dragons. 

She uttered a ery of despair, when, at that very moment, 


| a fairy, bright as the evening star, rose from the earth like 
They had no children, so they offered to adopt her and | 
consider her as their own daughter, promising to leave her 





a full-grown lily, and, handing to Florizel a sword, said : 
‘“‘Valorous and faithful youth, if there is one thing in the 
world that I love more than another, it is a virtuous affec- 
tion. When the car touches the earth, wave this sword 
over it. In the car is an invisible fiend, who will then 
perish, for this is an enchanted blade, and kills even the 
invisible. Then take the princess by the hand, place her 


| in the chariot, take your station by her side, and wave your 


sword thrice. You can rely on the fiery dragons, for they 
are the slaves of this enchanted sabre. In an hour you will 
be at the court of the king, the father of the charming 
princess.” 

As she said this she extended her hands to Florizel and 
Christabel, who, as though by a common instinct, kissed 
them. At that very instant the appearance of the two 
lovers was changed. 

The princess was dressed in the most beautiful and costly 
robes you can imagine, and adorned with such a profusion 
of precious stones, one would have thought that Golconda 
had been emptied to make the display. The prince, like- 
wise, was most splendidly attired, as became the betrothed 


| of so beautiful and virtuous a princess. 


The journey from the peaceful meads where the princess 
had passed the last few months of her life was so rapid that 
it seemed like a flash of light. 

IT cannot tell you what was the joy of the king and the 
court, and the dismay of the wicked queen and her daugh- 
ter, when they saw the enchanted car, drawn by the fiery 
dragons, alight at the entrance of the palace. 

Among the first to tender their congratulations were the 


| wicked queen and her still more wicked daughter, because 


it is not so horrible to see a wicked old man or woman as it 
is to see a wicked young person ; since the former may have 
been slow of growth, while youthful wickedness shows sin 
from the root. 

It requires the voice of a Ronsard to depict the joy of the 
old king when he beheld Prince Florizel lead into his grand 
cabinet his much-prized daughter. 

The false queen and her false daughter were also lavish of 
their thanks, 

Soon afterward, their nuptials were celebrated with great 
pomp, and their felicity was so great that there never had 
been any like it. Indeed, they were so happy that they 
forgot to punish the wicked queen and her daughter, but 
contented themselves by allowing them to reside in a palace 
near them, where they could behold the happiness of the 
pair they had vainly endeayored to maz, 
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GLADIATORIAL EXHIBITION IN SOUTHERN INDIA— 
THE NUCKI-KAKOUSTH, AT BARODA, 


EnGuz3H influence tolerates in India a fearful gladiatorial 
show, which, till quite recently, was habitually established 
at Baroda. ‘This was the Nucki-Kakouste, or claw-tight. 
In this the combatants, almost naked, adorned with gar- 
lands, tore each other with iron claws fastened to the fists. 
These fearful weapons, to which the brass knuckles of our 
desperadoes are gentle, were of steel, and made the death of 
one combatant certain. They were suppressed as too cruel. 
Horn implements are now used. 

The gladiators, infuriated by draughts of bung, a decoe- 
tion of opium and cannabis indica, rush on each other with 
a kind of chant ; the head and face soon stream with blood, 
and a frenzy seizes them. The King of Baroda, with hag- 
gard eyes, and the veins of his neck swollen, gazes on the 
spectacle with such intense interest, that he imitates the 
passes of the combatants. 

The arena is wet with blood, and at last the conquered, 
often in a dying state, is carried away, and the victor bows 
his mangled face before the King, to receive a collar of fine 
pearls and precious robes. 

Should one flinch, he is set upon and beaten so that life 
hangs by a thread. 

Louis Rousselet, a French traveler, lately witnessed such 
a scene, and, regardless of the offense he might give the 
brutal ruler, rose and retired. 


CHARACTERISTIC SCENE IN A BURMESE 
MONASTERY. 


Ir is a spacious building, containing one or more large 
rooms with bare, boarded floors, and open on one side at 
least to the winds and to all comers, The approach is 
guarded only by the numerous wild dogs which trade upon 
the pious aversion of the Buddhist to the taking of animal 
life, and lurk among the pillars upon which the building is 
supported. Ascending the wooden staircase and passing 
over an open veranda, we are at once within the monastery. 
The sight is for a moment blinded by the darkness of the 
interior, the wooden walls being unrelieved by any color, 
and the ear is at the same time deafened by a chorus of 
children’s voices repeating, with the full power of their 
lungs, the traditional Burmese spelling-book. As we enter, 
the voices, now raised higher than ever, are found to issue 
from forty or fifty boys recumbent on the bare floor in reg- 
ular ranks, each having before him a small, oblong, black 
board which serves the purpose of a slate. A smart tap 
from a long cane on the boarded floor causes instant silence, 
and the visitors advance to an inner recess where mats and 
cushions are spread, and where the monkish pedagogue is 
seated on the ground. By his side are curiously shaped 
boxes and dishes of lacquer-work and silver, containing 
betel-nut, water and the like. Huge palm-leaf fans and 
monster gilded umbrellas lean against the wall, and in the 
dim light we find ourselves surrounded by gilded images of 
Gaudama—the name uniformly given in Burmah to the 
founder of Buddhism—in brass, marble or silver, piles of 
dusty palm-leaf manuscripts, some of them richly illumi- 
hated, and boxes of various sizes and forms ornamented 
With gilding and a kind of mosaic of colored glass. Above 
us, colored lamps hang from the richly carved ceiling, and 
amid the strange medley are carpets and vessels of English 
manufacture, and, in a conspicuous niche, an American 
eight-day clock. Near us lounge a number of tall youths 
and boys with fair, olive complexions, dressed 
form yellow monastic robe, and attentive to every word or 





in the uni- | 


signal from their superior. These are the juniors or proba- 
tioners of the Order, who minister to his immediate wants ; 
who daily, in solemn procession through the village, beg 
for his morning meal, fan him in the heat, shield him from 
the sun as he walks, or row him iu his boat ona journey. 
We are received with an 1 
offered a seat on the mats, 


air of apparent indifference and 
and while our host continues to 
chew his betel-nut in silence and awaits our opening of the 
conversation, we may note his outward appearance, which 
is striking enough. His skin is dark and his cheeks thin, 
as if with fasting. His head is bare and close-shaven, and 
his dress is the uniform toga of sombre yellow cloth, so 
folded as to leave one arm completely bare. The seams 
which traverse the robe in so many directions are relics of 
the original injunction, so that the monk should be clothed 
in rags gathered in the graveyard and stitched together. In 
his hand he holds a rosary of beads, and the whole aspect is 
that of the recluse who has neither part nor lot in the things 
of the world. 

Common as this scene is to those who live in the country, 
it is one worthy of a painter’s canvas, and to step aside 
from a metaled high road, skirted by a line of telegraph, 
into one of these quaint retreats, is like passing at a step 
from the nineteenth century back to the years before Christ. 





A CURIOUS EXPLOSION, 


THERE was a curious explosion in the First Presbyterian 
Church at Plattsburg, N. Y., recently, the windows being 
blown out, the furnaces shattered, and the ceilings ruined. 
Those who entered the main audience-room found it 
filled with gas, the carpets and cushions blazing, several 
of the memorial windows ruined, three small arched win- 
dows over the organ completely shattered, and the heavy 
outside front door blown into the street. The statement of 
Sexton Prindle is that he spent a portion of the day in the 
main room, sprinkling benzine upon the cushions and car- 
pets, according to directions given to him, to kill the moths 
with which the carpets and upholstery were infested. He 
thinks that about two-thirds of a barrel of benzine was 
used in this manner. After finishing his work up-stairs, he 
went down into the lecture-room, and made his preparations 
to start a fire in the furnace in the southwest corner. He 
cut kindlings and ignited a match, when a shock came 
which threw him fifteen fect, and rendered him insensible. 








=< ———— = 


ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENON, 

Tue following is from a letter of an English naval officer: 
“There is not an inch of the Gulf of Bothnia but we 
have crossed over. Itisa strange place—the ‘effect of the 
irregular refraction is very singular. The other morning 
we saw a lighthouse in the air, and on looking at the chart 
it was proved to be fully fifty miles off. Ships appear when 
you are nearly a day’s sail from them, now with three hulls, 
now without sails, and—in a moment, with a cloud of can- 
yas, now turning upside down, and half a dozen ships over 
the other, all as large as the biggest three-decker ; and 
when you come up with her she is some insignificant little 
coaster. Weare within a couple .f degrees of the Arctic 
cir.. ; the sun does not set until 10 P. M., and rises about 
2; we have broad daylight all the time -. is below the hori- 
zon. Weare going to the head of the Gulf, and shall there 
see the sun at midnight.” 








As wer grow older, it is with hearts as with heads of 
hair—it is not easy to distinguish the true from the false. 
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THE NUCKI-KAKOUSTE AT BARODA.— SEE PAGE 


GLADIATORIAL EXHIBITION IN SOUTHERN INDIA.- 
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THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF 
COLD. 


ICE MACHINES, FREEZING MIXTURES, AND THE 
ICE TRADE. 


By ProressoR CHARLES A. Joy, Pu, D. 


Tne artificial production of cold is a branch of know- 
ledge which has been much less cultivated than its opposite, 
the production of heat. The use of heat is one of the 
necessities of mankind. Its application in the preparation 
of food distinguishes man from the lower animals. Even 
ancient cave-dwellers appear to have rubbed sticks of wood 
together and 
to have kin- 








all hexagonal prisms connected together at angles of 30, 
60, or 120 degrees, and often forming structures of great 
beauty. That the solid ice is composed of conglomerations 
of the crystals can be shown by aid of the electric light and 
a condensing lens. If the powerful electric light be passed 
through a thin piece of ice, and a lens be intervened, and 
the image caught on a screen, the internal structure will be 
exhibited, and will be found to resemble the figures pro- 
duced by snowflakes on a window pane. When a mass of 
ice is thrown violently down and fractured, its crystalline 
structure is at once displayed, and it appears to be built up 
of a vast number of six-sided prisms. When the crystals 
are pressed together and a layer of water is poured between 
the pieces of ice, the temperature sinks considerably below 
32 deg. Fah.; 
in fact, it ap- 





dled tres both 
for warmth 
and for cook- 
ing food. Ar- 
tificial warmth 
for our dwell- 
ings is exact- 
ed on every 
side, and it 
would be diffi- 
cult to de- 
scribe the 
great number of inventions that have been devised to comply 
with this requisite ; but no one thinks of cooling down his 
house in the Summer, and stoves for that purpose are not 
offered in the market. Another reason why heat is better 
understood than cold is, that we employ steam as a motive 
power, whereas cold has no similar application. During 
the last thirty years the habits of society have undergone 
important modifications, and a demand for ice for many 
household purposes has been increasing, and where ice 
could not be had some substitute in the way of artificial 
cold has been suggested. The preservation of small sup- 
plies of provisions at home developed the idea of cheapen- 
ing food by bringing it from great distances in a frozen 
condition, 








pears by ex- 
periment that 
for every at- 
mosphere of 
pressure the 
temperature 
falls 1-115th 
of a centigrade 
degree. The 
regelation of 
the ice is ex- 
plained on 
this principle, and the movements of immense masses of 
glaciers are attributable to the force of alternate thawing 
and freezing of the ice. Glaciers are frozen rivers, often 
of great depth. They flow slowly down the mountain with 
a uniform motion, grinding and crushing large masses of 
rock and carrying heavy boulders into the valley. The 
centre of the glacier, like that of a river, moves more 
rapidly than the sides ; the motion is continuous and not 
by jerks or starts, and is sometimes at the rate of 575 feet 
annually, Sometimes they are so wide that, as in Swit- 
zerland, they are called ‘‘Seas of Ice”—not rivers. Of 
these the great Aletsch glacier is an example. When the 
glaciers flow into the ocean, the ice, as it reaches the sea is 
broken off 


ICE CRYSTALS, 





and then the 
subject began 
to assume 
proportions 
not contem- 
plated in the 
earlier stages 
of this indus- 
try. Water 
assumes 
three forms— 
solid, liquid 
and vapor. 
Below 82 
deg. of the 
Fahrenheit 
scale it is a 
solid, fami- 
liarly known 
asice. Ice is 
lighter than 
water and 





and carried 
by the cur- 
rent into 
deep water, 
where it 
floats with 
the Gulf 
Stream until 
it gradually 
| melts away. 
t- When ice 
changes to a 
liquid, a large 
amount of 
heat is neces- 
sary, and if 
this heat is 
not supplied 
to it, it will 
abstract it 
from the 
nearest sur- 














swims on the 
top, the air 


bubbles inclosed within aiding materially its bnoyancy. 


The specific gravity of the frozen water is variously stated 
at 0,92 and 0,94, Ice is composed of crystals which are 


ICE FLOWERS. 





rounding ob- 
jects and 
make them proportionately colder. That is the way in 
which ice acts as a cooling agent. _ We need not, however, 
confine ourselves to ice, as there is a universal law involved 
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in the subject, namely, that when a solid is changed toa 
liquid, a certain amount of heat isabsorbed. Every soluble 
salt, therefore, produces cold when thrown into water, and 
the*finer it is, and the more rapid its solution, the greater 
the cold. It is upon this principle that chemists have com- 
pounded cooling mixtures, some of which are now availa- 
ble for household use, as the materials are manufactured on 
a large scale and are very cheap. There has been a great 
revolution in chemical manufacture during the Jast twenty 
years, so that many salts which were formerly entirely out 
of the question, are now approaching more and more within 


the range of everyday application. Take for example, the 


| tions, and to employ all known means, if we expect to at 


nitrate of ammonia ; this salt mixed with water will cool the | 


surrounding liquid to very nearly zero. The operation can 
be cheapened by mixing 20 parts nitrate of soda and 80 
parts nitrate of ammonia, thus lowering the temperature 
87 deg. Fah. A large number of salts have been tried in a 
similar way with varying degrees of success, depending upon 
the rapidity of solubility of the materials. Snow and com- 
mon salt or pounded ice and salt, are familiar to everybody, 
but are not always available. They give us cold six degrees 
When nitrate of soda and snow are mixed, we 
arrive at zero. It has been shown that when citric acid and 
crystalized carbonate of soda in powder are stirred together 
the temperature falls from 60 deg. Fah. to 8 deg. Fah. 
All elementary works on physics contain tables of a large 
number of salts suitable for freezing mixtures, and it is not 
necessary to enlarge further on this branch of our subject. 


above zero. 


MAKING ICE BY EVAPORATION IN VACUO. 

A very old experiment in the lecture-room has been to 
freeze water by rapid evaporation, by means of an air-pump. 
A small quantity of water is placed on a watch glass, under 
a bell jar, and a vacuum rapidly produced by the pump. 
At first the water boils, and the vapor evolved will absorb 
so much heat from the water, that at last it will freeze and 
form a small piece of ice. It is usual to put a cup of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid under the watch glass, to absorb 
the watery vapor, and thus facilitate operations. 

M. Carré, of Paris, has reduced this method to practice by 
means of a portable pump and cylinder for sulphuric acid. 
A strong glass bottle is nearly filled with water, and con- 
nected by a rubber joint with an air-pump. Between the 
bottle and the pump is a reservoir containing sulphuric acid, 
over which passes the air and watery vapor which the pump 
draws from the contents of the bottle; the sulphuric acid 
absorbs the vapor, and when one-sixth of the water has been 
removed, the rest will rapidly freeze. 

Professor Van der Weyde, one of the most accomplished 
physicists of our country, says of this apparatus: ‘‘ The 
amount of labor required is perfectly in accordance with the 
theory of the mechanical equivalent of heat, which is that 
one unit corresponds with 776 foot-pounds; and as from 
every pound of ice-cold water 142 units have to be extracted 
to transform it into ice, the abstraction will be equal to 
142 x 776, or 110,192 foot-pounds. It will take a man 27 
minutes to effect the abstraction. If the work is done by 
machinery, we find that a horse power will freeze 1 pound 





| 





| 


of water every three minutes, or 20 pounds per hour ; and | 


as, in a good steam engine, a horse power can be obtained 
at the expense of 2 pounds of coal per hour, we see that 2 
pounds of coal will be sufficient to produce 20 pounds of 


ice, or 1 ton of coal 10 tons of ice. If, however, we use as an | 


aid the intense affinity of sulphuric acid for watery vapors, 
we may surpass this estimate; but it must be considered 
that ice is usually wanted in warm climates or during hot 
seasons, and the loss of cold from, or, rather, the incursion 
of external heat to, the different parts of the apparatus, is so 
considerable that it is necessary to use all possible precau- 


tain the theoretical maximum of one ton of coal producing 
ten tons of ice.” 

It is not always necessary to have recourse to a vacuum 
for the production of ice by evaporation, as an analogous 
result can be obtained by spontaneous evaporation in the 
open air. The inhabitants of Thibet and China employ this 
method of procuring ice in the months of December and 
January, when the thermometer sometimes sinks to 35 deg, 
Fah. Several acres of nearly level land are laid out in 
square plots, from four to five feet wide, with borders of 
raised earth to serve as paths ; the cavities made by the re. 
moval of the earth are filled up with straw, on which are 
placed as many broad, shallow pans of unglazed earthen- 
ware as the spaces will hold. To prevent the ice from ad- 
hering to the pans, they are smeared with butter on tho 
inside. Without this precaution it would be impossible to 
remove the ice without breaking the pans. The pans aro 
filled with water in the afternoon, by persons who walk 
along the borders left for the purpose. It is computed that 
as many as 100,000 pans are exposed at one time, and that 
it requires the services of 300 hands to fill them and remov» 
the ice. 

They begin to take up the ice at about five o'clock in the 
morning; this is done by plunging an iron hook into the 
centre of it, and by that means breaking it into several 
pieces. By putting the pieccs under pressure, it would bo 
possible thus to manufacture large blocks of solid ice. Such 
a method can be practiced only in countries where the cost 
of labor is exceedingly small. 

Mr. Charles M. Keller and Hon. James Henderson, of 
New York, invented an apparatus in 1866, where the same 
principle is applied. Their plan was to place water in cast- 
iron or other metallic vessels, about twelve inches square, 
with either rough or corrugated surfaces, varying from two 
to eight inches deep, made rather smaller at the bottom 
than at the top, to facilitate the removal of the ice. These 
vessels are suspended by their rims and filled with water ; 
the cold of the atmosphere acting with almost equal eitect 
on the bottom and sides, converts the water into solid blocks 
of ice with great rapidity, at times when none can be formed 
upon ponds. The effect may be increased by making a 
central hollow space in the vessel, rising from the bottom to 
the level of the top, thus exposing more surface to the action 
of the cold air. 

As only a limited supply of ice could be obtained by 
freezing mixtures and evaporation in vacuo, resort must be 
had to mechanical contrivances yielding much greater 
results. These contrivances are based upon similar princi- 
ples of action, although differing widely in the details of 
construction. The first patent for an apparatus by which 
the cold of evaporation was applied to freezing purposes 
was taken out by Professor Alexander C. Twining, of New 
Haven, Conn., in 1850. This ingenious inventor employed 
ether as the evaporating liquid, and his contrivance, under 
a variety of names and with numerous modifications, 
has been extensively used in this country and Europe. 
Messrs. Siebe & West, of Lambeth, England, exhibited at 
Vienna, in 1873, a machine for the production of cold by 
means of the evaporation of ether, and of the continued us 
of the same ether without any significant loss. The machine 
consists of a refrigerator, a condenscr, an air-pump and an 


ice-making box. As soon as the air-pump is put in motion, 


the ether in the cooling-vessel evaporates and absorbs heet 
from the tubes by which the cooling-vessel is traversed. 
The ether-vapor thus produced is forced by the air-pump 
into the condenser, where, under the combined influence of 
the pressure and the cooling action of the water cirenlating 
through the condenser, it resumes the liquid form and 
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returns through a small tube to the refrigerator, in order to 
be there again changed into gas. This process is continued 
with the use of the same ether as long as the machine is kept 
working. The great cold produced in the cooling-vessel 
acts on the fresh water to be frozen in the ice-box by means 
of a current of salt water introduced into the tubes which 
pass through. The temperature of the salt water decreases 
quickly on its way through the refrigerator, on account of 
heat being absorbed from it by the ether changing into gas, 
and it then circulates, with a temperature considerably below 
the freezing-point, in the ice-box, round a number of iron 
or copper vessels filled with the fresh water to be frozen 
into ice. The salt water, the temperature of which is in- 
creasing again by coming into contact with the vessels con- 
taining the fresh water, is taken back to the refrigerator, 
where its temperature is again reduced. The process of freez- 
ing is thus uniform, self-regulating and uninterrupted until 
the fresh water has been changed into ice. The latter is then 
removed, and the vessels are again filled with fresh water, 
to be exposed to the cooling of the brine-current. The in- 
yentors state that a temperature of fifty degrees below zero, 
Fahrenheit, has been obtained with this apparatus, and 
that from 50,000 to 500,000 cubic feet of air may be cooled 
per hour to thirty degrees. 

Those who have used the ether machine complain of leak- 
age and the danger of fire and explosion, and on that account 
have preferred the air-machine of Kirk & Windhausen. 
Kirk’s machine is founded on the use of compressed air, and 
was first applied as a cooling apparatus in thc manufacture 
of paraffine in 1862. It is well known that when we com- 
press air by a piston in a syringe, we can ignite tinder ; if 
we now cool the whole apparatus down to its original tem- 
perature, and allow the air to force the piston gradually 
back, the air, by the effort, wili be cooled—the greater the 
density the more the cooling power will be increased. This 
is the elementary cooling-machine, and to render it practi- 
cable it is necessary to perform the compressing or heat- 
ing operation and the expansion or cooling operation in 
separate compartments ; the dne compartment to be sur- 
rounded by water to keep it cool and the other surrounded 
by the liquid to be cooled. The first compartment being 
thus very cold, and the other comparatively warm, the next 
thing is to provide means by which the air can be continually 
transferred from one to the other without :arrying hea 
from the hot compartment to the cold. Sterling’s regene- 
rator, composed of a large quantity of wire gauze through 
which the air passes, enables us to accomplish this very per- 
fectly. The air, in passing from the hot to the cold com- 
partments, warms the gauze and is itself cooled, and the 
cold air, in returning. is gradually warmed, cooling the 
gauze in its course; and, although the air is continually 
being passed backward and forward from the hot compart- 
ment to the cold, and vice versa, no heat is conveyed by it 
from the hot side to warm the cold, and thus interfere with 
the cooling power of the air during expansion. 

Certain improvements on Kirk’s refrigerator have been 
made by M. Mignot, of Paris, and Herr Windhausen, of 
Brunswick, Germany. In the ice-making ‘r machin of 
M. Mignot, special means have been adopted to inject the 
water, in the form of spray, into the very midst of the air 
as it is being compressed in the cylinder. 
produced, being about sixty degrees below freezing point, 
1s conveyed through a trough with large cells containing 
the water to be congealed, and escapes at about four degrees 
above freezing, which would be at a temperature enabling 
even more work to be done if wanted. The chief feature of 
interest in this machine lies in the injecting of the spray, 
which slightly diminishes the work necessary to compress the 
air. In the machine of Windhausen, the air is admitted into 














the compressing chamber as usual, and thence passes into a 
condenser formed of two series of pipes, whence it enters the 
expansion charuber to be dilated and cooled. The air then 
escapes through a valve into the refrigerator containing the 
vessels of liquid to be frozen—that is, if ice is wanted—or 
directly into the room to be cooled, if a reduction of tem- 
perature there is desirable. He employs either a single or 
double-acting cylinder, compressing on one side of the pis- 
ton and expanding on the other; or a double cylinder, one 
compressing the air and the other subsequently expanding 
it. But notwithstanding all the improvements introduced 
in the air machines, they have proved too costly, and other 
methods have been proposed. 

The machines which obtain the greatest favor at the pres- 
ent day are those that employ the latent heat of volatiliza- 
tion. They are all of them founded on the discovery made 
by Faraday nearly forty years ago, that many gases formerly 
considered permanent can by proper contrivances be con- 
verted into liquids, and that when these liquefied gases return 
to the condition of vapor a great amount of heat is required 
and they act as the most powerful refrigerating substances. 
Faraday’s original experiment consisted in the employment 
of a very strong glass tube bent into the form of the letter 
U. He introduced very dry chloride of silver which had 
previously absorbed a large quantity of ammonia into one 
limb of the tube and placed the other end into a freezing 
mixture. On applying heat to the ammoniated silver tho 
ammonia was expelled and under the influence of cold and 
pressure was found to become a liquid in the cold end of the 
tube. For thirty years afterward this was looked upon as 
an interesting lecture-room experiment, but no one thought 
of applying it for the artificial production of cold. It was 
left to two Frenchmen, M. Carré and M. Tellier, at differ- 
ent times and by different methods, to make practical appli- 
cation of ammonia inice machines, Carré’s invention is ono 
that has proved eminently successful both in this country and 
Europe. It consists in the use of ammoniacal gas liquefied 
by pressure as the agent for refrigerating purposes. The 
manner of using the ammonia is exceedingly ingenious and 
apparently paradoxical, inasmuch as heat is applied to pro- 
duce cold and fire to make ice. A word or two about 
ammonia in this connection may not be out of place. A 
solution oi this gas is known as spirits of hartshorn or aqua 
ammonia. Cold water will take up one thousand times its 
own volume of the gas, thus yielding an exceedingly pow- 
erful and pungent solution. By heating the solution the 
ammoniacal gas previously absorbed can be drawn off. 
Another property of the gas is, that it can be liquefied by 
pressure and cold without the intervention of water. The 
amount of pressure depends upon the temperature. At 
70 deg. Fah. a pressure of nine atmospheres or 135 pounds 
to the square inch will reduce it to a liquid form, and on 
the reversal of the pressure it will return again to the gas- 
eous state. The liqnefied gas must not, therefore, be con- 
founded with its solution in water, having quite differen. 
properties. Carré’s machine for applying the liquefied 
ammonia to the manufacture of ice is as follows: It con- 
sists of two vertical cylindrical vessels, of different sizes, 
connected at their upper ends by a tube ; they are made of 


strong sheet-iron, as they have to resist a pressure equal 
The cold air | 


to that of a locomotive boiler; the largest of them has 
double sides, the space between them being hermetically 
closed, and at its upper part connected by means of a strong 
tube with the upper part of the second smaller vessel, which 
isa simple upright cylinder, and also hermetically closed ; 
the vessel is filled with the strongest solution of ammonia in 
water. By the heating of this vessel, the ammoniacal gas is 
driven out of the water, according to the properties ex- 
plained above, and if the double-sided vessel at the same 
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CARRE'S MACHINE FOR MAKING ICE. 


time is placed in cold water the pressure of the developed 
gas will be sufficient to liquefy the gas itself between the 
double walls of the large vessel. 

As soon as this is accomplished the apparatus is ready to 
commence the freezing operation, the water to be frozen is 
placed in a proper vessel of thin, well-conducting metal, 
closely fitting in the open space inside the double-walled 
jonger cylinder, between the walls of which the ammoniacal 
gas has now been liquefied by the pressure produced by 
heating the 


smaller vessel. [ 


This smaller | 
vessel, being 


hot, is now sud- 
denly plunged 
in cold water ; 
the water con- 
fined inside, 
which first had 
its ammonia 
expelled by 
heat, regains at 
once, by means 
of the cold ap- 
plied to it, its 
most intense 
affinity for this 
gas ; it will re- 
absorb it with 
great rapidity ; 
the liquefied 
gas in the larger a ——— 
vessel will ke 








MAKING ICE BY MACHINERY BY ETHER AND SALT WATER, 


relieved of the pressure which brought and kept it in the 
liquid state, and it will consequently re-adopt the gaseor4 
form—distil over, as it were, to be condensed in the water 
of the smaller vessel, and this forced evaporation in the 
larger vessel will be productive of such an absorption of 
heat from this vessel and the water in its centre that this 
water will be frozen to a very hard, solid cylinder of 
ice. The heating of the smaller vessel containing the aqua 
ammonia must be done slowly, till the thermometer con- 
nected with it 
shows a _ tem- 
perature of 260 
deg. Fahren- 
heit above the 
larger vessel 
placed in the 
cold water, and 
which must be 
kept agitated, 
or, better, con- 
tinually re- 
newed by a 
small stream, 
in order to 
keep it cool; 
much heat 
being devel- 
oped or set free 
during the 
liquefaction of 
the gas inside. 
When the 
liquid returns 
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to the form of a gas it requires this same heat again, and 
abstracts it from the water surrounding it, thus accom- 
plishing the freezing. The operation is made continuous, 
and if there was no leakage the original quantity of aqua 
ammonia introduced into the larger vessel would answer 
for the freezing of an indefinite quantity of water. 

It is not alone for the manufacture of ice that the lique- 
fied ammonia is employed; it is equally applicable as a 
motive power. 'The principle on which the ammonia is 
applied as a motor is analogous to that upon which the use 
of steam is based. ‘The manner of operation of the two ma- 
chines is so 
similar that but 
for the corrod- 
ing action of 
ammonia on all 
brass and 
copper boxes 
and packing, 
they might be 
used inter- 
changeably. A 
steam engine 
may be con- 
verted into an 
ammonia en- 
gine by replac- 
ing with iron 
or steel the 
parts construct- 
ed of brass, and 
by modifying 
the condenser. 
In the city of 
New Orleans 
ammonia is act- 
ually applied te 
the production 
of ice and to 
the propelling 
of the street- 
cars, 

The Tellier 
ice-mac hine, 
besides differ- 
ing much from 
the Carré ma- 
chine in mat- 
ters of detail, 
differs from it 
in its action, 
the condensa- 
tion of the am- 
monia being in 
the latter 
effected entire- 
ly by mechani- 
cal compression, while in the former, as we have seen, the 
strong affinity of ammonia for water is used in the collec- 
tion of the gas, the latter being separated from the water 
again by distillation. In the Tellier machine the liquefied 
ammonia is first received into a strong cylinder for con- 
venience of transportation. This cylinder being attached 
to suitable pipes connected with the machine, the opening 
of certain cocks allows the ammonia to escape into a dis- 
tributor, or a cylinder connected by pipes with the con- 
gealer. The congealer is a square box divided into 
compartments by hollow metallic partitions, the compart- 
ments being filled with the water to be frozen ; or they 








LANDING ICE FROM NORWAY, 





may be filled with a solution of chloride of calcium or 
of common salt, in which are placed metallic molds con- 
taining the water to be frozen. The latter is most con- 
venient when very large cakes are desired. The ammonia, 
passing from the distributor into the hollow metallic parti- 
tions of the congealer, expands into gas, absorbing in its 
expansion a large amount of heat from the fluid contained 
in the compartments. It is then drawn from the congealer 
by the pump and forced back again into the distributor in a 
condensed form. During the process of condensation it 
gives off its heat to water surrounding a coil through which 
the gas is 
passed on its 
way to the dis- 
tributor, from 
which it again 
passes to the 
congealer, and 
so on, being 
used over and 
over without 
material loss. 
It is obvious 
that any other 
volatile liquid 
besides ammo- 
nia might be 
used for the 
production of 
cold. 
Professor 
Lowe, of bal- 
loon fame, in 
attempting to 
use liquefied 
carbonic acid as 
a motive power 
for flying -ma- 
chines, was 
struck by the 
evolution of 
great cold dur- 
ing the evapo- 
ration of the 
liquefied gas, 
and it was pro- 
posed to apply 
the principle to 
the artificial 
production of 
cold. The 
working of his 
tmhachine was 
exhibited, in 
1869, on board 
the steamship 
William Taber, 
but after expending many thousand dollars, the sche me was 
abandoned as impracticable, on account of the immense 
pressure required to liquefy the gas, and for other reasons. 
M. Tellier, who was for a long time the enthusiastic advo- 
cate of ammonia as the best agent for the artificial produc- 
tion of cold, finally abandoned his ground and {ried 
methylic ether—the ether of wood spirit—with which he 
claims to have attained perfect success. His process has 
proved so satisfactory to a number of we althy capitalists in 
France, that they have built ships for the transportation of 
meat from South America, on board of which the process is 
applied. On board the steamer Frigorifique, the machine for 
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and is called the meat-chamber 
or chill-room. The sides, ceiling 
and floor of this room are thickly 
sheathed with wood and resinous 
paper, and rendered abso- 
lutely air-tight. Hooks are 
driven into the beams, on which 
the quarters of beef are suspend- 
ed, inclosed in canvas sacks, and 
so placed as not to come in con- 
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tact. In the middle of the cham- 
ber an ice-tank is built, capable 
of holding from 35 to 40 tons of 
The floor of the tank is 
constructed of zinc, and has two 
small gutters for carrying off the 
water. In the tank, but separ- 
ated from the ice by a wooden 
box, is a fan-blower, worked from 
the deck above by a small steam- 
engine. Connected with the fan- 


ice, 
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producing the artificial cold is driven by the steam power | 


of the sup. 
and a pump for compressing the vapor into a liquid in a 
strong condenser. As methylic ether is volatile at 22 deg. 


It consists of a tank to hold the methylic ether, | 


Fah., it is easily and rapidly converted from a liquid to a 


gas. By this operation a large amount of heat becomes 
latent, great cold is produced, and the air surrounding the 
reservoir in which the change takes place is greatly reduced 
in temperature. This air is passed through chloride of cal- 
cium, to free it from all moisture, and is driven into the 
compartments (refrigerators) where the meat is stored. A 
temperature considerably below the freezing point of water 
is constantly maintained in these large storerooms, and the 
inspectors who descend into them to see that a proper degree 
of cold is preserved, are provided with warm clothing, similar 
to that worn by Arctic explorers. The Frigorifique has made 
a successful voyage out and back, bringing a Jarge quantity 
of fresh meat from South America in perfect preservation. 

For the transportation of meat, however, the experience 
of this country has demonstrated that it is more economical 
to do the cooling directly by ice, rather than by the inter- 
vention of mechanical appliances. 

As is well known, the exportation of dressed meat from 


| as explained above. 


America to Europe has recently grown into an extensive | 


business. Great improvement has been made in the con- 
struction of the refrigerators. By the old system, the meat 
was put in juxtaposition with the ice, thus keeping it in a 
partially frozen condition. This method is wasteful and 
destructive, as scientific investigation has shown that certain 
changes occur, impairing the quality of the meat. It is 
found unnecessary to have a degree of cold approaching the 
freezing point in order to secure preservation. 

To preserve meat from decomposition and attendant un- 
pleasant flavors, ventilation was required in refrigerators, 
Without a constant current of air the temperature of the re- 
frigerator becomes heavy, and the moisture in the air is 
condensed into water, which soaks the meat, and thus 
injures it. 

A refrigerator has lately been invented which obviates all 
of these objections, and is now generally adopted. It is 
constructed in the space between the decks of the vessel, 


blower is a large pipe, which 
runs through the ice-tank to the 
floor, and then branches into a 
number of small tubes, which 
radiate over the rooms, terminat- 
ing at the bottom of the sides 
of the meat-chamber. Other 
small tubes lead from the blower to the top of the chamber. 
When the refrigerator is in working order and the fan- 
blower has been started, the warm air which has ascended 
to the ceiling of the meat-chamber is drawn through the 
upper tubes into the ice-tank, where it is cooled to the 
proper temperature, and it is then forced through the 
lower tubes into the bottom of the meat-chamber, replacing 
the warmer air, which ascends to the ceiling and again goes 
through the cooling process. A constant stream of cold 
air is thus kept up in the meat-chamber, the temperature 
being from 35 to 37 deg. Fah. About 25 per cent of the 
ice is usually found in the tank at the termination of the 
voyage across the ocean, and the meat is invariably in good 
condition. 

Owing to these improvements in refrigerators the busi- 
ness of sending beef to Europe has largely increased, and 
has now become one of the most important of our exports. 
Two years ago the value of the meat exported did not ex- 
ceed $2,000 a month ; at the present time $500,000 a month 
may be regarded as a fair average—all of which is independ- 
ent of exporting cattle alive. 

Refrigerating cars are constructed on the same principle 
The raised portion of the roof of the 
car forms an ice-box, which is filled from openings in the 
top, without disturbing the freight. The air which enters 
the cars is reduced to the proper temperature by passing 
through tubes under the ice.- 





Ya . 


The car is inclosed in a 


| jack-t composed of horizontal air-passages from end to end 





of the car. The object of this jacket is to cause a free cir- 
culation of air, which has not been heated by contact with 
surfaces exposed to the direct rays upon the chamber of the 
car—amounting often to a difference of twenty or thirty 
Zegrees of temperature. The air-passages being closed for 
use .n cold weather, become insulated air-spaces, serving to 
protect the chamber of the car from the influence of extreme 


low temperature in Winter. This arrangement protects the 


contents of the car from heat in Summer and cold in 
Winter. 

Where artificial cold is required to produce a skating- 
pond in Summer, Mr. John Gamgee has found a machine 
invented by Pictet, and employing sulphurous acid, to be 
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the most efficient. Mr. Gamgee has succeeded in manu- 
facturing 3090 square feet of ice, solid and transparent, and 
well adapted to skating purposes. He does this at the float- 
ing baths on the Thames at Charing Cross, London. The 
process consists of the circulation of a current of glycerine 
and water through a series of metal tubes immersed in the 


water, which i; converted into ice and maintained in that | 


condition. There are two ice-machines, with the necessary 
engines, one at each end of the rink. Each machine ab- 


sorbs over 100,000 heat units per hour, and it is stated that | 


this immense effect is obtained by the expenditure of about 
six horse power per machine. The water of the Thames, at 
a temperature of about 40 degrees Fahrenheit, pumped 
freely through the condenser, maintains the pressure in the 
machine at a minimum of one atmosphere and three quar- 
ters, whereas the pressure in the refrigerator is only nomi- 
nal, and corresponds to the temperature of about 0 deg. 
Fahrenheit. A rotary pump drives about 4000 gallons of 
glycerine and water per hour through each refrigerator, and 
this cold liquid traverses through the tubes of the rink, and 
the water outside them is thoroughly frozen. The ma- 
chines act as twins. One supplies each alternate tube of 
115 feet in length, and the glycerine, having passed through 
this, gravitates into the other machine, and, having been 
conducted through the refrigerator, passes back through the 
adjacent tube. In this way Mr. Gamgee secures what he 
terms his ‘ direct alternative’ circulation, which is the spe- 


cial improvement in the floating rink. Each machine is 


capable of controlling the entire circuit of pipes, so that in | 
the event of one failing, the other insures continuance of | 


the freezing process. Sulphurous acid has the exception- 
ally advantageous quality of being an excellent lubricant, 
so that the metallic piston which works in the cylinder of 
the compressing pump requires no greasing ; thus the in- 
troduction of foreign matter into the apparatus becomes en- 
tirely impossible. M. Pictet claims for his sulphurous acid 
machine the following advantages: ‘‘The pressure never 
exceeds four atmospheres ; there is never any entry of air 
to fear, the pressure as fax as ten deg. Centigrade being 
always above that of the atmosphere ; the volatile liquid 


employed is perfectly stable, undecomposable and without | 


chemical action on metals ; all greasing in the machine is 
dispensed with ; the volatile liquid is obtained at a very low 
prico, and it is accompanied by no danger of explosion or 
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fire; the cost of 
production of the 
ice approaches 
nearly to the mini- 
mum of about ten 
franes per ton.” If 
all these claims are 
true the practical 
problem of the 
manufacture of ice 
may be considered 
as solved for all 
climates, and the 
process of M. Pictet 
will not fail to be 
speedily adopted in 
warm countries. 

An interesting 
application of arti- 
ficial cold which 
has recently been 
tried is in the pre- 
paration of medi- 
vated ice. In all 
cases where it is 
impossible for the 
patient to swallow 
any liquid, owing either to inflammation of the pharynx or 
to nervous irvitability, the remedy can be applied in the 
form of ice. Doctor J. Varnum Mott, of New York, has 
tried many remedies in the form of ice which could not be 
exhibited in any other way. He recommends as a laxative 
frozen citrate of magnesia ; astringents, mixtures of chlora‘a 
of potash and chloride of iron, or of sulphate of iron and 
water ; tonics, Valentine’s beef juice and water, sulphate of 
quinine and aromatic sulphuric acid ; disinfectants, carbolic 
acid and water ; anodynes, bromide of potassium and water, 
acetate of morphine and water; stimulants, spiritus vini 
gallici and water. These medicines are put into test-tubcs 
and frozen by a mixture of salt and ice. 

The use of cold in the arts is constantly increasing, and 
many chemical processes are dependent upon it. In all 
manufactures founded upon fermentation it is of the utmost 
importance to be able to keep the liquors cool, to prevent the 
formation of acids, and this is accomplishea by 
distributing them over large surfaces, by keeping 
them in cellars or surrounding them with ice. In 
Germany a large qudntity of sulphate of soda is 
annually made from the refuse brine of the salt 
mines, and from the evaporation of the waters of 
the ocean, by taking advantage of the mutual 
decomposition produced by cold in solutions of 
sulphate of magnesia and chloride of sodium. 
The operation is limited to the Winter season, and 
can only be carried on in cold climates, unless 
resort be had to artificial refrigeration. 
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THE AMMONIA MACIIINE. 


THE ICE TRADE, 


We come now to speak of ice as it is formed by 
nature on our ponds and rivers, and which has 
become an important article of commerce in this 
country. In treating this branch of the subject 
we shall make free use of the statistics and matter 
contained in Johnson’s Cyclopedia, as prepared 
by Mr. L. P. Brockett. 

In New York City ice was not a commodity to be 
generally bonght and sold before 1825, though it 
was used by the butchers’ fishmongers and per- 
haps the cOulecuoners, at un caruer date. ‘The 
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traffic has grown enormously 
in fifty years. It now employs 
in the seven or eight companies 
in New York City a capital of 
nearly $8,000,000, gathers from 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 tons of 
ice annually (the ice crop of 
1875 exceeded 2,000,000 tons), 
employing over 10,000 men, 
and over 4,000 horses, and sell- 
ing $10,000,000 worth. The 
capital invested in the business 
is estimated at $30,000,000. 
The exportation of 
which commenced in 1805 by 
the shipment of 130 tons to 
Martinique by Mr. Frederick 
Tudor, of Boston, had a slow 
growth. From the first ten 
years Mr. Tudor made little 
or no profit by his ventures ; 
in 1815 he obtained some ex- 
clusive privileges from the 


1ce, 


Cuban authorities, and between 1817 and 1820 began to | ice up the planes. 
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ICE MACHINE ON THE ‘‘ PRIGORIFIQUE.” 
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thrive, and soon grew to great 
proportions. The entire ex- 
port now amounts to 1,000,000 
tons perannum. The gathering 
and storing of the ice crop has 
been reduced to a science in 
this country. The ice-houses 
are sometimes of brick, but 
often are of wood, from 100 to 
200 feet in width, and from 200 
to 400 feet in length, with 
double, triple, or quadruple 
walls, and generally three, 
four, or five stories in height, 
with strong floors and doors 
closing tightly on each floor, 
but no windows. There are 
numerous inclined planes, 
movable and adapted to each 
story and to service without as 
well as within; in the larger 
store-houses a steam elevator 
is used to drag the blocks of 


capacity of these store-houses 


send cargoes also to Charleston, Savannah and New Or- | varies with the locality and the conveniences for shipping 


leans ; but in all these years he met with frequent disas- | 
ters, and, from the long passages of the sailing vessels, 


20,000 to 40,000 tons. 


ice from them, many of them being capable of storing from 
The spaces between the walls are 


often lost the greater part of his cargoes. As late as 1832, filled with sawdust, spent tan-bark, or some other poor 


his whole annual shipments amounted to but 4,352 tons, all 
of which was taken from Fresh Pond in Cambridge, Mass. 


conductor of heat. 
When a favorable time has come for storing the ice, there 


In 1833 he sent his first cargo to the East Indies, shipping | is a scene of great activity in the vicinity of the storehouses. 


180 tons to Calcutta. 


Eighty tons melted before the arrival | On the Hudson River and its neighborhood the period for 


of the cargo at that port, but the remainder soll promptly | gathering the ice is rarely more than four or five days at one 
ut a large profit. From that time the business began to | time, and sometimes not more than ten or twelve in all; and 
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hence tke greatest speed is necessary in securing the crop. 
The ti:ckness of the ice being satisfactory, the field is tem- 
porarily fenced, the snow, if any, removed by a broad scraper 
drawn by one horse, and the ice planed by another scraper 
armed with a steel blade, to the depth of perhaps two inches, 
to remove the porous ice. 


is then cut through by means of handsaws, the blocks 
pushed under or hauled up on the ice, and run to the in- 
clined planes or loaded on sleds. The succeeding blocks 
are pried off with a crowbar by one gang, and another 
catches them with boathooks and drags them up or tows a 
raft of about fifty blocks, with a grappling-iron and rove or 

















ICE-CUTTING AT BARRYTOWN, ON THE HUDSON. 


The surface being cleared, the marker commences his 
work, using a kind of plow drawn by one horse, which 
makes a narrow groove about three inches deep, and running 
the lines five feet apart, and then turning and crossing them 
by anotL.- series of grooves, also five feet apart, so as to 
make square blocks five feet each way. One rcw of blocks 


chain, by horse-power, toward the storehouse, where it is 
broken into blocks, ran up the inclined plane by the eleva- 
tor and packed away ; the blocks standing on end, and be- 
ing separated by sawdust, shavings, rice hulls or spent tan. 
The cutting and storing of 600 tons in an hour, at a single 
storehouse, is not an uncommon feat, 
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The cost of the labor for gathering and storing the ice in 
s favorable scason does not exceed eight or ten cents per 
ton. It is usually kept in the storehouses till just before it 
is wanted, and is then loaded on barges and towed to the 
city. ‘The profits on the business are immense, particularly 
where there is a combination to keep up the price. 





RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON FERMENTATION.- -Professor Tyndall has 
experimented with 600 different test-tubes, containing every variety 
of infusion, and has found that when the tubes have been heated to 
boiling, in contact with air free of dust and germs, and then aban- 
doned to themselves, they have never, in any one case, undergone 
the action which we style putrefactiop, but on being exposed for 
two or three days to the open air, the phenomenon of putrefaction 
ut once sets in. He also observed that the infusions, after being 
boiled and abandoned to the action of the gases evolved during pu- 
trefaction, did not in any case themselves undergo any change, 
\n infusion may be in the fullest contact with the most nauseous 
gases from putrefaction, but as long as only gases are brought into 
contact with it, it will not putrefy; but let the smallest fraction of 
matter already putrefying be introduced, and decomposition is ab- 
solutely certain. The conclusion to be derived from these experi- 
ments is, that putrefaction and fermentation are due to germs 
floating in the air, and that there is less danger from nauseous 
gases in zymotie diseases than from germs likely to be concealed 
in water. Some form of mote, germ or sporule is necessary to 
initiate the disease, and these are more readily conveyed by water 
than by the air. 


> 


Gases OccLupED By CoaL.—It appears from researches con- 
ducted by Mr. Thomas, that coal contains a number of gases shut 
up or occluded in it. In order to examine these gases, Mr. Thomas 
employed the method of heating the samples in a vacuum produced 
by a Sprengel pump, and then exploding them in the eudiometer 
over mercury. The researches cannot but be of the greatest value 
to all who are concerned with the technical, as well as the theoreti- 
cu, consideration of the subject. A somewhat kindred research 
has beea conducted by Mr. Galloway, on the effect of coal-dust 
upon explosions in coal mines. He foun that a quantity ranging 
from one to two per cent. of fire damp, when mixed thoroughly 
with the air of the mine and coal-dust, and passed over a naked 
lizht, is capable of producing an explosion, or, on a small scale, an 
exceedingly rapid sombustion. The experiments go to show that 
there is danger of explosions .n coal mines, even when very little 








ScIENTIFIC INFORMATION FoR Lapies.—In spite of all the efforts 
of educational boards to spread scientitie information among the 
people, the instances of extraordinary jznoranee, even among well- 
educated writers, are appalling. A wiseacre who has compiled the 
* Lady s Every-Day Book,” deseribing castor oil, coolly iallorans us 
that “this very safe and common apericit is an oily substance se- 
erected by the beaver. We obtain it both from Russia and America, 
but that procured from the latter country is esteemed the best.” 
This information is equally confounding with the reports of the 
early Jesuit missionaries in North America, who classed the beaver 
among the fishes, and complacently devoured the flesh during 
seasons of fast, as being in no way in violation of the rules of the 
Church prohibiting animal food during Lent. If castor oil is de- 
rived from this fishy animal, we must regard the beaver as a vege- 
table, and the “ Lady’s Every-Day Book” shou!d be corrected 
accordingly. 


3ATHOMETER—AN INSTRUMENT FOR DEEP SEA SOUNDING.—Tho 
barometer is an instrument for measuring the weight of a column 
of air above, and the bathometer for determining the weight of 
water below. The bathometer operates by indicating the difference 
in attractive power on shore and at sea, As water is three or four 
times lighter than the land crust of the globe, a stratum of water 
has less attractive power than one of land — that is, bodies upon the 
water will weigh less, and the difference of weight must be exactly 
proportioned to, and consequently a measure of, the thickness of 
the stratum of water. If the bathometer works perfectly, it will 
constantly give, while on a vessel at sea, an indication of the depth 
of water beneath the ship, without the trouble of casting the lead. 
The instrument was invented by Dr. Siemans, of London, and is to 
be thoroughly tested by the officers of the United States Coast 


| Survey. 


Tue PHotTo-ELEcTROTYPE.—The slow art of wood engraving is 
superseded in many kinds of work by a new photo-electrotype pro- 
cess. Instead of making a drawing on wood, for the engraver to 
cut iuto a form suitable for the press, the picture is made upon pa- 
per, a negative is taken of it by photography, in relief, on gelatine, 
which copy is electrotyped and ready for the printer. In this way 
the finest engravings, as well as the roughest drawings, can be re- 
produced in fue simi’e by light in a very short time. The copy can 
be taken the same size as the original, or can be reduced to any 
proportions that may be desired. The process is much cheaper 


| than wood cutting, as well as more rapid, and is especially adapted 


jire-damp is present, and that the precaution of always using a | 


safety lamp should be insisted upon by the colliery owners, A 
very small leaven of fire-damp is sufficient to contaminate the 
entire atmosphere of a mine, especially where there is much coal- 
dust. 


Dr. FRANKLAND ON POTABLE WaTER.—Dr. Frankland, of Lon- 
don, has made an elaborate examination of potable waters, and of 
the best methods for their anwys.s. He cites a case reported from 
Switzerland, of the conveyance 0, —_= fever for nearly a mile in 
distanee through a water upply. n order to establish the fact of 
a subterraneous connection 
from which the contagion was supposed to have been derived and 

he wells of the town, a hundredweight of common salt was put 
into the suspected water supply, and in the course of a compara- 
tively short time the amount of salt in the wells increased 1; to 18 
times ths normal quantity, thus at once proving the subterraneous 
connection of the waters. A few hundredweight of flour was also 
thrown into the upper reservoir, but no trace of it was found in the 
wells—which supplemented the previous experiment, by shoWing 
that solid matters were filtered off by the soil, while the subtle ty- 
phoid germs were conveyed a great distance. Dr. Frankland con- 
cludes that no process of mechanical filtration, however complete, 
ein really be trusted to purify water which has once received the 
infection of the diseases which we group together for convenience 
under ths name of zymotic, 


QUADPRUPLEX TELEGRAPHING.—A great improvement in the elec- 
trie telegraph has. been effected by Mr. Edison. By this invention, 
two receiving instruments can be employed, and the work be more 
than doubled. One instrument is arranged to be affected only by a 
strong current of electricity, the other is actuated by a weak cur- 
rent; in this way each instrument is as independent of the other as 
if it were on a different wire. In connection with the duplex sys- 
tem, this invention makes it possible to transmit four messages at 
euce, The value of this improvement is very great, as it obviates 
the necessity of building so many lines of wire across the country 
ut great expense, ‘ 


CHARCOAL FROM SEAWEED.—In the old method of manufacturing 
iodine from kelp, the seaweed was gathered on the rocks, dried in 
the sun and burned to ashes in trenches. Mr. Stanford improved 
on this by subjecting the crop to destructive distillation in retorts, 
thus leaving charcoal as a residue, along with the other products 
evombined with iodine. This kind of charcoal possesses remark- 
able deodorizing properties, nearly equal to bone-black. As it is 
an incidental product, the cost would be less than ordinary char- 
eoal, while for many purposes of purification, filtering and deodor- 
Wing, it possesses many advantages, 








yetween the source of water supply 





to such fin. work as map-making. It has now been so generally 
introduced as to interfere seriously with the occupation of wood 
engraving. 


Insects DESTRUCTIVE TO VEGETATION —It has been proposed to 
exterminate noxious inseets by depriving them of the food on 
which they feed. Insects do not devour all kinds of plants, but, on 
the contrary, confine themselves to particular species, and in order 
to get rid of any particular kind, it is only neeessary to stop culti- 
vating the particular crop on which they thrive. As no community 
would, of its own accord, unite in ceasing to raise a particular crop, 
it would be necessary to empower a Government official with au- 
thority to compel everybody to suspend, for an allotted period, until 
the destructive insects were starved out. Such is the plan pro- 
posed in England for dealing wi h this ques‘ion. It might answer 
a good purpose in a small country, but could seareely be enforeed 
over such an extensive territory as the United States. 


POISONING BY VIRGINIAN CREEPER.— The details of two cases of 
poisoning by the well-known Virginian creeper, or American ivy, 
1ave been communicated to the medical papers by Mr. Bernays, of 
Chatham, England. The sufferers were two children, aged respec- 
tively two and a half and five years, who had chewed some leaves 
of the plant, swallowing only the juice. They were quickly seized 
with violent vomiting and purging, with considerable tenesmus ; 
then collapse, sweating and faint pulse, followed by deep sleep for 


| two hours, from which they were aroused by a return of the pre- 


vious symptoms. Milk, with some rum mixed in it, was freely ad- 
ministered, under which treatment the children soon recovered ; 


| but four hours after the commencement of the attack, there was 


still considerable dilation of the pupil. 


SuLPHUROUS ACID AS A DISINFECTANT.—Mr. Thomas Stevenson 
writes to the editor of the Chemical Ners that he has for some time 
used sulphurous acid, generated exclusively from the combustion 
of earbon disulphide, as a disinfectant for rooms, and that he has 
consumed for this purpose, 6 ewt. of the disulphide. No special 
form of lamp is required. The requisite quantity of the d:sulphide 
may be placed in an ordinary poreeclain or copper dish placed ona 
tripod, and ignited with a match. In five minutes several ounces 
of the liquid may be easily and safely burnt. Three ounces of the 
liquid would be sufficient for a room of 1,°00 cubic feet eapacity. 
Doors and windows should be closed as tightly as possible while 
the evolution of sulphurous acid gas is going on, 


THE Discovery OF TWO NEW Metars.—Professor Herman an- 
nounces the discovery of two new metals in a mineral called colum- 
bite, to which he proposes to give the names Ilmenium and 
Neptunium. It is somewhat remarkable that no fower than eight 
different metals have been reported in this mineral, and half a 
dozen chemists have contended for as many different interpreta- 
tions of the true constitution of the stone. Professor Herman now 
adds to the confusion by insisting that all previous analyses were 
incorreet, and that columbite contains the rare metals Ilmenium 
and Neptunium. It is not probable that the new metals will prove 
of immediate practical value, as they are too rare to be introdueed 


, in the arts, 
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REPORT ON CREMATION.—The Council of Hygiene and Salubrity, 
of Paris, have reported to the Prefect of Police that cremation 
would be free from objections on the seore of pub.ie health, but 
that its economy would be doubtful, unless furnaces were main- 
tained in continual action, to which the bodies could be sent. They 
did not consider the religious bearings of the ease, as that was not 
within their provinee, but they saw legal difficulties, as the con- 
sumption of the body would render chemical examination, in cases 
ef suspected poisoning, impossible. 
general, a system of inspection would have to be institute 1, and 
something like a coroner's inquest would have to be held in each 
ease before permits for cremation could be granted. The commis- 
sion thought that such an invasion of privacy would be very irk- 
some and disagreeable to the relatives of the deceased. They make 
no recommendations, but only consider the question from its sani- 
tary and legal aspects. The police authorities have taken no deci- 
sive action in the premises, but it is probable the religious and 
legal objections to the proposed substitution of cremation for burial 
will for the present prevail. 





A WATERPROOF GELATINE F1tm.—It is curious how researches in 
photography have led to the introduction of numerous improve- 
ments in the arts, of the most unexpected character. Who would 
have thought that the same principle which is involved in the pro- 
duction of carbon prints by means of chromated gelatine, would be 
used by the sausagemaker in the preparation of a waterproof coating 
for his wares? Yet such is the fact. A particular kind of vegetable- 
meat saus ige is manufactured in enormous quantities in Germany, 
So immense was the demand for this article of food, that it was im- 
possible to obtain suitable envelopes for the supply. The business 
was at a standstill until a chemist came to the reseue, and sug- 
gosted avery simplo remedy. After the meat is pressed into shape, 
it is immersed in chromated gelatine and exposed to the light; the 
action of light converts the gelatine coating into an insoluble en- 
velope, quite as permanent and impervious as bladder. A water- 
proof coating for other substances than sausages could be prepared 
in the same way. Gelatine treated in the same way is manufactured 
into billiard-balls, buttons and many ornamental articles. 








ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


Ir is said cocoa will cure bashfulness. All these years gone, and 
we never knew what we needed ! 


I NEVER had a man cum to me for advise, but before he got thru 
he had more advise to offer than to ask for. 

“Is Justice dead ?” inquires a Western paper. Now we think 
of it, she has certainly been conspicuously absent a long time. 


An old man, when dangerously sick, was urged to take the ad- 
vice of a physician, but objected, saying, ‘I wish to die a natural 
death !” ° 

“Gracious me!” exclaimed a lady in a witness-box, “how 
should I know anything about anything I don't know anything 
about ?” 

BLUE eyes, with a few tears in them, sometimes cure a man of 
the habit of staying out late nights; and then again, sometimes 
they don’t. 


BIoGRAPHIES are delitesome reading. We kumpare all the vir- 
tews of the person’s karacter with our own, and all his failings with 
our nabor’s 

A PERSON Out West is offering for sale grass seed gathered from 

uv path of rectitude. A religious contemporary fears that the path 
must be sadly overgrown with grass, as it is so little traveled now- 
adays. 

Since the introduction of “female postmasters,” a girl goes up 
to the window and says, ‘Is there a letter for Miss Margaret Rob- 
inson?” “Yes,” says the female postmaster, “here is one from 
John MeJones.” 


A YOUNG man was married a short time since to a woman whose 
father was a widower. Soon after the event his sister came to visit 
them, but fell in love with the father, and soon became her brother’s 
mother-in-law and ber sister-in-law’s step-mother, 


” 


A WOMAN appeared in the court of Louisville, recently, to be 
appoint -d guardian for her child, when the following colloquy en- 
sued: “ What estate has your child?” “ Plaze your Honor, I don’t 
understand you.” Judge—* I say, what has she got ?” “ Chills and 
fever, plaze your Honor.” 


A younG gentleman hearing a young lady sigh, asked her, 
**What do you sigh for?” She replied, ‘ Nothing.” Upon which 
he wrote and handed her the following: 

U 0a0, but 10 thee; 

Oh, 0 no 0, but oh, 0 me; 

Oh, let not my 0a 0 go, 

But give 0010 youso, 
Aud here is the solution: 


You sigh for a cipher, but I sigh for thee: 
Oh, sigh for no cipher, but oh, sigh for me; 
Oh, let not my sigh for a cipher go, 

Lut give sigh for sigh, for I sigh for you so. 


If cremation were to become | 





! 


A PHILOSoPHIC Benedict says: “To be nagged at and blown up 
by a beautiful being of your own, who loves you all the while like 
| apple pie, and whom you love like plum pudding, is, to my idea, 
the happiest privilege of matrimony.” 


A Stoprer ror A Cork.—A waiter named John Cork has been 
sent to prison for stealing a purse. His only excuse was that he 
had a “taking address.” With sueh a name and such an address, 
he would have been the very man to “ float” new companies. As it 
is, though, this Cork has been very appropriately put in the stone 
“jug,” or, shall we say, ‘* bottle ”? : 


A VENERABLE divine who had been dining out the night before, 
went into a barber's shop one morning to be shaved. He saw that 
the barber had been getting more drink than was good for him, for 
it made his hand shake very much, and, naturally, a little indig- 
nant, he began to give him some moral advice by saying, ‘ Bad 
thing, drink.” “ Yes,” said the barber, * it makes the skin remark- 
ably tender.” 


How GREAT are the ehanges some of us experience in this vale 
of sadness. How great must be the mental anguish of one who, 
yesterday, was a man of affluence, and to-day has lost everything, 
and must start life anew. How much happier must be our friend 
Augustus St. George, who passed through colleze, and at twenty- 
one was one of New York’s richest young men, and to-day passes 
his old residence yelling “soap fat”! 


“Wat under the sun are you rummaging in all the old boxes 
for?” the tender wife asked her husb:nd, one bracing Autumn 
morning. “My Winter garments,” he replies, with a suspicious 
look at the empty boxes. “Oh, why—yes~—let me see.” and, with 
the guilty blood suffusing her lovely face, she glides into the next 
room and takes aChina dog, and a pair of glass vases, and a 
plaster shepherdess off the mantelpiece und hides them behind the 
sofa! 


A boy of five years was “ playing railroad ” with his sister of two 
and a half years. Drawing her upon a footstool, he imagined him- 
self both the engine and conduetor. After imitating the puffing 
noise of the steam, he stopped and ealled out ‘ New York,” and in 
a moment after, “‘ Paterson,” and then “ Philadelphia.” His know- 
ledge of towns was now exhauste !, and at the next place he eried, 
‘ Heaven.” His little sister said, eagerly, ‘Top! I des I’ll dit out 
here !” 


Aw old gentleman went out to shoot partridges, accompanied by 
his son. The gun was charged half way to the muzzle, and when 
at last the old gentleman started some birds, he took a rest and 
blazed away, expecting to see some fall, of course. But not so did 
it happen, for the gun recoiled with so much force as to “kick” 
him over. The old man got up, and while rubbing the sparks out 
of his eyes, inquired of his son, “ Dick, did I point the right end of 
the gun to the birds ?” 


An Irishman called on a lady and gentleman, in whose employ 
he was, for the purpose of getting some tea and tobaeco. “I had 
a drame last night, your honor,” said he to the gentlemen. “ What 
is it, Pat?” ‘Why, I dramed that yer honor made me a prisent of 
a pound of tobacey, and her ladyship—Heaven bless her !— gavo 
me some tay for the good.” ‘ Ah, Pat, dreams go by contraries, 
you know,” said the gentleman, “ Faith, and they may that,” said 
Pat: ‘so her ladyship is to give me the tobaccy and his honor the 
tay !” 


Tue following dialogue is reported as having taken place be- 
tween a gamekeeper and a patient looking through the iron gate of 
a French lunatic asylum: Patient—‘ That’s a fine horse, what's it 
worth ?” Keeper—* Five hundred dollars.” Patient“ And what 


did that gun cost?” Keeper—‘*Oné hundred dollars.” —Patient- 
“ And those dogs?” Keeper—‘ Eighty dollars, I believe.” Patient 


— What have you got in that game-bag ?” ~Keeper—‘‘A woodcock.’ 
Patient—“ Well, now, you had better hurry on, for if our governor 
catches a man who has spent $680 to get a woodcock worth thirty 
cents, he’!] have him under lock and key in no time, I tell you.” 


SHE sat upon the parlor lounge, 
And William, he sat by her; 

And neither spoke a single word, 
But both gazed in the fire. 

At last he clasped her dimpled hand, 
And told her of his love, 

And swore he would be true to her 
By moon and stars above. 

He said he could not live without 
Before he could say more, 

Her dad came in, and with a club, 
Enticed him out the door, 


His InporseMENT.—A man with a long overcoat on and a horse- 
whip in his hand, entered a bank near the postoffice yesterday, and 
presented a cheek calling for $10, which he had received from a 
commission house. “ Please indorse it,” said the cashier, as he 
handed it back. “I'll indorse it, of course,” replied the man, hold- 
ing up his right hand, as if ready to swear. “ Write your indorse- 
ment,” explained the clerk, pointing to the desk outside. ‘Oh 
oh—that’s it,eh ?” And he went to the desk and slowly and care- 
fully wrote on the back of the cheek, “ This is awl rite.” When tho 
cashier entered into a clearer explanation, the man drew down his 
hat, got red in the face, and growled, “Darn ’em! They just hate 
to let a cent slip out o’ here, and don't you forget it.” 
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